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CHAPTER 1 


Citizenship, Care and Choice: LGBTQ+ 
Intimacies in Southern Europe—An 
Introduction 


Ana Cristina Santos 


This book is about intimacies as an overarching frame encompassing per- 
sonal attachments and relational well-being and including all sorts of 
bonds that are meaningful to humans. In 1998, Lauren Berlant edited a 
special issue of Critical Inquiry dedicated to intimacy. In the introduction 
to the volume, Berlant eloquently directs the reader towards a set of 
expectations around intimate bonds, noting how intimacy “involves an 
aspiration for a narrative about something shared, a story about both one- 
self and others that will turn out in a particular way (...) set within zones 
of familiarity and comfort: friendship, the couple, and the family form, 
animated by expressive and emancipating kinds of love” (1998, p. 281). 
In the same piece, Berlant also explores another fact about intimacy: “the 
unavoidable troubles, the distractions and disruptions that make things 
turn out in unpredicted scenarios” (1998, p. 281). In this book, familiar- 
ity and comfort is as present as trouble and disruption, but the common 
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thread will remain the focus on meaningful, intimate relations involving 
LGBTQ+ people in rapidly changing sociopolitical and legal contexts. 
This focus is informed both theoretically and politically. Let me start with 
the theory. 

In sociology, intimacy has been defined as “the quality of close connec- 
tion between people and the process of building this quality. Although 
there may be no universal definition, intimate relationships are a type of 
personal relationships that are subjectively experienced and may also be 
socially recognized as close” (Jamieson, 2011, p. 1). Lynn Jamieson pro- 
ceeds to explain that “[i]ntimacy as a concept complements rather than 
supplants terms which seek to categorise types of personal relationships 
such as family, friends and kin and overlaps with other concepts seeking to 
capture the quality of relationships and the processes that bind people 
together, like love” (Jamieson, 2011, p. 2). Despite this and other hon- 
ourable exceptions that take into account the significant sociocultural 
transformations affecting intimacy in recent decades, the canon of socio- 
logical literature about practices of intimacy has remained focused on the 
heterosexual, monogamous and reproductive couple (Roseneil et al., 
2020). The persistent dismissal of intimate bonds that escape cis- 
heteronormative confinements inspired the decision to bring together a 
number of scholars working on LGBTQ+ intimacies—particularly on 
partnering, parenting and friendship—with a particular interest in issues of 
citizenship, care and choice. 

The starting point for this book was INTIMATE,! a large research 
project funded by the European Research Council which I coordinated 
between 2014 and 2019 at the Centre for Social Studies, University of 
Coimbra. INTIMATE explored the lived experiences and sociopolitical 
contexts of LGBTQ+ people, with a particular interest in Southern Europe 
and, more specifically, in Portugal, Spain and Italy. The choice of countries 
can be partially explained by the existing sociological and social policy lit- 
erature that constructs Southern Europe as a geopolitical context in which 
the particularities of welfare regimes and “gender regimes” (Walby, 2001) 
highlight distinctive features in relation to other European countries 
(Ferrera, 2005; Trifiletti, 1999). Southern Europe has often been 
presented as patriarchal, catholic, conservative and familistic (Ferrera, 
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2005; Flaquer, 2000), which reinforces a homogenizing image of these 
countries. Also in the sphere of care and public services, Southern 
European countries are described as having a strong “welfare society” 
(Sousa Santos, 1993) in contrast with the low provision of the welfare 
state, a feature stemming from their semi-peripheral position within the 
world-system. 

Regardless of certain similarities, this somewhat generalized image of 
Southern European countries risks reproducing a stereotype, without 
properly interrogating it. In fact, sociological literature about this region 
often disregards important differences between countries, running the risk 
of contributing to a homogenous, albeit precarious imagination of “the 
other”. Conscious of these risks, INTIMATE comparatively explored the 
common as well as the distinctive features of Italy, Portugal and Spain 
regarding LGBTQ+ intimacies. 

When preparing the application to submit to the European Research 
Council, I was convinced that Southern European countries offered valu- 
able, though historically overlooked, knowledge regarding intimate citi- 
zenship. To further develop this argument, I considered the different 
historical, legal and political context of LGBTQ+ rights in each country, 
and, together with a team of five researchers, we conducted in-depth field- 
work on both micro (biographical) and macro (socio-legal) levels, focus- 
ing on three main types of intimate bonds: partnering, parenting and 
friendship. Partnering, parenting and friendship were selected as analytical 
dimensions for the study because of their significance in the construction 
of intimate biographies across a range of identities, backgrounds and geo- 
graphic locations. I argued that partnering, parenting and friendship con- 
stitute three different, although potentially interlinked, angles, from which 
the idea of a “pure relationship” (Giddens, 1992) that characterizes con- 
temporary personal relationships can be tested. These dimensions are not 
mutually exclusive but present reciprocal possibilities and implications, 
intersecting with local and supranational cultural, legal and social policy 
frameworks. Taking partnering, parenting and friendship as our point of 
departure, I intended to ask: how do intimate biographies of LGBTQ+ 
people in Southern Europe shed light on different national gender 
regimes? How do existing laws and policies in each country play out in 
terms of the opportunities and constraints affecting LGBTQ+ relation- 
ships? How can politics and practices of intimacy in everyday life contrib- 
ute to new ways of conceiving fair and comprehensive laws and policies, as 
well as inclusive cultural representations of sexual diversity? What lessons 
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can be drawn from Southern European countries in terms of achieving 
formal equality: Needless to say, many of these questions remain unan- 
swered, but they retain their precious value as ongoing driving forces for 
scholarly work and political practice. 

Overall, the INTIMATE research team conducted over 90 biographic 
narrative interviews and developed six cross-national, qualitative case stud- 
ies focusing on topics as diverse as lesbian coupledom, consensual non- 
monogamies, surrogacy and assisted reproduction, naming a child, 
cohabiting with friends and trans networks of care. The following scheme 
summarizes the research design: 

Stemming from the findings of INTIMATE, three major international 
conferences gathering hundreds of delegates from across the globe were 
organized: “Queering Partnering”, “Queering Parenting” and “Queering 
Friendship”, in 2016, 2017 and 2018, respectively. The book draws on 
some of the work presented during those conferences and brings together 
the team of researchers but also colleagues who generously agreed to 
become consultants in our International Advisory Group. 

INTIMATE was submitted for funding in 2012, almost a decade ago. 
This book benefits from the passing of time, enabling a socio-historical 
overview of the most important transformations in the realm of citizen- 
ship, care and choice in the light of intimate citizenship. When the study 
started, in 2014, the situation of LGBTQ+ intimate relationships ranged 
from full legal recognition in Spain to a total absence of rights in Italy, 
with Portugal positioned between these two poles. At the time of arrival, 
in 2022, some sociocultural, legal and political features have changed, 
whilst others remain apparently impenetrable. 

Academic knowledge has also advanced during this time. Our theoreti- 
cal framework has evolved, and empirical studies have offered fundamental 
material to move beyond the theoretical dispute between intimate and 
sexual citizenship (Plummer, 2003; Richardson, 2018), in order to 
advance productive ways in which these and other perspectives on citizen- 
ship can—and should—contribute to the politics and practices of intimacy 
in everyday life. And this is where the politically informed decision to 
focus on LGBTQ+ intimacies becomes central. 

The book evolves around the interlinked notions and practices of citi- 
zenship, care and choice. These are, in my view, constitutive elements of 
doing intimacy, that is, the daily management of becoming, being or 
remaining intimate with others. Going back to Ken Plummer, when a few 
years ago we were invited speakers at the same event, I was struck by his 
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confession that he was actually never interested in law and that intimate 
citizenship was never about juridical texts because “rights on their own are 
not enough” (Plummer, 2018). In a recent book co-authored with Sasha 
Roseneil, Isabel Crowhurst, Tone Hellesund and Mariya Stoilova, The 
Tenacity of the Couple-Norm, we suggested “expanding the study of inti- 
mate citizenship beyond the formal, the legal and the rational, to encom- 
pass the affective realm of love, attachment, desire and belonging” 
(Roseneil et al., 2020, p. 19). My vision for this book draws heavily on 
that call. 

Bringing our embodied experience to the centre of our analytical con- 
cerns remains an important political step that prevents difference from 
becoming portrayed as atomized exceptions, isolated accidents and resid- 
ual collateral damage. In other words, as we have learned from feminist 
disability studies, it is never about someone’s inability to fit in—it is always 
about the context’s inability to undo the constraining boundaries with 
which it operates on a political, legal and sociocultural level. 


OUTLINE OF THE BOOK 


Overall, the book is guided by the fundamental sociological question of 
how change takes place and, concomitantly, how the practices and expec- 
tations of individuals in the sphere of intimacy are adjusted to and/or 
shaped by the existing legal and social policy framework. Despite the geo- 
graphical focus on Southern Europe, the book engages with reference 
literature mostly produced in the UK and the US and further considers 
significant developments in other parts of the world. More specifically, 
connections have been made with Portuguese- and Spanish-speaking 
countries, especially Brazil, due to language proximity and other historical 
reciprocal influences in LGBTQ+ culture and experiences. 

The book argues for the importance of considering LGBTQ+ intima- 
cies in Southern Europe as a gateway to three intersecting themes that will 
guide the different chapters in the book: citizenship, care and choice. Each 
of these themes has inspired a section of the book with its own set of con- 
cerns. Rather than self-contained categories, the themes are to be seen as 
intersecting one another as well as in dialogue with cut-across issues 
regarding partnering, parenting and friendship. In each section, attentive 
readers will notice a balance between more empirically based chapters and 
chapters which are mostly theoretically driven. In the end, hopefully, the 
11 chapters in the book will contribute to rethinking and remaking 
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citizenship, care and choice through the experiences of LGBTQ+ people 
in Southern Europe. 


SECTION I: CITIZENSHIP MATTERS 


The women’s movement and other movements for sexual equality have 
been at the forefront of symbolic battles that have finally advanced the 
notion that the personal is indeed political (Giddens, 1992). Through the 
demands of social movements as well as supranational institutions, national 
states are increasingly expected to recognize rights that counter discrimi- 
nation based on sexual orientation and gender identity (Cooper, 1994; 
Santos, 2012; Stychin, 2001; Stychin & Herman, 2000). Gradually the 
notion of citizenship is being pushed and stretched to include demands 
that had been previously left out (Plummer, 2003; Roseneil, 2010). Post- 
structuralist contributions to citizenship theory—namely, Young’s (1990) 
notion of group differentiated citizenship and Kymlica’s (1995) notion of 
multicultural citizenship—have advanced the understanding of citizenship 
as highly contingent, fragmented and dynamic. Today it is argued that citi- 
zenship can be understood both as “an academic and political concept and 
as lived experience” (Lister et al., 2007, p. 1). In such a context, it seems 
important to consider the mutual implications of intimacy and citizenship, 
exploring the extent to which issues of partnering, parenting and friend- 
ship are important aspects of being/becoming recognized as citizens. 
Given this challenge, the aim in this section is to move beyond the theo- 
retical dispute between intimate and sexual citizenship (Plummer, 2003; 
Richardson, 2018), in order to advance reciprocal ways in which these and 
other perspectives on citizenship can—and should—contribute to the pol- 
itics and practices of intimacy in everyday life. Therefore, this first section 
is focused on citizenship, namely, political practices of undoing and remak- 
ing that resist normative ways of being an intimate citizen. 

The potential of queer as an action toolkit for surviving oppression in 
Spain, Portugal and Brazil is the main focus of João Manuel de Oliveira’s 
contribution which places collective strategies of resistance in the public 
space at the centre of the analysis. Mafalda Esteves draws on the recent 
history of bisexual activism in Portugal to examine how relational recogni- 
tion and related demands have remained excluded from the experiences of 
self-identified bisexual citizens. Pablo Pérez Navarro’s chapter investigates 
ways in which friendship can offer important political and conceptual 
inputs to ongoing discussions about relationality and public order with a 
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particular focus on Spain and Portugal. Finally, in the last chapter of this 
section, I suggest that the nonconforming body can become a site for 
rethinking citizenship from the perspective of monstrosity as an embodied 
epistemology. 


SECTION II: CARE MATTERS 


Care can mean “to watch over, look after or assist in practical ways as well 
as to feel attachment and fondness” (Jamieson, 1998, p. 10). Care emerged 
as a topic for theoretical concern in the late 1970s (Land, 1978), and in 
the 1980s feminist literature started to draw attention to the emotional 
costs of care provision (Glendinning, 1989). Since then, feminist literature 
has successfully established that care is indeed gendered, to the extent that 
women are often expected to be the main providers (Finch & Groves, 
1983; Lister et al., 2007; Portugal, 1998). A more recent aspect in the 
study of care is the focus on vulnerability (Koivunen et al., 2018; Vaittinen, 
2015) and on inter-dependence (Fine & Glendinning, 2005) as a funda- 
mentally politicized concepts, which are relevant for theory, politics and 
policies around care. 

In Southern European countries, the importance of a strong “welfare 
society” that compensates for the shortcomings of state provision has been 
identified (Sousa Santos, 1993), but little has been said about the cis- 
heteronormative underpinnings of care provision in Southern Europe and 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, against the backdrop of heteronormative law and 
social policy (Carabine, 2004), there is a range of care practices which are 
particularly crucial in a context of economic crisis, when the welfare state 
fails to provide adequate support. A significant example, yet understudied 
in the context of southern European countries despite relevant and recent 
exceptions (Pieri, 2020; Pieri & Brilhante, 2022; Santos, 2020), is the role 
of friends as well as non-standard families and informal networks in pro- 
viding care when formal provision reveals to be insufficient or inadequate. 

This section puts care practices and health at the centre of the analysis, 
by looking at care practices experienced by those who live outside the 
heterosexual, nuclear family unit in Southern Europe. The aim in this sec- 
tion is twofold. On one hand, it consists of studying care practices that 
mainstream sociological theory and social policy overlooks, and, on the other 
hand, it examines the social impact of framing policies around care without 
taking into account non-heteronormative care practices and their signifi- 
cance in the politics and practices of intimacy in everyday life. 
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The first two chapters in this section draw on experiences of caring for 
others, suggesting new ways of increasing safety and well-being through 
counter-practices of partnering, parenting and caring. Drawing on empiri- 
cally based studies conducted in the Italian context, Tatiana Motterle 
investigates daily practices of support, within and around the law, focusing 
in particular on the experiences of lesbian couples, trans* people and gay 
fathers through surrogacy. Luciana Moreira’s chapter draws on biographi- 
cal accounts of lesbian and bisexual mothers and of trans people whose 
parents were part of their care networks, to explore how alternative glo- 
balization and subaltern cosmopolitanism have been used in parenting 
practices in Spain. Chiara Bertone’s chapter takes biomedical power as a 
powerful symbolic toolkit influencing both the frame and success of 
demands around the recognition of same-sex families. The last chapter in 
this section, by Beatrice Gusmano, investigates care from the point of view 
of relational networks of emotional and material support that are particu- 
larly significant in contexts of increasing precariousness. 


SECTION III: CHOICE MATTERS 


This last section of the book sits at the intersection of intimacy and choice, 
by gathering contributions that consider the centrality of friends who (we 
choose to) become part of our most intimate circle of trust. 

LGBTQ+ people have been identified as pioneers in creating a new 
model for relationships that is less anchored in conventions and roles than 
in pleasure and self-determination (Beck & Beck-Gernsheim, 2002; 
Castells, 1997; Giddens, 1992; Roseneil, 2005, 2010). Giddens’ notion 
of a “pure relationship” (Giddens, 1992) captures this idea, rendering 
modern intimacy freer from constraining, and perhaps meaningless, obli- 
gations. This is how the notion of “families of choice” (Weeks et al., 2001) 
came to make such an important contribution to gender and sexuality 
studies. Informed by this line of thought, in this research we want to assess 
the ways in which everyday practices of friendship contribute to the debate on 
choice and self-determination as a fundamental human right. 

The chapters included in this final section place friendship at the centre 
of intimate choices that have an impact on the self and others. Ana Lúcia 
Santos takes her study about cohabiting with friends in adult life in 
Portugal as her point of departure to suggest a connection between inti- 
macy, cohabitation and what she suggests framing as the “heterotopic citi- 
zenship” when precariousness and lack of formal recognition of queer 
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bonds are features cohabitants share. In her chapter, Zowie Davy investi- 
gates a central topic regarding friendship and choice that is still absent 
from research in Southern European countries—the role of friends who 
proactively choose to provide valuable peer-support to gender-diverse 
children in the school context. Finally, combining a genealogical perspec- 
tive on Italian feminisms and social movement analysis, Elia A.G. Arfini 
reflects on the emergence and current state of queer transfeminist move- 
ments in Italy, highlighting their contribution to the theorization of post- 
traditional intimacies and materialist analysis of gender (as) labour. 
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In her poem “And Still I Rise”, Maya Angelou (1978) shows how racial- 
ized subjects who are subject to all sorts of obstacles, hatred and racism 
nonetheless kept poetically and politically rising—and, I would add, upris- 
ing. I propose to analyse uprisings not only as the factual and organized 
gathering of people under a specific objective but also as a broader and 
more contextualized sensibility to what is common. I am tackling upris- 
ings in the context of considering citizenship also as a form of exclusion of 
Others from the polis. Intimacy as part of the political, as feminists before 
us have so emphatically declared, is a very important part of what is 
excluded and banished and in fact disappears from view. Thus, a sociology 
of haunting (Gordon, 1997) is much needed as it provokes us to think 
about the silenced, the repressed, and the non-visible that still produce 
effects: those that are hidden from the public eye, racialized Others, 
women and queers/trans and the ones that rise in Angelou’s poem. 
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Therefore, I will take some examples of uprisings, referring to assemblies, 
changes in traditional forms of political representation and protest 
marches. 

This meditation on a very ample idea of uprisings does not report a 
specific research nor does it try to create any theory of its own regarding 
these issues. Actually in this text, I am trying to make sense of politics in 
action, namely, at the level of feminist activism and organizing. The text is 
organized as a reflection as part of the political/feminist practices I 
describe and to some extent have participated in. Like Donna Haraway 
(1997, p. 24) I refuse the position of the modest witness: 


(...) one of the founding virtues of what we call modernity. This is the virtue 
that guarantees that the modest witness is the legitimate and authorized 
ventriloquist for the object world, adding nothing from his mere opinions, 
from his biasing embodiment. And so he is endowed with the remarkable 
power to establish the facts. He bears witness: he is objective; he guarantees 
the clarity and purity of objects. His subjectivity is his objectivity. His narra- 
tives have a magical power — they lose all trace of their history as stories, as 
products of partisan projects, as contestable representations, or as con- 
structed documents in their potent capacity to define the facts. 


This specific reflection is actually based on a subject position opposed to 
the modest witness. Rather, this reflection is much more anchored on my 
experience as a militant in Left Bloc, as a participant in “Orgullo Critico” 
and an enthusiastic observer of the “#elenio” movement in Brazil. 
Therefore, I analyse them as practices that are not external to me. To 
understand such effects, my participation outside of a position of mere 
observer was important, even to access the political grammars being used 
and their effects. In addition, Brazil was included as way of understanding 
the dynamics between global and local points of observation, making a 
reference to other Portuguese-speaking countries, not only Southern 
Europe, and showing how common and shared some of the issues raised 
here are. 

In the case of Left Bloc, I am a member of that party and had the 
opportunity to participate in the construction of this party, especially con- 
cerning politics of gender and intersectionality. As for “#elenio”, I am 
currently a visiting professor in Brazil and had an opportunity to bear wit- 
ness to the efforts developed by this multitude in the presidential election 
in 2018. In the case of Madrid’s Critical Pride, I started to participate in 
this event in 2015. Therefore, my point of departure here is not 
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participant observation or ethnography but rather my own political 
engagement with these different ways of producing and making feminist / 
queer/trans politics. In this text, I revisit some events I witnessed and 
participated in, and I will therefore try to produce an engaged reading of 
these movements. This text is more of a practice of reading (Spivak, 2014), 
instead of proposing conclusions based on empirical observations. 

In this chapter, examples coming from political practices are offered in 
order to show some of the possibilities of resistance that tackle relevant 
issues for intimate and sexual citizenship. These include the right to pro- 
test and to organize and mobilize others in matters that concern sexual 
rights but also, in a broader sense, the right to live in a democracy, the 
right to have a public sphere and the right to be represented and to repre- 
sent. The performative right to appear is exercised in uprisings and other 
forms of gathering in the streets or other public spaces (Butler, 2015a). 
The right to appear affirms and situates the body in the centre of political 
claims for economic, social, juridical and political viability of such bodies 
(Pérez Navarro, 2017). 

My aim in this chapter is to analyse the shape, conditions of possibility 
and effects of feminist uprisings within a context of neoliberal politics, 
austerity measures and contempt for rights. In pursuing such concerns, we 
consider both a global setting for this topic (using Brazil as an example of 
resistance) and a local context—Portugal and Spain. These uprisings have 
occurred around the globe claiming for democracy, social justice, equality 
and freedom of expression. Starting with a general cycle of protest that 
was initiated by the Arab Spring, these marches and gatherings have also 
occurred in Southern Europe in 2011 and subsequent years (Pérez 
Navarro, 2014). 

Part of the European strategy to tackle the so-called Euro debt crisis 
was the implementation of a neoliberal programme of austerity measures 
(Bibow, 2012). The immediate result was lower wages and increased 
unemployment (Castro Caldas, 2012) among youngsters who were 
encouraged to immigrate. These measures were backed by states with the 
stronger economic positions (Armingeon & Cranmer, 2018). Education, 
arts, research and health were the areas which were most subject to cuts. 
Unemployment funds, pensions and other forms of social support and 
care were mitigated and in fact lowered. The neoliberal rationality that 
organizes these policies and the politics behind them generates an ever- 
reducing version of the state (Brown, 2015). This reaction to the crisis in 
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fact greatly contributed to the erosion of public policies of social protec- 
tion, typical of neoliberal rationalities. 

To further complicate these matters, in several countries (the United 
States, Brazil and Hungary, among others), political articulations have 
given way to right and far-right politics that are fuelled by hatred against 
social movements, immigrants and racialized populations (Brown, 2019). 
In Southern Europe, the creation and increasing political impact of 
extreme right parties and movements is changing the political landscape. 
In fact a mixture of hard-right populism and neoliberal policies has created 
an environment-based White male supremacy. This antidemocratic turn 
includes fundamentalist Christian values, extremely conservative views on 
gender and nationalism and racism (Brown, 2019). I give here a quick 
example. In his usually vitriolic tweets, Donald Trump (Suspended 
account, 2019), president of the United States, declared: 


So interesting to see “Progressive” Democrat Congresswomen, who origi- 
nally came from countries whose governments are a complete and total 
catastrophe, the worst, most corrupt and inept anywhere in the world (if 
they even have a functioning government at all), now loudly (...) and 
viciously telling the people of the United States, the greatest and most pow- 
erful Nation on earth, how our government is to be run. Why don’t they go 
back and help fix the totally broken and crime infested places from which 
they came. Then come back and show us how (...) it is done. These places 
need your help badly, you can’t leave fast enough. ’m sure that Nancy 
Pelosi would be very happy to quickly work out free travel arrangements! 


Despite the violent tone of this tweet, the radical way in which American 
exceptionalism (Puar, 2007) is being aggressively put forward needs to be 
understood as central in this imperialist discourse. Note the intersections 
of race, gender and geographical origin of the targets of this form of xeno- 
phobic hate speech: Trump is addressing congresswomen of colour and 
targeting them as outsiders (despite their US citizenship). These outsiders 
are positioned as people that should be sent away, to a far and distant 
home elsewhere outside the United States that does not count as home, 
even if one is an American citizen. Racialization and racism speak louder 
than citizenship in these tweets. An imperialist view of the United States 
as primus inter pares, first among equals, making them “the greatest and 
most powerful” people on earth—US exceptionalism—is positioned vis-a- 
vis “totally broken and crime infested places from which they came”. 
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These countries are described as corrupt countries, a widely used marker 
for lack of “civilization” and development. In a sense, this “Make America 
Great” statement is built upon a colonial understanding of the world, 
using racialization as its political grammar. These far-right patronizing 
offensives target members of congress that are women of colour, with 
non-European/US origins, and show the need to organize intersection- 
ally, across differences in order to establish alliances to fight back. This 
trope of corruption is not far from Frantz Fanon’s (2004) description of 
the colonized as represented by the colonizer in the famous chapter 
“Concerning Violence”: 


The “native” is declared impervious to ethics, representing not only the 
absence of values but also the negation of values. He /sic/ is, dare we say it, 
the enemy of values. In other words, absolute evil. A corrosive element, 
destroying everything within his reach, a corrupting element, distorting 
everything which involves aesthetics or morals, an agent of malevolent pow- 
ers, an unconscious and in curable instrument of blind forces. (p. 6) 


This continuity of underdevelopment and corruption, in fact coloniality 
in Quijano’s (2000) sense, is actually much used by the far right to char- 
acterize the political situation before they arrive in power or to attack 
democratic forces, which they inevitably construe as corrupt. This can be 
seen in the case of Brazil with the attacks on the Workers’ Party 
(PT—Partido dos Trabathadores) and on former President Lula (Davis & 
Straubhaar, 2020). 

The theme of corruption is also used by politicians such as Trump to 
refer to other countries and to adversaries. The adversaries are described 
antagonistically as political enemies—rather than adversarial confronta- 
tion, that is, democratic agonism, to use Chantal Mouffe’s (2005) terms. 
This is a display of animosity and, in fact, of severe confrontation with the 
Other who is viewed as someone who should be punished, or even physi- 
cally eliminated. See, for example, Trump’s call for the arrest of presiden- 
tial candidate Hilary Clinton (BBC News, 2016) or an even more extreme 
version of this, when then candidate Bolsonaro declared in a political rally 
that members of the Workers’ Party in the state of Acre should be shot by 
a firing squad (Ribeiro, 2018). I tackle these examples together because 
some of their rationales are in fact being used globally to articulate far- 
right government projects. 

For Levitsky and Ziblatt (2018), these depictions show not only a decay 
in Western democracies but for some the possibility of direct risks for the 
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continuity of democracies: the death of democracy. Wendy Brown (2015) 
made a very strong case on how neoliberalism is eroding liberal democra- 
cies, in fact making the state redundant with austerity politics and the 
dismantling of public services through privatization. The economization 
of the political and the idea of governance replace the political rationality 
with a market lexicon. These are very effective ways of replacing democ- 
racy, an expensive and time-consuming practice. Therefore, sovereignty 
and the demos are being replaced by management, making the rule of the 
common increasingly impossible. The racist rhetoric of White male 
supremacy and centrality of the angry White male as a political figure are 
very important for the populist hard right, as described by Brown (2019). 
In this dystopic ethos, the perceived loss of privileges generates a political 
nihilism where apocalypse seems to be preferable to losing this supremacy, 
even if this radical destruction of the common destroys everyone, a sort of 
a “Capitalocene” (Moore, 2015) horror story. 

A similar remark was introduced by Silvia Federici (2004) when analys- 
ing the primitive accumulation of capital, which happens at all times in 
capitalism and is based on the separation of the producer from the means 
of production. This entailed a process of privatizing the common, of an 
enclosing force that through economic crises, wars and expropriation was 
able to produce the right-less working force, dependant on salary. These 
moves of enclosing the communal are ways of producing and constituting 
precaritization: 


Usually induced and reproduced by governmental and economic institu- 
tions, this process acclimatizes populations over time to insecurity and hope- 
lessness; it is structured into the institutions of temporary labor and 
decimated social services and the general attrition of the active remnants of 
social democracy in favor of entrepreneurial modalities supported by fierce 
ideologies of individual responsibility and the obligation to maximize one's 
own market value as the ultimate aim in life. (Butler, 2015a, p. 15) 


Precaritization could be a synonym for neoliberalism. This process of 
changing from a logic of common rights to a logic of an extreme mode of 
individualism where there are no protections and responses in fact creates 
a society based on precarity, which 


(...) designates that politically induced condition in which certain popula- 
tions suffer from failing social and economic networks of support more than 
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others, and become differentially exposed to injury, violence, and death 
(. ...) Populations that are differentially exposed suffer heightened risk of 
disease, poverty, starvation, displacement, and vulnerability to violence 
without adequate protection or redress. (Butler, 2015a, p. 33) 


This unequal distribution of vulnerability exposes our sociality and inter- 
dependency: social relations either prevent or reinforce such precarious 
lives. Neoliberal rationality is exploiting precarity and trying to turn it into 
a problem of individuals: individuals that lack merit and achievements in 
order to resist such precarity. This in fact induces the population not only 
to develop a sense of increased expendability as Judith Butler (2015a) 
points out but to live inside a certain panoptic of self-vigilance and control 
(Foucault, 1977) in biopolitical terms. Neoliberalism seems to get rid of 
democracy and some of its guarantees, as it continues its long march (Hall, 
2011). But how can these politics be counteracted? The task of this chap- 
ter is to point out some possibilities of resistance. 

I am thinking with Lynne Segal’s (2017) notion of radical happiness as 
moments of collective struggle where social relations and bonds are reaf- 
firmed, by acting in concert. This joy of the common, of the collective, is 
crucial as an antidote to neoliberal reason. Ideological formations of indi- 
vidualism and meritocracy, alongside the sacred importance of commodi- 
fication, can be very demanding and psychologically impossible to tackle 
with the norm of compulsory happiness (Ahmed, 2010) within this neo- 
liberal political formation. Taking into account that the infrastructure and 
social conditions for thriving are being threatened by neoliberalism, Segal 
(2017) makes a case for the importance of collective movements to claim 
such common ground, even in psychic terms. This means that the struggle 
itself is a way in which these bodies in alliance (Butler, 2015a), taking to 
the streets, in fact expand and express a collective joy. 

This undoubtedly resonates with the Spinozist idea of affect as an effect 
of a bodies on other bodies, an ethics of pressure as Butler (2015b) 
describes it, expanding or diminishing potency. Such joy in Spinoza’s phi- 
losophy is an affect that increases the conatus, “each thing, as far as it lies 
in itself, strives to persevere in its being” (Spinoza, 1994, p. 159). Conatus 
is expanded or diminished by the contacts with others, showing how cen- 
tral interdependency and sociality can be for the subject. A radical notion 
of interdependency (Care Collective, 2020) can be used against the neo- 
liberal self-contained individual (Sampson, 1988). 
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BRAZIL, ELE NÃO 


#elenao [“ele não”, not him] was a hashtag used in the context of the 
presidential election campaign to form a platform against Bolsonaro, then 
a candidate of the far right. The Facebook page Women United against 
Bolsonaro that started that hashtag at the end of August 2018 reached 
more than 3 million members. Its goal was to create a women’s front 
against the candidate (Carranca, 2018). Jair Bolsonaro is known for his 
racist, sexist and homophobic declarations, including a statement that 
took him to court, claiming that a woman MP Maria do Rosário from the 
Workers’ Party was too ugly to be raped by him. He was declared guilty 
and forced to publicly apologize and pay damages to MP Maria do Rosário 
(Galvani, 2019). Other political declarations that Bolsonaro made 
throughout his career included very sexist views and very opposed to 
women’s rights. Therefore, it was not surprising that groups of women 
would organize a movement showing their indignation against this 
candidate. 

The context where “#elenao” occurs is a very polarized presidential 
election campaign, with anti-left (especially anti-Workers’ Party) hatred 
being explored by the media and by the hard-right Bolsonaro campaign. 
This exploration of “anti-petismo” [anti-Workers’ Party, PT] had started 
during the cycle of protests of 2013 that were initially against the rise in 
the price of tickets for collective transports (Delcourt, 2016). Fully 
explored by a right that could not access government democratically 
through elections, with four successive presidential mandates by the 
Workers’ Party, an anti-petismo feeling entered the political arena. As con- 
gress and the senate are highly divided and divisive given the sheer number 
of parties in Congress in Brazil (30), any government has to negotiate 
with several parties in order to pass laws. The senate follows suit with 21 
parties. 

The trope of corruption was present through operation “Car Wash”, a 
very mediatic corruption investigation, led by the Federal Police of Brazil 
and initially by Judge Sérgio Moro, then Minister of Justice in Bolsonaro’s 
government. This operation started with money laundering, then bribery 
and corruption involving billions of dollars around Petrobras, the Brazilian 
oil company. Part of this investigation used plea bargains to get the infor- 
mation with convicts or suspects (Souza, 2017). 

This police investigation led to charges being pressed and later the 
incarceration of former President Lula. However, Lula was a candidate in 
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the 2019 elections and, according to polls, possibly the candidate with the 
most votes. His defence attorneys accused the prosecutors and the judge 
of not having enough evidence of such crimes and of political persecution. 
This claim is based on the idea of lawfare, using the judicial system to 
impact the other powers (Carvalho & Fonseca, 2019). The whole opera- 
tion has a certain resonance with the Italian operation “Mani Pulite” and 
the mediatization of the whole process. President Dilma Rousseff was the 
target of an impeachment process opened by former allies, and Vice 
President Michel Temer replaced her, in what she claimed to be an act of 
treason. A long campaign against her presidency had already started in 
2013 and reached its peaked when Congress agreed to investigate her for 
account manipulation to hide the deficit. President Rousseff was tried and 
found guilty of the charges and impeached in 2016! (Nunes & Melo, 
2017). Temer’s presidency was an opportunity to put several laws into 
practice that were not in the electoral programme of Rousseff-Temer’s 
ticket, opening the social democratic legacy of PT to neoliberalism. During 
the elections in 2018, Bolsonaro quickly became a favourite. Winning the 
first round, he was positioned as the possible winner of the second round 
with candidate Fernando Haddad (PT). 

Months before, in 2018, the execution of Marielle Franco in Rio de 
Janeiro at the hands of organized crime galvanized the attention of the 
world and of social movements in Brazil. “Elenão” was an attempt to 
unite women (and allies) against this specific sexist, racist and homophobic 
candidate (Slattery & Stargardter, 2018). Based on this track record, they 
started online and were able to gather millions of women protesting 
against the candidate all over Brazil. This call for women against Bolsonaro 
was a surprising outcome in a campaign marked by incidents, strong polar- 
ization and fake news. Considered to be the biggest demonstration of 
women in the history of Brazil (Rossi et al., 2018), this demonstration 
united women and other groups against a candidate that used a logic of 
attacking women, queers and trans, Blacks and indigenous people to get 
votes. This repudiation was very important to show a way of organizing in 
an electoral period that was not based only on political parties. As it was 
seen to be effective, this action was emulated by the supporters of 
Bolsonaro using an “elesim” copycat movement. Usage, however, is of 
capital importance in this type of action using a very ample idea of women 
as a marker of resistance against the very conservative declarations and 


1 See Jornal Nacional (2016). 
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politics of Bolsonaro. I like to think that there is a feminist logic in this 
very wide use of the idea of women: organizing through differences, find- 
ing a common threat and creating action that unites all these groups fight- 
ing together under the figure of women. 

Media coverage was very detrimental to this action, hiding the real 
numbers of people protesting, due to the alignment of most media against 
the Workers’ Party candidate. This anti-Workers’ Party discourse (“anti- 
petismo”) was determinant in understanding these elections and intoxi- 
cated public opinion. But the most relevant fact was that this movement 
was able to restore some sense of agency in elections whose result seemed 
inevitable, some perspective of a possible change in the outcome. In fact 
Bolsonaro did not win the first round and was elected in the second round 
with 55% of the votes, which was not a landslide win as expected. But this 
was the biggest, most massive demonstration against his views led by 
women and feminists and other social movements in Brazil. This possibil- 
ity of organizing a political campaign against a candidate whose views are 
detrimental to human rights and of sustaining a social uprising against 
such views seems to be a very useful way of contesting dominant values. In 
addition, it provided the political space for opposition to the hard right. 


MADRID, ORGULLO CRÍTICO 


“Orgullo Crítico” [Critical Pride] is a yearly demonstration/march that is 
alternative and critical of the official LGBT pride, “Orgullo Madrid”. 
Each year members of political movements, groups and collectives gather 
in area of Lavapies, Madrid, and start a march that takes them through the 
most emblematic gay neighbourhood in Madrid, Chueca. This march is, 
however, very distinct from the LGBT pride march in Madrid, with spon- 
sors, advertising and commercial appeal. A queer liberalism in David Eng’s 
(2010) terms, it shows a possibility of social mobility for some gays and 
lesbians economically through consumption and legally through the con- 
cession of rights and legal protections. However, these are only possible 
for some groups, in terms of class and race. 

Racialized groups are often outside these possibilities of social ascen- 
sion. In gatherings such as “Orgullo Crítico”, the common ground 
between anti-racist, migrants, queers, trans*, feminists, sudaca—Latin 
Americans, “okupas”, polyamory and other groups is most often anti- 
capitalist activism and an idea of a coalitional march against several forms 
of oppression that are interconnected. “Orgullo Critico” (https:// 
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orgullocritico.wordpress.com/2017/04/24/historia) has a story of dif- 
ferent names and collectives associated with it, but this is marked by a 
strong preoccupation with migrants and racism and a dissatisfaction with 
the way in which “Orgullo Madrid” was representing the LGBT popula- 
tion. The critique of these neoliberal forms of homonormativity (Duggan, 
2003; Lasio et al., 2019; Oliveira et al., 2013) based a depoliticization 
through consumption and commodification of identities in order to be 
assimilated was present from its beginnings in 2008. 

During the years 2015-2017, I participated in Critical Pride, inter- 
viewed /talked to some of the people who organized and marched in the 
event and tried to make sense of the political practice they were putting 
forth. Closely connected with the 15-M movement (Pérez Navarro, 2014) 
operating since 2011, it even got called “Orgullo Indignado” during a 
period, showing its allegiance with the cycle of protest occurring in 
Southern Europe. Using 15-M methodologies, they resort to assemblies 
in order to take decisions and make the event happen. This gathering was 
instrumental in showing other forms of resistance that tackle queer and 
trans* oppression that do not need to be complicit with capitalism or neo- 
liberalism. “Orgullo es protesta” [Pride is protest] is one of their mottos 
and an important political slogan that denounces pride which is commer- 
cial and that lacks political consciousness of looking at how that oppres- 
sion is integrated into the wider picture of geopolitics and global markets. 
Linking LGBT pride to a concern over wider politics that nonetheless 
affect queers and trans* in their multiple assemblages of belongings and 
disidentifications, class, race, migrant status, relationship status and so on 
seems to be a very effective way of tackling all of these issues together. This 
idea of pride as a coalition is promising as it enlarges strict identity politics 
into a much wider and encompassing form of claiming common ground. 
Such forms of coalitional politics tackling economic injustice, state vio- 
lence and ecological catastrophe seem very promising in creation of the 
common as everyone will be affected in one way or another. 


LEFT BLOC, PORTUGAL 


This movement of citizens organized as a political party (https://www. 
bloco.org/o-bloco/estatutos.htm) was founded in 1999 as a platform 
combining three political parties: Partido Socialista Revolucionário 
[Socialist Revolutionary Party |, Trotskyist oriented; the União Democrática 
Popular [Popular Democratic Union], Marxist Leninist; and Política XXI 
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[Politics 21], ranging from Marxists to social democrats. These parties 
were reorganized later as political collectives and their principles are 
expressed within the tendencies inside Left Bloc. So from the start, Left 
Bloc was based on the idea of a coalition of the several different lefts in 
Portugal. From its foundational manifesto, “Começar de Novo” [Starting 
Over] (de Esquerda, n.d.): 


The (Left) Bloc will take on the great tradition of popular struggle in the 
country and will learn from other experiences and challenges; renewing the 
legacy of socialism and including the convergent contributions of diverse 
citizens, forces and movements, that through the years have been commit- 
ted to a search for alternatives to capitalism. It is from here that we want to 
construct a popular, plural, combative and influent Left, able to recon- 
struct hope. 


This manifesto shows the type of a broad coalitional platform that was 
being created, bringing together diverse political ideologies on the left 
and feminists, anti-racists, anti-capitalists, environmentalists, LGBT and 
queers, trade unionists and activists against poverty, among others. 

José Soeiro (2019), a Left Bloc MP, analyses the idea of what it means 
to be a party in a socialist framework. He argues that in the Manifesto of 
the Communist Party, a (communist) party means a group of people think- 
ing in a common way, a party in a conflict; that is they are the working 
class in a dynamics of class struggle. With social democratic parties, the 
modern shape of political parties starts to take shape. Coming out of a 
union (like the Labour Party in the UK), or out of ruptures in other par- 
ties and recompositions, parties were different from social movements and 
from other collectives. However, parties such as Left Bloc could be seen as 
platforms that combine several dimensions: party, social movement and 
collective. These platforms aim at politics of representation in the state 
while acknowledging and acting upon the different political subjects. 
Therefore they work with party politics and with social movements activ- 
ism, such as trade union and feminist, anti-racist, ecological, queer and 
trans movements. 

At the same time, Left Bloc was trying to get political representation 
and started with two parliamentary seats (1999-2004). In the last legisla- 
tive elections in 2015, Left Bloc had a result of 550,892 votes and a 
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parliamentary representation of 19 members of parliament (MP).? 
Fundamental to that result was a systematic refusal of austerity measures 
and of the neoliberal logic of the sanctions imposed on Portugal by the 
Troika. Alongside the Communist Party, Left Bloc decided to support the 
second most voted party, the Socialist Party, to overthrow the neoliberal 
right Social Democratic Party. It was the decision of both Left Bloc and 
the Communist Party that allowed political change. The agreement that 
Left Bloc made with the Socialists implied a refusal to continue austerity 
policies that attacked working classes. 

From 2014 onwards, Left Bloc has had a female coordinator, Catarina 
Martins. That is just a part of gender equality policies in this party. Equal 
lists of members of parliament, a very visible EuroMP, Marisa Matias, later 
the candidate for the presidency who garnered 10% of the votes, alongside 
very affluent MPs like Mariana Mortagua in male-dominated areas like 
economy and finances, they were very visible in terms of media attention. 
Starting with a renovation of leading figures in Left Bloc, all male, women 
are now the most visible faces in the party. This is not only related to 
Portugal’s effort to introduce gender equality policies but related to an 
explicit concern with feminism and gender equality in terms of political 
representation. This was instrumental in bringing forward as action what 
most radical left parties use as discourse on principles, but nonetheless 
continue with mostly male representatives. This issue of representation 
seems almost to be a matter of representative democracy, but I would 
argue that this is a most relevant step in order to bring more women and 
feminist activists to the political scene, thus enhancing political participa- 
tion not only as male privilege but a way of democratizing democracy 
(Santos, 1998). 

As feminist activist Andrea Peniche (2019), in a magazine of Left Bloc, 
puts it: gender equality is the minimum condition for democracy, and anti- 
capitalist feminism is the political commitment that can actually shape and 
produce social change. This engagement in feminism is based on the idea 
that Left Bloc is a platform of social movements not only a political party. 
The party includes feminism as one of its political commitments, and usu- 
ally feminist concerns are present in Left Bloc’s publications, projects of 
law and media discourse. Left Bloc offers training in anti-capitalist femi- 
nism, anti-racism, ecology, class struggles and social transformation as a 
whole, not only focusing on single-issue policies such as narrowing it 


? The party kept the same number of seats in the 2019 Parliamentary elections. 
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down to class struggle, as other forces on the left usually do. Left Bloc is 
an interesting case of a party that does not abdicate from using social 
movement tactics, strategies and activism while keeping and trying to 
increase its political representation in the state. In this case, it is not a spe- 
cific uprising but an effort to create spaces where these actions are possi- 
ble, even if this means finding a place in representative democracy and 
then creating several forms of uprising. On the other hand, this political 
space is continuously pollenated by the claims and efforts from social 
movements, informing and acting upon political and legislative produc- 
tion. In a sense, being in a radical left political party is itself a form of 
uprising in these times. 


THE COMMON 


In this chapter, some uprisings have been presented as feminist ways of 
organizing and rethinking the political (Mouffe, 2005) and the common 
through collective actions. Along with Lynne Segal (2017), I claim that 
these actions of promoting a different sharing of the common also impact 
on a sense of collective joy, in Spinoza’s sense, a way of enhancing the 
conatus, affecting other bodies and making pressure on them to thrive. 
These concerns seem to be of vital importance in the bleak scenario of the 
Capitalocene (Moore, 2015), with the added pressure of the resentment 
politics of White male supremacy (Brown, 2019). In fact, thinking about 
other possibilities, rebuilding and re-enacting movements that counteract 
the nihilist politics of the hard right are fundamental to resist in order to 
create alliances for caring and interdependency (Care Collective, 2020) 
and to produce political change that reverts this scenario. 

Referring to “Orgullo Critico”, the effects of presenting these open 
and assembleary forms of thinking and collective work lead to an alterna- 
tive queer and trans* pride which is capable of encompassing the differ- 
ences within these groups and their allies. I am interested in showing how 
these political loci offer a “training of imagination that can change our 
epistemological performance” (Spivak, 2014, p. 4). Following Spivak’s 
reasoning, in a time where borders continue to occupy such an important 
space in political imagination, the belief in a borderless world with uncon- 
ditional hospitality is utopic and revolutionary, but nonetheless, engage- 
ment with it offers horizons of possibility for social change. In a sense, the 
idea of broad coalitions, with left parties and social movements, of gather- 
ings of people that are questioning the effects of neoliberalism and their 
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damaging practices, is akin to this idea of a borderless world, finding com- 
monalities between different struggles, joining forces to fight for an infra- 
structure and social networks that support everyone: a sense of and for 
the common. 

This way of creating common ground for political struggle seems to be 
very promising to impact on the effects of fragmentation of identity poli- 
tics. The reason why such political projects thrive is precisely because they 
tend to go beyond the fragments (Rowbotham et al., 2013) of single-issue 
policies and try to tackle several interconnected issues in their complexity. 
The issue with anti-capitalist feminism can be a good example by linking 
the structuring effects of capitalism and commodification with a structural 
gender inequality in order to exploit women as the basis for workforce 
reproduction. This sort of critique is only possible when political and 
social movements are able to discuss and generate what I call hyphenated 
knowledges (de Oliveira, 2014), meaning bodies of knowledge/praxis 
coming from different sources and backgrounds, able to come together to 
create hybrid forms such as queer feminism and anti-capitalist feminism. 
The constitution of these knowledges as a political practice is only viable 
in an ecology of knowledge that does not seek single-issue policies focused 
only on one axis of oppression but rather engages in complex political 
solutions aimed at the several constituencies, in an increasingly intersec- 
tional world. Also in terms of participatory forms of citizenship, these 
struggles for the common create moments of integration and of possibility 
of coming together, appearing together as bodies in alliance (Butler, 
2015a), claiming the conditions that allow such bodies to thrive and 
resisting the precaritization that neoliberal rationality imposes as 
vulnerability. 

The example focused on the “#elenio” movement brought to the fore 
the possibility of deconstructing a political campaign of a far-right candi- 
date with a response from social movements and citizens. Such a response 
articulated in the digital social networks leads to a reaction against bigotry, 
sexism, racism and homo-/transphobia. This is another way of construct- 
ing acommon ground, that of addressing our concerns of being governed 
by a far-right racist, sexist and homo- and transphobic president. These 
women, and women were the political subject being nominated for this 
process, organized the biggest demonstrations led by civil society and 
social movements in recent years in Brazil against a presidential candidate 
supported by the media and the religious conservatives. Nonetheless, he 
got elected, but the idea of “ele nao” [not him] is still very much used in 
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the opposition to the conservative far-right policies he is implementing—a 
resonance of a political struggle finding echo as political opposition. In 
addition, the memory of Marielle Franco and the homages to her world- 
wide have been having multiple effects in raising consciousness for this 
political moment in Brazil. The inclusion of the Brazilian case here is 
intended to mark how women can be turned into political figures that 
oppose the angry White male figure and its supremacy and symbolize 
resistance and the struggle for the common, against the hard-right focus 
on property and privatization of public goods. 

In the case of Left Bloc, the idea of a political force that can make tem- 
porary agreements in order to take back power from neoliberal right seems 
very relevant and able to give to the radical left a space to influence public 
policies that help overcome the effects of neoliberalism. However, as 
Catarina Principe (2019) writes, this support of centre-left parties is some- 
times accompanied by the impossibility of totally erasing austerity policies 
due to commitments with the European Union. The “geringong¢a” [con- 
traption], as this unanticipated parliamentary coalition became known, 
also seemed successful by complying with EU rules while maintaining 
some of the marks of austerity as a legacy of the previous government 
agreement with the Troika. Politically, nonetheless, that strategy had at 
least a mitigating effect for the population that was severely affected by the 
austerity politics of the right. And that was attained by the “geringonga”. 
The renewal of the party with these women in positions of visibility also 
seems important in feminist terms, as it opens and enlarges the scope of 
possibilities for women in politics. If we are to dispute a common ground 
against capitalism and privatization, we need to dispute hegemony (Laclau 
& Mouffe, 2001), and to that end, a politics of protest is very useful but 
not enough. Therefore, disputing political power, having seats in 
Parliament and affecting public policies are also important. 

This idea of the common, of public spaces and goods, which is inevita- 
bly disappearing within neoliberal political economies, seems a powerful 
antidote to the privatization of the public in times of a hard-right cycle. 
This reclaiming of the common and of the collective can be an interesting 
point for thinking about intimate and sexual rights in a way that is not 
linked with individual rights as liberal feminism often does, but more as 
social and societal rights based on economic justice, democracy for all and 
the fight against discrimination, not only to safeguard the target popula- 
tions but also as a public good. As we can learn for “Orgullo Crítico”, this 
idea of a collective that is not focused on only one form of oppression but 
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rather as a matrix of several oppressions seems to be a prolific way of keep- 
ing and enlarging this common ground. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Bisexual Citizenship in Portugal 


Mafalda Esteves 


The pattern of recent decades, in so-called Western societies, has been one 
of the major advances in legislation on matters of sexual and reproductive 
equality and rights. As Liguori and Lamas (2003) mention, these advances 
demonstrate that issues of “acceptance” or “non-acceptance” are not 
related to an intrinsic essence based on biological differences between 
people, but rather on historically, culturally and politically attributed val- 
ues. The canons of sex and gender established by the dominant patriarchal 
system have tended to consider some practices and expressions of sex/ 
gender problematic because they do not conform to dichotomies such as 
nature-culture, sex-gender and man-woman, which, in turn, are deeply 
related to each other (Bornstein, 1994; Butler, 1999; Haraway, 1988). 
These sets of prescriptions, therefore, support social processes of regula- 
tion and control of subjects and their bodies (Butler, 1999; Miskolci, 2009). 

In the particular case of processes of intelligibility of sexual and gender 
diversity, these dichotomies undergo social reinforcement by means of cul- 
tural, legal and institutional mechanisms (Bergstrand & Sinski, 2010; 
Emens, 2004), marked by heteronormativity (Warner, 1993), 
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mononormativity (Pieper & Bauer, 2005) and the orientation of desire 
guided by monosexist principles (Caldwell, 2010). The upshot is that the 
life experience of those located outside the set of prescriptions constitut- 
ing the social processes of regulation and control of bodies, as is the case 
of bisexuality,” is typically subject to prejudice and discrimination (Callis, 
2013; Klesse, 2011). In this process, complex frameworks constituted by 
hegemonic beliefs, values, ideologies or languages create and sustain a 
discourse of truth that defines anything lying beyond this border as trans- 
gression or deviation (Santos, 2013). 

References to processes of marginalization which arise from heterosex- 
ism appear in the literature in the first two decades of the twenty-first 
century (Herek et al., 1991; Yost & Thomas, 2012). There is, however, 
less emphasis on processes of discrimination marked by compulsory 
monosexuality,? which is especially problematic in terms of bisexuality 
(Prell & Treen, 2018). 

Recent studies (FRA, 2020; ILGA Europe, 2021) have shown that 
bisexuality has a high rate of incidence of discrimination on grounds of 
sexual orientation, and the greater the openness regarding sexual orienta- 
tion, the higher the risk of aggression and assault, which may be of a physi- 
cal or sexual nature. On the other hand, the number of reports of episodes 
of discrimination for reasons of sexual orientation is low in the bisexual 
population, which implies that these experiences have become invisible 
(Maliepaard & Baumgartner, 2020; Monro, 2015). When compared to 
the rest of the population, bisexual men are less open about revealing their 
sexual orientation, quoting fear of threat, harassment or aggression (FRA, 
2020). According to the same study, almost half the bisexual women sur- 
veyed report having been the target of harassment because of their sexual 
orientation, meaning that they are less willing to reveal their sexual orien- 
tation when compared to lesbian women and gay men. 

As regards sexual rights in the area of conjugality and parenthood in 
particular, these are guaranteed in many European countries, despite the 
worrying setbacks we have witnessed recently (Balint & Sandor, 2020; 
Mulak, 2020). Despite the progressive European legal framework and, 


1A term used to describe people who are sexually attracted to men, women and people of 
different genders and/or identify as bisexual and/or engage sexually with men, women and 
people of different genders and/or identify with broader or more inclusive terms such as 
“sexually fluid” and “sexually flexible” (Fahs, 2009). 

? This is at the base of biases arising from the binomial homosexuality—heterosexuality 
(Barker & Langdridge, 2010). 
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more specifically, the fact that Portugal is ranked the fourth most advanced 
country in terms of sexual and gender equality and diversity in Europe 
(Pacheco, 2021), bisexuality continues to be relegated to a subordinate 
position in Southern Europe (Nogueira & Oliveira, 2010). Furthermore, 
the so-called couple-norm (Roseneil et al., 2020) socially institutionalizes 
not only monogamy but also the idea of a fixed, monolithic sexual identity 
based on a mandatory regime of monosexuality (Caldwell, 2010). As 
such, it produces and reproduces exclusion that ostracizes those who do 
not fit this principle and other normativities that affect how gender, sex 
and desire orientation are conceived (Esterberg, 2002; James, 1996). 

Research on intimate citizenship, particularly in relation to bi+ 
identities,’ calls on different disciplines of the social sciences, such as social 
psychology, to go into greater detail in their analysis of the role of institu- 
tions in the way sexual/intimate citizenship is formulated, enacted and 
lived (Andreouli, 2019). A critical approach to social psychology allows us 
to conceive of sexual citizens not as a status but as the “practices of every- 
day life of invoking one’s rights and making rights claims that position 
oneself and others as (legitimate) political subjects but which may also 
exclude others from political life” (Andreouli, 2019, p. 7). 

In this chapter, I set out to explore how people who identify as bisexual 
construct and express intimate citizenship within the Portuguese context. 
Emerging from an ongoing PhD research in social psychology,* my start- 
ing point is empirical analysis centred on the challenges and constraints 
which are faced by bisexual activism and which help to think about the 
constitution of bisexual citizenship in Portugal. 

In the next section, I present the debate around bisexual citizenship, 
taking intimate citizenship (Plummer, 2003) as a useful analytical concept 
in uncovering the institutionalization of compulsory heterosexuality and 
monosexuality which are present in the daily lives of bisexual people. This 
will also be the key concept in considering the relationship between the 


3A designation which I have adopted, which always implies a plural and heterogeneous 
form in definition and practice, in line with contemporary debates on bisexuality (Maliepaard 
& Baumgarten, 2020; Galupo et al., 2014). 

“With the thesis project “Invisible sexualities: Intimate citizenship and psychosocial well- 
being in bisexuality” under the Doctoral Programme in Psychology (ISCTE-IUL) from the 
European research project “INTIMATE—Citizenship, Care and Choice: The Micropolitics 
of Intimacy in Southern Europe”, funded by the European Research Council (2014-2019) 
and undertaken at the Centre for Social Studies, University of Coimbra. 
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state and civil society with bisexuality in the Portuguese context, as part of 
the discussion on a model for citizenship applied to bisexuality. 

I then present the empirical section in which I explore aspects of sexual 
and intimate citizenship with the voices of Portuguese bisexual activism. It 
will also be in this section that I approach some dimensions of analysis of 
bisexual citizenship that allow an extension of the relationship between 
the individual and collective levels. 

Finally, the closing section presents issues that require attention if a 
solid project of bisexual (intimate) citizenship is to be constituted in 
Portugal and which implies redefining grammars and action repertoires of 
LGBTQI+ activism. 


FROM INTIMATE TO BISEXUAL CITIZENSHIP 


In this context, changes in the way of living, individuality and interper- 
sonal relationships of intimacy have undergone important transforma- 
tions. My starting point, therefore, is the concept of intimate citizenship 
formulated by Plummer (2003) to think about bisexuality in theoretical 
terms. In this sense, intimate citizenship is the lens through which I will 
analyse how bisexual people dispute and construct the right to freely expe- 
rience their intimacy, considering their various intersections (i.e. gender, 
gender identity and age) (Monro, 2015). Following that, I will examine 
the implications of visibility (or lack of it) in public terms and end by pre- 
senting the components for a proposal for bisexual citizenship. 

Traditional conceptions of citizenship which are centred on political 
belonging have been expanded over time due to geopolitical and sociocul- 
tural changes brought about by globalization. This is the case of deterri- 
torialization, the decrease in the autonomy of member states, policies for 
diversity and the existence of social identity movements (Cooper, 1993). 
Movements for sexual and gender equality and diversity played an impor- 
tant role in introducing transformations in what has been designated as 
the couple, family and intimacy, breaking with the constant pressure of 
cis/heteronormativity (Warner, 1993). These transformations in the 
sphere of intimacy have enabled the development of ways to overcome the 
conventional model of family and conjugality (Roseneil et al., 2020). 

A different concept of citizenship can also be applied, with implications 
for the way we understand inequality. If we take the concept of citizenship 
as performative, this is related to the act of laying claim to rights and not 
so much as a condition of participation (Isin, 2019). In other words, one 
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is constituted as a political subject more by one’s acts as a citizen than by 
one’s status (Andreouli, 2019, p. 2). 

The emergence and consolidation of the theoretical field of sexual citi- 
zenship has provided an interdisciplinary lens that can focus on theorizing 
about access to rights (guaranteed or denied) for different social groups 
based on their sexuality. This is particularly the case regarding sexual 
expression and identity (Kaplan, 1997; Richardson, 2000) and in relating 
these rights to sexual and bodily responsibilities, with an emphasis also on 
cultural, political and legal aspects (Hearn et al., 2011, p. 7). Furthermore, 
this theoretical field considers sexual citizenship as a concept which should 
be applied to refer to sexual rights (guaranteed or rejected) and to the way 
we are “entitled to express ourselves sexually” (Richardson, 2000, 2018). 

The concept of intimate citizenship has gradually replaced the concept 
of sexual citizenship, given its broader scope (Plummer, 2003; Roseneil, 
2013). This is an approach that is related to the “decisions people have to 
make about controlling (or not) their body, feelings and relationships; 
access (or lack of it) to representations, relationships, public spheres, etc.; 
and with social choices (or not) about identities, gender experiences and 
erotic experiences” (Plummer, 2003, p. 27). For Plummer, therefore, it 
does not imply “a model, a pattern, a form”, and intimate citizenship 
becomes a concept that “integrates a vast set of stories and public dis- 
courses about how to live one’s personal life in a postmodern world, where 
we have to deal with an increasing number of options and difficulties 
about how to build our intimacy” (2003, p. 26). Therefore, aspects related 
to control, access and choice in relation to what he calls “zones of inti- 
macy” inform and significantly affect one’s personal life. 

Although there are differences (in emphasis, design and terminology), 
the approaches to intimate citizenship aim to overcome the limitations of 
perspectives focused exclusively on issues related to sexual orientation. 
The aim is also to inform about the heterocissexism that characterizes the 
concept of traditional citizenship and results from the institutionalization 
of male, heterosexual, cisnormative privileges (Evans, 1993; Hines, 2009; 
Richardson, 2000). The ongoing debates thus allow us to ponder who is 
included in citizenship and who lies outside its boundaries; it shows that 
the resulting choices and problems, which are apparently personal and 
private, have very significant public and political implications (Yip, 2008). 

Evans (1993) explored the notion of bisexual citizenship for the first 
time and highlighted self-nomination for free sexual expression, relating it 
to a set of rights, namely, the rights of sexual expression and consumption 
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and the importance of taking on responsibility and obligations. This 
debate thus highlights the way in which the exercise of citizenship is inter- 
connected with the language that arises in issues of private life and inti- 
macy. This author also highlights tensions between private and personal 
aspects and more universal or public contexts. This association between 
private decisions and public dialogue has emerged within debates in differ- 
ent disciplines and continues to do so (Barker, 2007, 2012; Suess, 2015). 

It is crucial that the regime of intimate citizenship to be implemented 
includes the state and civil society and that it supports personal choices 
and agency in intimate relationships, such as respect and recognition of 
the dynamic and changing character of relationships over time. As argued 
by Roseneil et al. (2020), if there is room for transformation, the persis- 
tence and centrality of the couple-norm will be attenuated, with greater 
freedom and proximity to the full exercise of intimate citizenship. 

Contemporary analyses of sexual and intimate citizenship (Richardson, 
2018; Roseneil et al., 2020) continue to pay scant attention to bisexual 
citizenship, some exceptions notwithstanding (Maliepaard & Baumgartner, 
2020; Monro, 2015). Gay and lesbian sexualities have become visible and 
legally recognized and have been complemented by growing public accep- 
tance, and transgender issues have also gradually been protected with poli- 
cies of equality (Davy, 2011; Hines & Sanger, 2010). Yet bisexuality 
continues to be viewed with ambivalence, misunderstanding and prejudice 
(Barker et al., 2012; Flanders, 2016; Maliepaard, 2015). 

Proposed bisexual citizenship based on intimate citizenship draws us 
towards broader theoretical debates, such as that around the dichotomy 
between the public sphere and private sphere, in which the possibility of a 
plural, democratic and public intimate life is created (Monro, 2005). 
Therefore, an exploration of bisexual intimacies and deconstruction of the 
notion of the private as a social category are fundamental elements when 
aiming for a more democratized and emancipatory mapping of intimate 
life. The obstacles to achieving bisexual citizenship for this group of the 
population have not been sufficiently explored (Monro, 2015). Indeed, 
the specificities surrounding bisexual intimacies have been either ignored 
or simply assimilated into the lesbian and gay categories (Rust, 2000), 
suggesting the existence of negative attitudes towards bisexuality (Rust, 
1995). As the normative sexual and gender order forms the basic assump- 
tion for a dichotomous conceptualization of sexual orientation (Fox, 
1995; Rust, 2000), it means that the experience of bisexuality is defined in 
relation to gay and lesbian experiences and is not perceived as a valid, 
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stable and socially and culturally differentiated sexual identity (Flanders, 
2016). The existence of an epistemic and political project to erase bisexu- 
ality has been alluded to by several authors (Breetveld, 2020; Yoshino, 
2000) and is transversal, with different nuances, to academia (Monro 
et al., 2017; Petford, 2003), gay and lesbian communities (Gurevich et al., 
2007; Weiss, 2003) and conventional media (Hayfield, 2020; Barker et al., 
2008). Hence, disruptive processes of current sociopolitical structures and 
personal processes such as coming out are compromised (McLean, 2007). 
Furthermore, the bisexual population receives less family support and sup- 
port from peers and friendship networks when compared to lesbian and 
gay populations (Jorm et al., 2002). It is not surprising, therefore, that it 
generates increased levels of psychological stress, taking into account 
biphobia (Jorm et al., 2002), and the dual discrimination that it faces, 
applied by both the heterosexual population and the lesbian and gay pop- 
ulation (Jorm et al., 2002). Recent studies show that cisgender people 
who identify as bisexual women and men have lower levels of self- 
acceptance when compared to gay men or lesbian women (FRA, 2020; 
ILGA Europe, 2021). Shame, embarrassment and difficulty in assuming 
one’s sexual orientation are the reasons most frequently mentioned by the 
respondents to explain why cases of physical and/or sexual violence are 
not reported. This is why the debate on the intimate citizenship of bisex- 
ual people is crucial. 

Bisexuality makes it possible to develop discursive practices that contra- 
vene the private notion of intimacy and tools to redesign intimacy as a 
public discourse and practice, in addition to its private structures. Thus 
Monro’s (2015) formulation of bisexual citizenship is important in recog- 
nizing the notion of public intimacy in policies for the rights of “sexual 
minorities”, for human rights and for the legitimization of “radical” iden- 
tities such as sexual identities non-heteronormative and non-binary such 
as BDSM, bisexual and transgender. The author proposes a reform of the 
model of intimate citizenship which includes aspects related to sexual flu- 
idity and multiplicity. This, on the one hand, allows it to be normalized 
and, on the other, enables the rigidity of identification with heterosexual- 
ity to be questioned. Thus, one of the characteristics of thinking about a 
model of bisexual citizenship seems to be the observation of overlaps with 
other populations outside the heteronormative spectrum and with main- 
stream citizenship (Monro, 2015, pp. 136-146) and specific issues that 
bisexual people face, affirming a position on differentiated citizenship 
(Maliepaard, 2017). 
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One of the possible departure points for the path to this formulation 
could be to reclaim previous works on sexual citizenship and monosexual 
identities. Into these could be incorporated different elements for a pro- 
posal of bisexual citizenship that considers relevant aspects in the case of 
bisexual identities, such as the notion of mutable sexuality, fluid desire and 
multiple relations (Monro & Richardson, 2012). Thus, the application of 
the feminist theory of citizenship, trans theory and citizenship studies can 
enrich the theorization of bisexual citizenship given the presence of gen- 
der diversity in this population group (Monro, 2015, p. 152). 
Characteristics of the author’s proposal are accepting sexual desire as mul- 
tiple and fluid, recognizing bisexual identity and validating polyamorous 
relationships, thus favouring the queerization of the normative model of 
sexuality by questioning the identification with heterosexuality as the 
norm and, consequently, biphobic attitudes and behaviours (Monro, 
2015, pp. 152-153). 

Coming out of the closet as a bisexual continues to be a difficult task 
(FRA, 2020), and there is a continuing need to design specific policies for 
bisexuality (Maliepaard & Baumgartner, 2020). Exploring the way in 
which political struggles around bisexuality are perceived, negotiated 
and/or contested can help the debate on bisexual citizenship continue 
(Eadie, 1993) and allows us to think about the possibilities of overcoming 
difficulties arising from biphobia and obligatory monosexuality. 

In the next section, we will look closely at the experiences of bisexuality 
in terms of organizing and collectively mobilizing to build a bisexual pol- 
icy. More specifically, I will focus on the discourses produced by bisexual 
activists in the Portuguese context and examine perceptions of bisexual 
activism, as well as the role of LGBTQI+ activism in ensuring care and 
promoting well-being. I will thus ponder how bisexual citizenship is con- 
structed, negotiated or contested, not just at the level of citizenship 
regimes themselves (Andreouli, 2019), by examining the micro-contexts 
in which bisexual citizenship is “performed” (Isin, 2017) and discursively 
constituted as well as the ideological resources anchored to these con- 
structions of citizenship. 
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BISEXUALITY THROUGH THE LENS OF BISEXUAL ACTIVISM: 
NOTES FROM AN EMPIRICAL STUDY 


This chapter is the result of a study, the aim of which was to understand 
how bisexual citizenship is negotiated and built in daily life in the 
Portuguese context. 

In terms of the socio-historical context, the authoritarian, autocratic, 
nationalist and corporatist state political regime that prevailed in Portugal 
for a large part of the twentieth century should be borne in mind. The 
so-called Estado Novo (1933-1974) created conditions to affirm a moral- 
ity and a set of values based on the Judeo-Christian religion, and it condi- 
tioned the way in which Portuguese society looks at issues related to 
intimacy and sexuality (Cascais, 2020; Santos, 2018). 

Despite these constraints, a significant increase has been observed in 
the capacity of the LGBTQI+ movement to mobilize and implement 
Portuguese policies and legislation based on issues of sexual citizenship 
(Cascais, 2006, 2020; Ferreira, 2015; Santos, 2013). 

In 1996, two large organizations in the LGBTQI+ political sphere 
emerged in Portugal: Associação ILGA Portugal—Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, 
Trans and Intersex Intervention and Clube Safo, the first organization for 
lesbian rights in the country. With regard to the organization of a bisexual 
community, two collectives appeared for the first time in 2010—Ponto Bi 
and Associação B Visibilidades, representing the beginning of public visi- 
bility for this population, although their existence was fleeting. Later, in 
2013, a collective exclusively concerned with answering the issues faced by 
people who identify as bisexual was created, Actibistas—the collective for 
bisexual visibility. It had a strong online presence and has participated in 
events and demonstrations of LGBTQI+ Pride in recent years and contin- 
ues to do so. Since then, groups with varying degrees of institutionaliza- 
tion have emerged throughout Portugal, or bisexuality activists who are 
part of other groups, revealing the intersectionality that surrounds 
bisexuality. 

In methodological terms, the study on which this chapter is based was 
oriented around a qualitative approach and focused on the discourses and 
perceptions of eight bisexual activists/bisexuality. Their focus is situated 
on the perceptions around their perceptions of the constitution of bisexual 
activism, from the negotiation of the position of bisexual activism in 
LGBTQI+ activism to the role of the state in guaranteeing bisexual citi- 
zenship. To this end, individual semi-structured interviews were carried 
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out in the cities of Lisbon and Porto, with occasional use of digital media. 
Those interviewed were aged between 23 and 59 years of age and had a 
history of LGBTQI+ activism, being involved at the time of the interview 
or earlier in different groups, associations or support networks for LGBTI 
people, located in the cities of Lisbon, Porto and Braga. The selection of 
participants encompassed diversity in terms of age, gender, gender identity 
and geographic location. 

The information was then analysed using the thematic analysis method 
(Braun & Clarke, 2006), in which data were grouped into three macro- 
themes related to the sociological literature on intimate citizenship and 
bisexuality studies: internal perceptions of bisexual activism, perceptions 
about the relationship with LGBT QI+ activism and perceptions about the 
relationship with the dominant culture and with state/laws. 


INTERNAL PERCEPTIONS OF BISEXUAL ACTIVISM 


According to the literature (Bowes-Catton, 2007; Maliepaard, 2018; Van 
Lisdonk & Keuzenkamp, 2017), the creation of a bisexual policy is defined 
according to collective organization around legislative, political and social 
demands. The quote below shows the difficulty of a cohesive bisexual 
community existing in the Portuguese context. 


It is necessary to understand what you do with the few people you have, 
with the limited availability, with the few people that you have who are 
politically active, with the limited availability (...), it is difficult to know 
where to start. (Cis woman, 30-34 years old, Lisbon) 


Without the development of a specific policy that flags and resists the 
obstacles that bisexual people face, it will be difficult to guarantee bisexual 
citizenship (Monro, 2015). The low number of bisexual activists has a col- 
lective effect in consolidating the political agenda of this activism and in 
the lack of public visibility of the issues that affect bisexual people. These 
effects are felt at the individual level, in everyday life, since the presence of 
people who publicly present themselves as bisexual is still limited. 


The perception I have is... [laughs] It's not. It's not, because I almost don't 
see activism being done. In Portugal there are, like, two collectives. Two 
collectives if that many, but they have been sleeping, so at least I don't see 
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much work being done (. ...) In terms of individual people, um, well, I 
don't see much being done either (...). (Trans male, 25-29 years old, Porto) 


The fragile situation of bisexual activism exacerbates the need to develop 
a specific agenda which is differentiated from the LGBTQI+ population as 
a whole. If we look at the urgent challenges facing bisexual activism, the 
interviews point to the recognition of the existence of biphobia in 
LGBTQI+ spheres/groups. 

The experiences of non-acceptance of the demands of bisexual activism 
are many and different in nature, leading to the appearance of spheres that 
I term “spheres of resistance”. They are biphobia-free groups/spheres 
where it is possible to organize actions that respond to the needs of those 
who identify with the bisexual cause. In parallel, bisexual activism supports 
other struggles linked to feminism and gender diversity, seeking collective 
and intersectional responses to individual urgencies. 

Despite the fleeting and now defunct existence of “biphobia-free 
spheres”, the interviews reveal the importance of awareness raising for 
bisexuality to be more visible. Participating in events, establishing net- 
works between collectives and using props (badges, stickers) and/or sym- 
bols (flags) represent an act of resistance to what has been called epistemic 
and political injustice (Breetveld, 2020; Yoshino, 2000), lending visibility 
to these bodies and experiences. This resistance not only recognizes bisex- 
ual identity but occupies a political terrain with bisexual voices that pub- 
licly contribute to the dismantling of heterocisnormativity and compulsory 
monosexuality (Ault, 1996). As regards the actions carried out, they 
include the nomination of bisexuality in LGBTQI+ spheres and groups 
and the organization of activities that raise awareness and clarify specific 
issues such as bi+ identities and experiences in the public sphere.’ Thus, in 
a kind of unique everyday activism, bisexual activists become agents of 
awareness and education. 

As for the development of visibility in LGBTQI+ communities, there is 
evidence of a process of coming out which is distinct from so-called mono- 
sexual identities, presenting themselves as “non-heterosexual” and “non- 
homosexual”. For these reasons, this indicates for me that the idea of a 


5 The presence of Bandeirao Biin the 19th LGBTI+ Pride March in Lisbon, 2018, and the 
13th LGBT+ Pride March in Porto, in 2018, or the gathering entitled “bisexuality” orga- 
nized in Porto by the Blergh collective, in 2017. 
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bisexual political project is in the “pre-project” phase in the Portuguese 
context. 

The diversity of experiences that are associated with bisexuality makes it 
difficult to establish a notion of stability and internal coherence which 
characterize dominant perceptions about sexual orientation, highlighting 
the monosexist assumptions underlying normative conceptions of sexual 
orientation (Caldwell, 2010). The quote below illustrates the relevance of 
raising awareness of the fluidity and non-binarity of the orientation of 
desire that goes hand in hand with these identities and for the deconstruc- 
tion of normative conceptions of sexuality. 


What I started to do in the association [generic LGBTI+ association to 
which he previously belonged], of always making the letter B visible, it's 
something I bring and that I do whenever I can. Whenever I'm in an LGBT 
sphere, I either bring the letter B, or I bring a badge, or I say, actively say 
I'm bi. Get out of the sphere and make sure that people know that a bi per- 
son is there, that it is something that exists, and that it is there. (Cis male, 
30-34 years old, Braga) 


Negative attitudes and direct and indirect discrimination towards bisexual- 
ity are the greatest concerns voiced in the discourse of the people 
interviewed. 


There is little love for bisexuals (. ...) What comes to me is that these people 
are the unloved... poorly understood, on both sides. In fact, heterosexual 
people had various questions regarding bisexuality and I would say that LG 
people would have many more. (Non-binary person, 42 years old, Lisbon) 


From the data collected, it can be ascertained that fostering recognition 
and identification with bisexuality contributes to breaking away from the 
public/private binomial and helps build a bisexual movement. It would be 
difficult to ensure active participation in matters of sexual policy in any 
other way. Placing bisexuality in the public sphere is thus fundamental in 
constructing a policy to combat discrimination against people who iden- 
tify as bisexual. 
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PERCEPTIONS OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BISEXUAL 
ACTIVISM AND LGBT QI+ Activism 


The relationship between bisexual activism and LGBTQI+ communities 
has not been tension-free. Analysis of the interviews reveals that the 
LGBTQI+ struggles have tended to treat bisexuality as a secondary issue 
and that there is a perception of a certain instrumentalization of bisexual- 
ity in carrying out of the movement’s broader agendas, which seems to be 
in line with previous theoretical reflections (Van Lisdonk & Keuzenkamp, 
2017). The following quote shows the lack of inclusion of bisexual issues 
in the movement’s political agenda: 


I think it's super cynical, we've had all the letters together for years: LGBT; 
but sometimes I think we only count as a statistic; when it comes to embrac- 
ing our scene no one ever asks us; we don't even appear in the manifestos. 
Nobody asks us “What do you need? What are your needs? What are your 
struggles?”; I feel that no one ever asks us this; we have to come out and sign 
everyone's manifestos, but for us... (Cis woman, 30-34 years old, Porto) 


Spheres of LGBTQI]+ activism carry the marks of contradictions in terms 
of care, revealing that there is also violence directed at bi+ identities. 
Confusion with heterosexuality and denying the existence and legitimacy 
of a bisexual identity seems to exist in these spheres. The interviews sug- 
gest that the gay and lesbian population tends to view the bisexual group 
as allies, thus depriving them of legitimacy and questioning their member- 
ship. The discrediting of bisexual identities within LGBTQI+ activism 
thus opens the debate over who constitutes the “true” LGBTQI+ com- 
munity, which gives an essentialist idea of the community itself, as well as 
of who has the power to define it. 

The context of LGBTI+ activism is revealed as a field of dispute, where 
episodes of biphobia reveal different types of biphobic violence present in 
everyday life, with echoes in interpersonal relationships, particularly in 
relationships of friendship: 


(...) and the jokes were so constant that I no longer felt comfortable there; 
(...) it was what led me to distance myself from these people, but on the one 
hand that’s a good aspect, because I didn't feel, I couldn't fully be myself 
around those people, you know? Feeling that you could only say things up 
to a certain point, but that if you were talking about the other spectrum, 
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nobody valued it; it was an unpleasant feeling in your group of friends. (Cis 
woman, 30-34 years old, Porto) 


There are also micro-aggressions expressed in the form of jokes or conde- 
scension from LG activists, questioning the legitimacy of attending 
LGBTQI+ spheres. 


PERCEPTION OF THE RELATIONSHIP WITH THE STATE 
AND SOCIETY 


The interviews reveal an advanced legislative context in terms of equality 
and rights of the LGBTI+ population; it is considered to be positive, espe- 
cially regarding conjugality and parenthood. However, gaps can be identi- 
fied in terms of specific measures to answer the needs of the bisexual 
population and to combat invisibility, thus countering the assimilation of 
bisexuality into the lesbian and gay categories, and these end up reproduc- 
ing themselves: 


LGBT people, not bi people? [laughs] (...) the question, in fact, is that the 
measures, the improvements that we've seen in recent years in Portugal end 
up benefiting people too, although they don't talk about bi people, and they 
couldn’t care less about them when they make laws, because they basically 
don't know they exist, or deny that they exist. (Cis woman, 30-34 years 
old, Lisbon) 


The absence of public policies that answer the needs of bisexuality sug- 
gests a lack of commitment from the state in deconstructing prejudice and 
creating measures that break with the normative frameworks on which the 
notions of sexuality and gender are based. This lack of protection (political 
and legal) has implications, particularly at the institutional level. 

There is an urgent need to transmit the demands produced by bisexual 
activism into the realm of the social. The absence of public policies that 
respond to the problems of the bisexual population reveals the monosexist 
assumptions that characterize the conception of sexual rights and the sta- 
tus of intimate citizenship in Portugal: 


(...) if you don't say it, it's not a possibility, either you're a lesbian or you're 
straight. And in my opinion, that's also a form of invisibility, and it might 
seem like nitpicking, maybe, perhaps, I've had debates like “ahh but is this 
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really that important?” For me it is, because I think the needs, or rather the 
issues that bisexual people struggle with are different, you know? Invisibility 
annoys me. (Cis woman, 30-34 years old, Porto) 


The state must therefore adopt a broad perspective of sexual and gender 
diversity, welcoming aspects such as relational and sexual fluidity and mul- 
tiplicity, which inform decision-making in this matter in all spheres of pub- 
lic intervention. An example of this missing commitment is in the area of 
education for diversity, as one interviewee pointed out: 


(...) if we can now marry whoever... all these prohibitions in the law were 
falling down, and if in fact there is nothing wrong with liking women or 
men or women/or men, or people—whatever combination you want—then 
why not... a truly massive commitment to children’s education. (Non- 
binary person, 40—45 years old, Lisbon) 


FINAL THOUGHTS: PROTESTING FROM THE SIDELINES 


Taking perceptions of bisexual activism as my starting point, the aim in 
this chapter was to explore bisexual collective organization in Portugal 
and what challenges it faces today, as well as the implications for guaran- 
teeing bisexual citizenship. Setting out from a political conception of iden- 
tity, I tried to understand the components that characterize the bisexual 
activism and dynamics that are generated with the LGBTQI+ community, 
as well as the role of the state in guaranteeing full bisexual citizenship. 

This study allowed elements to be identified that provide an outline for 
future paths for the LGBTQI+ movement in Portugal. Situating bisexual 
activism at an early stage and considering its heterogeneity, the discourses 
obtained seem to reveal that the normative system of gender and sex is 
present in the way political priorities are established and the relevance of a 
legitimate and “quasi-ethnic” sexual identity to the detriment of others 
who are equally centred on self-identification and self-determination 
(Bowes-Catton, 2007). This tension coexists with a queer agenda that 
resists dichotomous conceptions of sexuality and that presents bisexuality 
more as an attraction, regardless of gender® (Maliepaard & 
Baumgartner, 2020). 


©The definition preferred by the majority of participants. 
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The attempt to overcome the idea that identity and sexual orientation 
are rigid, fixed and immutable social categories throughout life is present 
in some of the discourse. This idea of a multiple, permeable bisexuality 
which is in transit and fluid challenges the normative frameworks that 
shape the way we look at issues of sexual and gender diversity. Being sensi- 
tive and open to listen to bisexual calls can be the first step in committing 
to bisexual citizenship and in reflecting on the LGBTQI+ movement in 
Portugal. 

The interviews reveal that LGBTQI+ spheres are places of (re)produc- 
tion of biphobic violence, exposing the paradox in which these spheres are 
found and inviting people to reflect on the role which these communities 
play in guaranteeing the intimate citizenship of people who identify as 
bisexual. The resistance encountered in the context of LGBTQI+ activism 
ends up perpetuating regimes of invisibility, condemning bisexual people 
to silence and returning them to the private domain, in a kind of place 
with which no one wants to be associated. This erasure of bisexuality is 
paradoxical as it appears to be the largest population in the LGBTQI+ 
spectrum (Big Eye Agency, 2021). Fighting monosexism and biphobia 
within LGBTQI+ communities, specifically with the lesbian and gay com- 
munity, and deconstructing essentialist views about non-heteronormative 
sexual identities and who can “inhabit” these spheres, is fundamental for 
recognizing experiences and guarantee of intimate citizenship. 

A view of diversity that recognizes the differences and intersectionality 
of these identities and/or experiences makes the differences more visible 
and gives a voice to being different (Ghorashi & Ponzoni, 2014; 
Richardson & Monro, 2012). Hence, Portuguese bisexual activism today 
has a difficult task of survival—if it is not able to organize itself politically, 
it runs a serious risk of being a dispersed group with no ability to influence 
new public policies (Maliepaard, 2018), particularly regarding the recog- 
nition of the demands of bisexual activists. 

Since the experiences of bisexual people are marked by intersectionality 
(e.g. gender, gender identity, relational orientation), finding alliances with 
other groups that share experiences of both exclusion and transgression of 
normativity can be a useful strategy to show paths which have not been 
traversed. Retrieving the formulation proposed by Richardson (2000), 
despite the advanced legal framework in Portugal, sexual rights directed at 
aspects of identity and relations are not completely guaranteed. This there- 
fore compromises the status of citizenship, as it seems to be related to how 
others view us and recognize us and how, on the other hand, we exercise 
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the right to be citizens (Richardson, 2000). It should also be remembered 
that, if the ability to establish a political agenda around bisexuality is pre- 
carious and is not translated into demands and collective organization, the 
concept of citizenship as a performative act formulated by Isin (2019) 
seems to be compromised. The state should thus involve itself in the fight 
against the restriction of bisexual citizenship and the fight against inequal- 
ity and the marginalization of identities, sexual and gender expressions 
and relational orientations. This needs to be done outside a normative 
framework which results from limiting assumptions. In this way, the state 
can participate in guaranteeing bisexual citizenship. 

As the interviews show, bisexual activism is struggling to see its demands 
attended to both within and outside LGBTQ+ communities in Portugal. 
In this desideratum, measures are recommended that allow for fluidity and 
multiple relations, perhaps in coordination with mainstream citizenship, 
diluting the normative weight of heterosexuality and mandatory 
monosexuality. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Biocriminals, Racism, and the Law: 
Friendship as Public Disorder 


Pablo Pérez Navarro 


The tradition of the oppressed teaches us that the “state of emergency” in 
which we live is not the exception but the rule. We must attain to a concep- 
tion of history that is in keeping with this insight. Then we shall clearly real- 
ize that it is our task to bring about a real state of emergency, and this will 
improve our position in the struggle against Fascism. (Walter Benjamin, 
Thesis of the Philosophy of History) 


I’m sure I’m right, that the disappearance of friendship as a social relation 
and the declaration of homosexuality as a social/political/medical problem 
are the same process. (Michel Foucault, Sex, Power and the Politics of Identity) 


Since its irruption in European civil codes during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the notion of public order has become an essential part of state regu- 
lations of gender, kinship, and reproduction. Its common uses in the 
hands of governments, but also jurors and other public officers, entail the 
exercise of specific forms of sovereign power, often surpassing the limits of 
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any meaningful separation of powers in Western liberal democracies. In 
this sense, while partly overlapping with the logics of exceptionality 
explored by Giorgio Agamben (2005), public order is the “dispositive”, in 
the Foucauldian sense (Foucault, 1975, p. 133), through which sovereign 
power is disseminated in a microphysical form in the social field, extending 
its influence to (and from) every instance of the administrative and judicial 
structure of the nation state. This “internal” dissemination of the works of 
public order is in no way independent, though, from the biopolitical man- 
agement of the borders, margins, and constitutive outside the community 
or the nation. On the contrary, the introduction of this strikingly slippery 
concept that, for some, “does not have the same meaning in different legal 
systems, and may not have any meaning at all in some legal systems” (Kiss, 
1981, p. 295)! has served, from its inception, to put the legislative appa- 
ratus of the state at the service of reinforcing the internal status quo, in the 
very same gesture that “defends” the social order from alien and poten- 
tially contagious relational practices. In this sense, the biopolitics of public 
order are inseparable from the history of Western racism and anti- 
immigration policies, to which they belong as one of its vaguest and inap- 
prehensible, yet ubiquitous and naturalized, constitutive elements. 

In the name of public order, a wide range of “disordered” embodied 
life projects and relational practices, including gender transitioning, non- 
monogamous relationships, and queer reproductive projects, to name a 
few, are subjected to diverse forms of legal and moral scrutiny. However, 
in a similar way that migratory fluxes can be subjected to various forms of 
state violence, but are hardly ever stopped, so are deviant bodies and dis- 
sident relational practices exposed to “unequal distributions” of vulnera- 
bility (Butler & Athanasiou, 2013, p. 2), but it is hard to erase them from 
the cultural and political landscape. In the face of such a constitutive 
failure, a set of divisive questions arises: How are we to understand the 
incapacity of liberal state institutions, such as marriage, to contain the flux 
of “disordered” life projects and forms of relationality? And how can we 


1 Law studies provide as many definitions of public order as they raise concerns over its lack 
of one. As a preliminary approach, I suggest this eloquent definition from the early twentieth 
century France: “In legal language, ‘ordre public’ is the collection of conditions—legislative, 
departmental, and judicial—which assure, by the normal and regular functioning of the 
national institutions, the state of affairs necessary to the life, to the progress, and to the pros- 
perity of the country and of its inhabitants (....) It is neither a science nor a branch of the law. 
It is a conception, and one so extensive that it rests upon our entire social structure and touches 
every cog of our legal organization [emphasis added]” (Bernier, 1929, p. 85). 
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best describe this impulse towards relational heterogeneity and experi- 
mentation? Strategically speaking, should we aim at making already avail- 
able institutions more inclusive, in a similar way that we can struggle to 
expand the scope of refugee and asylum policies, or should we aim, rather, 
at “opening of the borders” of state biopolitics of gender, kinship, and 
reproduction altogether? Moreover, are these two strategies compatible 
with one another, or do they just work in two opposite directions? If that 
were the case, is any of these paths intrinsically farther from the risks of 
neoliberal governance? Summing up, how can we best resist the order of 
public order? 

This set of questions is not new, in the sense that it inhabits the history 
of radical feminist thinking, queer politics, and the encounter between 
(bio)power and resistance in a broad sense. We are bound to them, how- 
ever, if we are to occupy a “critically queer” political position, to borrow 
Judith Butler’s phrasing (1993). With them in mind, thus, and partly 
inspired by Jasbir Puar’s Terrorist Assemblages (2007), this chapter departs 
from Agamben’s criticism of the logics of exceptionalism in order to 
expose some of its parallelisms, and differences, with the biopolitics of 
public order as such. Then, the relationship with the racist European 
genealogy of the very notion of public order will be considered, followed 
by an exploration of some of its works on state regulations of gender, kin- 
ship, and reproduction. By doing so, I hope to expose some genealogical 
links among the notion of public order and contemporary configurations 
of sexual and relational citizenship (Santos, 2019), including the homona- 
tionalist frame discussed by Jasbir Puar and whose links with monogamy, 
the institution of marriage, and French civil law may run somewhat deeper 
than we may think. Finally, I will turn to the critically béocriminal possibili- 
ties that remain inscribed in the forms of experimental cohabitation that 
Michel Foucault used to refer to as “friendship”. 


HYPER-SOVEREIGN DREAMS 


In a similar way that, for Agamben, securitarian works of the state of 
exception concentrate nondemocratic forms of power in the hands of gov- 
ernments, the notion of public order does the same in those of jurors and 
other public officers in key state institutions. Moreover, the “quasilegisla- 
tive” function of public order (Navarro, 1953, p. 61) would also extend 
the rule of law beyond the scope of written laws, hence blurring the dis- 
tinction among judicial and legislative powers. There is, however, only one 
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president or prime minister, but countless judges. In that sense, whenever 
a court grounds its sentence in the name of the vague mandates of public 
order, it exerts both an anti- and a hyper-sovereign gesture: where the 
state of exception concentrates sovereign power, public order distributes it 
through the administrative and judiciary structures of the state. In this 
sense, the biopolitics of public order entail a profound destabilization of 
the Foucauldian opposition between sovereign, disciplinary power, associ- 
ated with the figure of the “king”, and the microphysical distribution of 
biopolitical governmentality. 

At the same time, since the irruption of public order in modern private 
law and, more specifically, in the sixth article of the French civil code, 
where it is established that “public agreements must not contravene the 
laws which concern public order and good morals” (The Code Napoleon, 
1824), public order has been closely linked to state policing of the moral 
order of society.” In this sense, public order was conceived as a limit to the 
exercise of negative freedoms in Western liberal thinking, intensely over- 
lapping with the moral policing of the so-called private sphere. 
Furthermore, from that moment on, public order-based policy has been 
directly involved in the delimitation of what counts as a public or a private 
space in each historical context. Turkish historian Ferdan Ergut makes this 
link explicit when he notes that: 


The definitions of “private” and “public” spheres are constantly at work in 
public order policing. This is because of the special character of the term 
“public order” (. ...) The lives of those who do not belong to any corporate 
body such as a family, guild, factory, etc., were treated as “public” and their 
lives were opened to police intervention. The police themselves justify their 
policing practices according to the dominant perceptions of “public” and 
“private” spaces. Furthermore, detection of “disorder” is in itself a subjec- 
tive judgement that is difficult to disprove. (Ergut, 2007, p. 176) 


This reflection stems from an analysis of the constitution of the public 
sphere in the late Ottoman Empire, but the works of public order over the 
moral distinction of the private from the public are anything but exclusive 
to any specific legal system. At the very least, it seems to be inherent to 
most receptions and national variations of the sixth article of the French 


? Nowadays, this link is especially explicit in Anglo-Saxon criminology, since “crimes 
against-public order” stand for so-called victimless crimes, that is, crimes of an explicit moral 
nature, with the prosecution of pornography and sex-work as paradigmatic examples. 
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civil code. For instance, the Spanish Supreme Court provided a good 
example of this relation of public order with the moral realm when, liter- 
ally referencing a sentence from the time of Franco’s dictatorship,* it con- 
sidered public order to be “integrated by those judicial principles, public 
and private, political, economic, moral and even religious, that are abso- 
lutely mandatory for the conservation of the social order in a given coun- 
try and time [emphasis added ]”.* In this ambitiously all-encompassing but 
still profoundly indeterminate way, the court aimed at providing a “defini- 
tion” of the otherwise opaque seven references to the public order in the 
Spanish civil code that still mimic the French one by simply juxtaposing 
“moral y orden público” [moral and public order]. In another telling 
example, the Portuguese civil code establishes no less than 13 times the 
limits of sociolegal legitimacy in the name of its “ordem publica” by add- 
ing the very Napoleonic complement “ofensiva dos bons costumes” [or 
offensive of good manners].° In Italy, for the sake of sticking to Southern 
Europe, where the civil code evolved from a direct translation of the 
Napoleonic Code, the correlation between “ordine pubblico” [public 
order] and “buon costume” [good manners] reaches up to nine mentions,’ 
the most striking of which limits the “act of disposition over one’s own 
body”® in the name of both. And the list could easily go on, provided that 
the emancipation of public order from the moral sphere is by large an 
unresolved matter in Western legal systems, serving as grounds for a fun- 
damental part of its current biopolitical scope. 

There is, at this point, another important contrast to be made between 
the order of public order and that of the state of exception. In Agamben’s 
view, refugee and prisoner camps are the paradigmatic spaces of the state 


è? Thus, literally inscribing the public order of the dictatorship in the temporality of the 
democracy. The court ruling providing the definition dates from 1966 (Spanish Supreme 
Court - RJ 1966\1684). 

*Spanish Supreme Court, April 19, 2010. 

5 Specifically, in the article establishing to the limits of the rule of customary law in the 
absence of written laws (article 2) and also in the Spanish adaptation of the sixth article of the 
French civil code, limiting the “pacts, clauses and conditions” (article 1255) that can lawfully 
be established. 

°Out of 22 references to the public order in the Portuguese civil code, the moralizing 
complement “or offensive of good manners” is included in Arts. 271, 280, 281, 281bis, 334, 
and 340. 

7 Out of 12 total references to the public order in the Italian civil code, Articles 5, 23, 25, 
31, 31 bis, 634, 1343, 1354, and 2031 add the formula “and good manners”. 

8 Article 5 of the Italian civil code. 
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of exception. The properly biopolitical, totalitarian gesture of the camp, in 
particular, would reside in the way it dehumanizes prisoners and refugees, 
reducing them from their status as subjects of rights to that of “mere bod- 
ies”. Public order, for its part, points to an equally intimate, but quite 
different, relation between bare bodies and the state. Let me illustrate this 
by turning briefly to one of Michel Foucault’s lectures at the Collége de 
France, where he established a particular relation between bodies, sexual- 
ity, and reproduction that is crucial, in my view, for the understanding of 
the biopolitical works of public order: 


On the one hand, sexuality, being an eminently corporeal mode of behavior, 
is a matter for individualizing disciplinary controls that take the form of a 
permanent surveillance (. ...) But because it also has procreative effects, 
sexuality is also inscribed, takes effect, in broad biological processes that 
concern not the bodies of individuals but the element, the multiple unity of 
population. Sexuality exists at the point where body and population meet. 
And so it is a matter for discipline, but also a matter of regularization. 
(Foucault, 1997, p. 252) 


Therefore, sexuality, for Foucault, would act as a surface loaded with bio- 
political transcendence, where the encounter between the body and the 
population takes place, not only for being an “eminently” corporeal mode 
of behaviour, reducing human activity, as it were, to that of “mere bodies” 
but also, and crucially so, as a result of its reproductive dimension. In this 
sense, where the exceptionality of prison and refugee camps deals with the 
production of less-than, or simply “non-citizens”, the dispositive of sexu- 
ality deals with their reproduction and, through it, with the set of norms 
and exclusionary frames of intelligibility sedimented in the legal frames of 
national citizenship. That would be the ordinary space of operation of the 
biopolitics of public order and of its multiple ramifications over the bio- 
politics of gender, kinship, and reproduction. In other words, where the 
state of exception represents the inclusive exclusion of those who are no 
longer treated as citizens, if they ever were, public order is the name of the 
biolegal dispositive that, while operating also in the threshold between life 
and the law, turns bare bodies into properly gendered and reproductive 
sexual citizens. 
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THE BIOPOLITICS OF PUBLIC ORDER 


Where the refugee camp, for Agamben, represents an exemplary instance 
of the logics of exceptionality, the paradigmatic form of the biopolitics of 
public order is no other than the institution of monogamous and repro- 
ductive marriage sustained over the binary conception of gender. This 
seems to be the case, at the very least, since the jurist Jean-Etienne-Marie 
Portalis introduced his sole reference to the notion of public order in his 
preliminary address on the first draft of the Napoleonic Code, referring to 
it as a tool assuring that “the legislator can, in the interests of public order, 
establish such impediments [to civil marriages] as they deem appropriate” 
(Portalis, 2016, p. 17). The Islamophobic undertones of this link are 
made especially evident when, in a text filled with references to the moral 
advantages of European climates over those places of the world where 
polygamy might be admitted, he expresses his wish that “the publicity, the 
solemnity, of marriages may alone prevent those vague and illicit unions [of 
uncivilized peoples] that are so unfavorable to the propagation of the spe- 
cies” (Portalis, 2016, p. 16). Ever since, and emulating the propagation of 
the species, as it were, uses of public order propagated in a chain of per- 
formative repetitions favoured by the imperial and colonial system, way 
beyond the limits of Europe, from Latin America to Japan (Noriega, 
2007; Novoa Monreal, 1976). As a result, the senses of public order were 
disseminated geographically and semantically, without ever abandoning a 
vagueness of its meaning that, as many law scholars have argued, poses 
specific authoritarian threats. This is made especially clear, perhaps, in the 
field of public law, where the maintenance of public order acquires its so- 
called material sense, associated with the task of state security forces. 
Nonetheless, its biopolitical role as a fundamental organizer of the inter- 
related fields of gender, reproduction, and kinship, with equally arbitrary, 
authoritarian, and “material” effects, largely remains until the present. 
Let me illustrate this point by recourse to a few contemporary examples 
of the works of public order-based policy in the so-called private realm. 
Gender identity, to begin with, is strictly policed precisely in the name of 
public order. An important part of this takes place through the intimate 
relations that Western states tend to establish among public order and 
personal data comprised in the civil registration and/or civil status, that is 
to say, bureaucratic information such as date of birth, nationality, and mar- 
ital status, including two of the main gender performatives administered 
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by the state: proper names and legal gender marks.” Romania provided a 
telling example when, in 2016, a national court refused legal gender rec- 
ognition to a Romanian trans man who had already obtained it in Italy, on 
the understanding that “a request for legal gender recognition pertained 
[emphasis added] to the public order, and therefore fell within the exclu- 
sive remit of Romanian courts” (Köler & Ehrt, 2016, p. 63). Similarly, in 
the case of Ms Stephanie Nicot, a French trans woman, the courts 
grounded their forced sterilization policies resulting from their cis- 
reproductive concern that, otherwise, “a person who is male in appearance 
would continue to have female genitalia and could thus give birth to a 
child”,'® on the basis that “the information pertaining to civil status 
belonged to the public order [emphasis added] and therefore it could not be 
left to the discretion of the individual” (Köler & Ehrt, 2016, p. 51). 
Indeed, as these and other similar cases show, the information comprised 
in civil status, including proper names and gender marks, is commonly 
considered as a public order issue in Western legal systems. 

In a similar way, the allegedly inherent monogamous character of pub- 
lic order is invoked as a protective mantra by European courts, on the basis 
that polygamous marriages “present a threat to the national public order, 
which is why most of these [European] countries hesitate to recognise 
their validity and tend to activate the public order reservation” (Stybnarova, 
2020, p. 106). Typical examples range from the denial of widow’s pen- 
sions and family reunions to migrants and refugees alike (Welfens & 
Bonjour, 2020), to plain deportations. In a recent, blatant case, the 
National High Court of Spain refused the appeal of a Senegalese citizen 
whose residence permit renewal had been denied due to his polygamous 
civil status, on the basis that polygamy would “sicken the Spanish public 
order”.'! The rhetorical assumption that public order can be “made sick” 
has, indeed, a history that precedes even the French Revolution”? and 


° For a discussion of administrative control over gender performatives and their relation 
with the construction of national identities, focusing in the case of Spain, see Pérez Navarro 
and Silva (2020). 

10 Case of A.P., Garcon and Nicot V., (April 6, 2017), European Court of Human Rights, 
France, Strasbourg. 

11 SAN 465/2019, (February 4, 2019), National High Court of Spain. 

12 The expression “Il y a quelque chose [in the Jesuit institute] gui repugne à Pordre public” 
is already used in the Comptes rendus des constitutions et de la doctrine des sois-disans jésuites 
(Bertrand, 1762, p. 5) in a passage that closely links public order, the hostility to Jesuit insti- 
tutions, and their disgusting effects on the sovereign’s physical body. 
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nowadays is still very expressive of the role of public order as protection 
from moral contagion. As a result, and despite the ebullient historical vari- 
ations and resignifications of public order, the premise that “public order 
is monogamous in the Western world” (Noriega, 2007, p. 2) exposes non- 
monogamous kinship, including polygamous, polyamorous, and multipa- 
rent family structures to extensively naturalized forms of social vulnerability 
and legal discrimination (Kesse, 2019; see Pérez Navarro, 2017). In this 
sense, the biopolitics of public order impose their monogamous “rela- 
tional performativity” (Santos, 2019) within the community, the nation, 
or even the “civilization”, in the very same move that restricts their per- 
meability to alien arrangements of sexuality and kinship coming from their 
constitutive and racialized outsides. 

Accordingly, reproductive technologies that defy the binary gender 
norms or the monogamous organization of kinship represent a common 
target of public order-based policy. Transnational surrogacy arrangements 
are, no doubt, a case in point, especially when involving the presence of 
same-sex parents on birth certificates. This has been made evident the 
proliferation of legal struggles in European national and communitarian 
courts in recent years, frequently entailing the intervention of public 
order-based arguments (Fenton-Glynn, 2017; Igareda Gonzalez, 2019). 
Turning again to the telling example of Spain, where surrogacy arrange- 
ments have no legal backup in the national territory, the fact stands out 
that the only surrogacy case that has reached the level of the Constitutional 
Court involves a birth certificate with two fathers which, it has been 
argued, would be at odds with the national public order. The role of pub- 
lic order in consolidating heterosexual reproduction as the solid infra- 
structure of kinship in this case is specially made clear when considering 
that gay and lesbian kinship relationships have been formally equal to het- 
erosexual ones since 2005 and, also, that the recourse of same-sex parents 
to gestational surrogacy represents a small proportion of the total of sur- 
rogacies performed abroad every year (Pérez Navarro, 2018). 

It is, therefore, under the influence of the lasting “marriage” between 
public order and the cisgender, monogamous, reproductive couple in the 
Napoleonic Code that a wide range of sexual and racial others, from queer 
to transgender and non-monogamous relationships, are subjected to the 
état de siege of Western regimes of “sexual exceptionalism” (Puar, 2007). 
Persuasively, Puar has argued that queer bodies are constituted as such as 
a result of an assemblage of discourses, affects, and norms within the terms 
provided by an imperialist frame hierarchically distributing the legitimacy 
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of claims of national sovereignty in the international arena. For the most 
part, Puar relates this regime to US military campaigns and foreign policy 
and to the various ways in which the Islamic Other is transfigured from an 
erotically invested “site of homophobic fantasy” (Butler, 1995, p. 12) into 
a threat to the emerging, queer-friendly public order of the West, hence 
justifying the exercise of various forms of state violence in the name of the 
protection of both public order and national queer communities. However, 
taking into account the role of public order policy in recent evolution of 
Western securitarian paradigms, notably so after oth 9/11 (see Hörnqvist, 
2004) and COVID-19,"* could a reading of its European genealogy shed 
a new light on the genealogical bonds established among racial politics 
and state regulations of the sexual field? If that were the case, what is there 
to be learned from the sexual imaginaries involved in the racist genealogy 
of the “fortress Europe”? This line of inquiry seems to be a good comple- 
ment to Puar’s understanding of homonationalism, especially when con- 
sidering the role of public order as a biolegal dispositive in European 
imperial and colonial projects since the times of the first French Empire at 
the very least and its works as a shield against the moral and cultural influ- 
ences of the “Oriental world”. 


RACISM AS PUBLIC ORDER 


Therefore, to understand the role racism plays in the French genealogy of 
public order, I would like to turn briefly (again) to Foucault’s account of 
biopolitics. At the end of one of the most influent discussions of biopower 
that Foucault offered in his lectures at the College de France, he intro- 
duced a crucial analysis of its relations with state racism. If biopolitics, he 
argued, refers to the governmental rationality substituting the sovereign 
right to kill by the regulation of populations considered primarily as a 
community of living beings, then how do modern nation states justify 
their “need to kill people, to kill populations, and to kill civilizations” 
(1997, p. 257)? For Foucault, this necropolitical side of biopower, as 
Mbembe refers to it, would not reside in a specific kind of governmental 


13 This chapter was written before non-pharmaceutical responses to COVID-19 strength- 
ened the link among public order policing, bio-securitarian paradigms, and racial politics in 
previously unthinkable ways. While revising it, I decided to include this sole reference to the 
ongoing effects of the health crisis on the biopolitics of public order. For a preliminary dis- 
cussion, please refer to Pérez Navarro (2020). 
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rationality. In his view, the category that makes it possible for the political 
economy of biopower to exercise the right to kill on its own terms would 
be no other than race. In his account, therefore, racism would be the name 
of the biopolitical strategy through which the Other is depicted as a threat 
to the well-being of the group and the moral or the eugenic health of the 
population—not to mention “the survival of the species”, as it is typically 
argued in the rejection of polygamy in the Orientalist tradition, from 
Montesquieu’s Persian Letters to Portalis’ presentation of the Napoleonic 
Code. Through racism, Foucault argues, the state performs its killing 
function in the name of the protection of life itself. Furthermore, depart- 
ing from the model of state racism, the eugenic logic of racism would 
extend its rule to a whole spectrum of deviant subjects: “Once the mecha- 
nism of the bzocriminal was called upon to make it possible to execute or 
banish criminals, criminality was conceptualized in racist terms. The same 
applies to madness and the same applies to various anomalies” (Foucault, 
1997, p. 258). 

There is, however, a topological ambivalence involved in this account 
of the right to kill. The literal or metaphorical killing—“when I say killing, 
I obviously do not mean simply murder as such, but also every form of 
indirect murder: the fact of exposing someone to death, increasing the risk 
of death of some people, or, quite simply, political death, expulsion, rejec- 
tion, and so on” (Foucault, 1997, p. 256)—of the biocriminal Other can- 
not be depicted as the killing of an absolute Other. Otherwise, the racist 
construction of the threat of miscegenation as a model for moral and cul- 
tural degeneration would lose its sense. That is to say, the target of state 
racism always already belongs to the population whose well-being justifies 
its killing: an absolutely alien Other can hardly be constructed as a threat 
of contamination. In this sense, the biocriminal is never fully outside nor 
a member of the population. She/he defines, rather, where its margins are. 
Never within nor fully outside, hence, of any historical configuration of 
citizenship, the racial and sexual biocriminal would, like Agamben’s refu- 
gee, be a “limit concept” (1998, p. 134). 

The biopolitics of public order are embedded in this topological ambiv- 
alence, as an effect of the killing function defining the inside, the outside, 
and the margins of the community or the nation. The Convention Relating 
to the Status of Refugees of 1951 provides a paradigmatic example when it 
establishes that states shall not expel lawfully a refugee save on the grounds 
of national security or public order (The UN Refugee Agency, 2010, art. 
32). By doing so, the Convention reenacts the understanding of public 
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order as a legal shield against potential threats coming from the outside of 
the nation state, while, at the same time, however, it posits public order as 
the very element of the nation that is in need for protection from external 
threats. Through this gesture, which is also paradigmatic of the uses of 
public order in international private law, public order is posited as the lens 
through which vulnerable others can be read as that which the state is in 
need of protection from. Unsurprisingly, the temporality of the operation 
is close to an indefinite detention turned inside out, in the form of a pre- 
ventive, “indefinite expulsion” that shares its extralegal dimension and the 
racist topology exposed in Judith Butler’s (2004) and Giorgio Agamben’s 
(2005) criticism of detainee and refugee camps, respectively. 

Allow me to further illustrate this by recourse to an interesting essay by 
Chilean jurist Eduardo Novoa Monreal, in which he defends the national- 
ization of the Chilean copper industry from neoliberal, universalist under- 
standings of the international public order. In particular, he turns to what 
he refers to as the “unlimited” use of the concept of public order by 
French jurists, reading it as a sign of judicial and cultural imperialism. 
According to him, this would be made especially evident in the work of 
influent legal theorists of twentieth-century France such as Lerebours- 
Pigeonniére and Loussoam, who explicitly refer to the role that public 
order plays in defending Europe from legal and moral influences coming 
from “states of inferior or radically different civilization” and to the neces- 
sity of “protecting our Western civilization against the debilitating factor 
that would result from the penetration of the customs of Orientals who are 
already established in Europe [emphasis added] or from the assimilation of 
Europeans to Oriental customs” (Lerebours-Pigeonniére & Loussouam, 
1970, p. 500). The ambivalence of the margins of a civilization that is 
allegedly in need from protection—internal and external at once—is quite 
clear in the Islamophobic tradition of public order that Novoa Monreal 
refers to. In this work, he was primarily worried by the works of public 
order in the Chilean’s autonomy in economic matters, but he does 
emphatically notice that public order is primarily a moral tool of the judi- 
cial system in the field of family law. Moreover, the history of public order, 
he argues, would be bound to the project of avoiding the conflicts arising 
“among Western countries recognizing monogamous marriage and 
Muslim countries accepting polygamy” (Novoa Monreal, 1976, p. 134). 
For that reason, he argues, the proper field of application of public order 
would be no other than family relations, including the recognition of 
paternity, acceptation or not of divorce, and the like. It is precisely in this 
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sense that public order defines and operates within a multidimensional 
biopolitical space linking the fields of gender, sexuality, reproduction, and 
kinship in such a way that they sustain an Islamophobic narrative con- 
structed upon a set of constitutive exclusions of the idea of the West. 

Of course, what counts as “disorder” changes in different ways and 
paces in different locations. Biocriminality is not an ahistorical social 
marker but a contested field where political struggles take place, often 
resulting in the sedimentation of once “exceptional” norms in the public 
order of the nation. That would be precisely how the protection of a 
restricted spectrum of gay and lesbian and trans rights has crystallized in 
the ordinary public order in some Western states, accompanied by a nar- 
rative of historical progress from de facto to civil unions to gay and lesbian 
marriage, with the monogamous structure of kinship as its cornerstone, 
the heterosexual organization of the reproductive field as its sound infra- 
structure, and binary gender as its glass ceiling. That this narrative of 
progress is not at odds with the mandates of monogamy constitutes a 
good sign of the contemporary strength of the Western/Oriental divide 
that it emerges from. Moreover, the European genealogy of the biopoli- 
tics of public order may deepen our understanding of the homonationalist 
frame of international relationships by situating the emerging, gay-friendly 
layer of citizenship in a specifically European, historical relation to post- 
colonial sexual politics. 


FRIENDSHIP AS PUBLIC DISORDER 


It should be clear by now that, despite its fragmentations and its emerging 
forms, public order is a state performative of the social status quo. 
Therefore, while it is true that jurors and public servants invoke its name 
in often arbitrary ways, producing new meanings for an otherwise empty 
signifier, they do so only to allow for the effective distribution of its deeply 
normalizing inertia. As a result, even the most unexpected resignifications 
of public order works to slow down the pace of the changing landscapes 
of the relational field. In other words, the performative power of public 
order would be antagonistic to gender, reproductive, and relational dissi- 
dence in a broad sense. 

At this point, it is not easy to take this antagonism into account without 
reducing it to just another variation of the repressive hypothesis and of the 
judicial model of power against which Michel Foucault warned us about 
in his History of Sexuality. With that in mind, in the search for theoretical 
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and political alternatives for thinking resistance to the mandates of public 
order, it might be useful to turn to Foucault’s insights given to gay maga- 
zines such as Christopher Street, where he provides a compelling account 
of the tension existing among of law-sanctioned relational structures and 
possibilities for overcoming them, a tension that exceeds the relation with 
the law without being finally independent from it. For sexual countercul- 
tures to be part of a political project, he argued, they should exceed indi- 
vidual rights in direction to the creation of a “mode de vie” (Foucault, 
1994a, p. 158). That is to say, they should cherish a kind of relational 
creativity entailing the overcoming of the terms of recognition provided 
by state institutions to what counts as a legitimate, lawful form of sexual- 
ity, kinship, or cohabitation and the parodic subversion of the law itself. In 
one of those interviews, he provided a quite specific example: 


We should fight against the impoverishment of the relational fabric. We 
should secure recognition for relations of provisional coexistence, adoption 
[of children] or—why not?—of one adult by another. Why shouldn't I 
adopt a friend who's ten years younger than I am? And even if he's ten years 
older? Rather than arguing that rights are fundamental and natural to the 
individual, we should try to imagine and create a new relational right that 
permits all possible types of relations to exist and not be prevented, blocked, 
or annulled by impoverished relational institutions. (Foucault, 1994a, p. 158) 


By suggesting the use of adoption in a creative way for which the institu- 
tion was not intended, Foucault was not solely thinking of the political 
interest of producing alternative kinship and sexual bonds. In a way, he 
certainly was, but he was a/so thinking about how to turn these alternatives 
into a proliferation of institutional mutations. Therefore, the political 
move that Foucault had in mind encompasses a desire for investing in the 
kind of “vague and illicit unions” that Portalis was so concerned about in 
the presentation of the Napoleonic Code. Moreover, he inscribes that 
desire in the very same quasilegislative political realm that is, precisely, the 
domain of public order: one step backwards, within the field of the written 
law, and the other decidedly beyond its limits. 

As suggested above, the name given by Foucault to resistance within 
that realm—that is to say, the antagonistic force to public order—was 
none other than friendship. In effect, in the aforementioned interview, but 
also in others like “Sex, Power, and the Politics if Identity” (1994b) and 
“Friendship as a Way of Life” (1994c), Foucault attributes to friendship 
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the role of exciting our political imagination towards the radical transfor- 
mation of the liberal state institutions. In a way, Foucault points to an 
anarchist-like project of producing new forms of relationality beyond the 
normalizing powers of the state that is, at the same time, bound with the 
project of producing alternative arrangements of private law as a means for 
subverting the order of the public order. This is, in my view, a productive 
liminal position and, also, a criticism of liberal struggles for individual or 
minority rights, which I take to be similar to the one Lisa Duggan points 
to in “Queering the State”: 


What I am suggesting in substance is that we look beyond the language of 
rights claims for a fixed minority and calls for antidiscrimination [emphasis 
added] (rhetorical positioning largely borrowed from the civil rights move- 
ment and feminism), and instead borrow from and transform another liberal 
discourse, that surrounding the effort to disestablish state religion, to sepa- 
rate church and state. We might become the new disestablishmentarians, the 
state religion we wish to disestablish being the religion of heteronormativity. 
(Duggan, 1994, p. 9) 


Following Duggan’s account of “disestablishment” as a suggestive model 
for thinking queer struggles, I would like to conclude with a final example 
that may shed light on the antagonism existing between friendship, in the 
Foucauldian sense, and public order. It is related to a worrying episode of 
Spanish gay and lesbian activist discourse that took place in 2017, when a 
group of Saharawian migrants was retained at Madrid airport, waiting to 
initiate their petitions for political asylum. Meanwhile, they were in a legal 
limbo, not asylum seekers yet nor just undocumented migrants. In the 
interim, some of them were accused of using homophobic slurs among 
them to refer to their interpreter, without knowing that he was in fact their 
interpreter nor that he could actually understand them. On the sole 
grounds of this accusation, two of them were directly deported and, there- 
fore, deprived from their right to even ask for asylum. Promptly, the 
LGTB+ Collective of Madrid, COGAM, along with two LGBT police 
collectives, among other groups, published a letter supporting the depor- 
tation (Fernandez Garcia, 2018). In a way, this letter reflected the grow- 
ing force of the punitive approach to hate speech in the emerging set of 
regional laws (not including Madrid at the time) in Spain, to the point that 
any concerns over the violation of the rights of refugees was superseded by 
the determined will to ban homophobic slurs, that is to say, to ban their 
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use by migrants in a particularly vulnerable position, given that its use 
within the national territory—by migrants and nationals alike—is only 
prosecuted by administrative sanctions and that only in a few regional 
jurisdictions. 

As a response, the manifesto Not in our name was published and signed 
by a heterogeneous group of activists and collectives in rejection of the 
deportation and, also, in solidarity with Sahrawian struggles for political 
autonomy. Curiously, even though it started with the words “We, fags, 
dykes, trans and other dissidents” (Orgullos Criticos, 2017) and was 
signed primarily by queer and LGBTQ collectives, including Christian 
LGBT groups, the final list of signatories included refugees’ rights organi- 
zations, migrant collectives of all sorts, sex worker organizations, anti- 
islamophobia associations, anti-austerity groups, and gender 
nonconforming children’s parents collectives, to name afew. Unfortunately, 
in a sense, the manifesto was utterly useless, as the deportation had already 
taken place. Yet in another sense, the encounter among these collectives 
offered an example of radical cohabitation among disparate political cul- 
tures, one that was intended, precisely, to resist the increasingly violent 
effects of homonationalism over the mobility of racialized others and, 
hence, over the limits of cohabitation in the public sphere. In this sense, 
the manifesto expressed a collective desire for cohabitation precisely 
intended to disestablish the homonationalist layer of racial and sexual citi- 
zenship, that is to say, a desire for friendship as public disorder. And that 
might well be a particularly productive kind of desire, for it points to 
directly into the risky path that any radical sexual politics needs to venture 
into at one point or another, even if it is at the risk of losing, in the encoun- 
ter with its “others”, its most cherished features identifying it as radical, as 
sexual, or as politics. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Embodied Queer Epistemologies: A New 
Approach to (a Monstrous) Citizenship 


Ana Cristina Santos 


Historically monsters have been represented as those who do not fit, 
whose bodies, practices or experiences constitute powerful reminders of 
inadequacy, unsuitability or wrongness. However, both history and cul- 
ture have demonstrated that monsters are also admired and popular. 
Monsters can even become heroes. Indeed, many of the heroes in main- 
stream literature could fit into dominant representations of monstrosity. 
The central argument in this chapter stems from the ambiguity con- 
jured up by the notion of the monster. It is a twofold argument, pro- 
ducing different but related results: that monsters are misfits 
(Garland-Thomson, 2011; Santos & Santos, 2018) and that monsters 
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(i.e. monstrous misfits) trigger reactions of both fear and desire. These 
and other affects attached to monstrosity will be explored in light of 
queer critiques of the concept of citizenship. The first part of the chap- 
ter explores the notion of the monster, with a particular interest in 
queer readings of monstrosity. In that section, monsters will be unpacked 
against the backdrop of the archetype of the hero. The second part of 
the chapter focuses on the notion of citizenship and aims at recuperat- 
ing its potential in the light of both contemporary queer critiques and 
evidence-based needs to strengthen formal recognition in times of anti- 
LGBTQI+ backlash. Finally, the notion of monstrous citizenship will be 
advanced as part of what I am suggesting be interpreted as an embodied 
turn in (queer) epistemologies. 

When discussing monstrosity through a queer lens, it is crucial to con- 
sider the impact of heteronormativity defined as a range of “multitudinous 
(social, legal, political, cultural) ways in which heterosexuality is normal- 
ized, naturalized and privileged as an institution, and to the ways in which 
homosexual practices and relationships are excluded, stigmatized, margin- 
alized, and minoritized” (Roseneil et al., 2013, p. 166). In parallel to this 
naturalized privileging of heterosexuality, cisnormativity—understood as 
the default assumption that a person’s gender identity matches their bio- 
logical sex—plays a crucial role in disciplining and domesticizing bodily 
diversity. 

To reiterate, cis-heteronormativity fosters the conditions under which 
certain identities, practices and experiences are bound to remain mon- 
strous, whereas others retain their moral, social and political aura, often 
conflated with heroism. The next section focuses on an artifice: the socially 
constructed opposition between monsters and heroes. 


On Dirty MONSTERS AND WORTHY HEROES! 


In April 2017, the broadsheet newspaper Expresso published the very first 
long piece on Portuguese media about non-binary people. The headline 
read, “O nome dela é Pedro e ela é um monstro” [Her name is Pedro and 
she is a monster] (Martins, 2017). The piece further elaborated on that 
content, purposively playing with gendered names and pronouns and 
offering more details on what had been labelled as monster: 


lIn this section, I will partially draw on my previous work on trans people as heroes 
(Santos, 2021). 
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They are on the cover of Time magazine, but are censored on YouTube. 
Fluid, disruptive, unyielding. They are beyond definitions. Neither LGBTQ 
nor anything that has labels. Something new. Pedro is one of them. How 
many feel like monsters as children, while they are just one of us? 


To be. Male, female, lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, queer. Human. Or 
not to be. None of this, nor anything else in opposition to any of these 
definitions. This is no longer the question. A genre that goes beyond pre- 
defined rules and begins to make itself felt before it makes good use of 
society, still in its idealized and asexual childhood. Genres that go on being. 
Gerund, much more than defined. Infinite. Because her name is Pedro but 
that's not enough for her. 


Based on this piece, the reader of this Portuguese newspaper understands 
that disobeying gender-based norms such as the gender binary is highly 
disruptive and risky, eventually leading to dispossession of humanity and a 
consequential transformation into something else, something new, odd 
and wild. This disruption triggers fear, but at the same time familiarity. 
There are daily and multiple encounters with that which is beyond the 
human as we know it. As Stockton (2009) reminds us, we speak of chil- 
dren as both wild and monstrous. In addition, more recently, Halberstam 
(2020) elaborated on the multiple connections between the human and 
the wild that emerge from popular culture regarding monstrous figures. 

The strangeness attached to the non-binary body and experience is 
enough to yield the label of monster. In Pedro’s case, monster appears as 
a self-chosen category that may offer a symbolic place to feel at home in 
the world (Ahmed, 2017), at last. Later on in this chapter, I will return to 
this idea of being and/or feeling at home as monsters, but for now I 
would like to focus on the dominant, shared imaginary that the category 
“monster” conjures up. 

A simple search for synonyms and definitions of monster leads to the 
idea of big, massive, enormous, gigantic and colossal. Other words associ- 
ated with monsters share a strange interconnection, as if an invisible thread 
drew a line separating “us” from “them”: misfit, odd, eccentric, unusual, 
peculiar, atypical, dissident, nonconforming, wrong, mistake and error. 
Some of these words—perhaps most of them—are loaded with pejorative 
connotations. An obvious example, very close to the focus of this chapter, 
is the word mistake, often used in popular media to viciously describe 
trans bodies as evidence of nature’s wrongdoings. 
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The image of the monster has been historically used to epitomize sin, 
danger, pain and illness. Even before angels, monsters were already por- 
trayed as messengers who anticipated catastrophes, such as storms and 
other dramatic events simply too strong to be undone by the average 
human being. Monsters can only be avoided through good behaviour or 
fought through faith in something that is, in itself, larger than human and 
not explained through scientific reasoning—hence, through magic, witch- 
craft or religion. Overall, monsters can only be fought by other equally 
powerful entities, such as other monsters. Arguably, the monster is always 
already attached to the idea of the hero. This hero can either be the other 
of the monster, often a human being who faces and defeats the monster 
(David facing Goliath, the beauty facing the beast, etc.), or the monster 
itself (McGunnigle, 2018). Indeed, if you extract from monsters’ material 
bodies the qualities they display, features such as bravery, fearlessness, 
strength and being immortal could easily describe the qualities of heroes, 
including the complex and rich cultural construction of any national hero. 

To reiterate, the strong connection between monsters and heroes is 
constitutive of the very notion of both monster and hero, and the acknowl- 
edgement of this interconnectedness is, in itself, a powerful reminder of 
the frailty of the (artificially constructed) binary that places unworthy 
monsters in opposition to worthy heroes. The final part of this section 
focuses on national heroes as part of the dominant narrative that under- 
mines the significance of monstrosity in daily life. 

National heroes are part of the discourse that constructs the modern 
nation as a coherent fantasy. But who are they? National heroes are pre- 
dominantly represented as (cisgender) men who display features that are 
inherent to the construction of mainstream (toxic) masculinity: they are 
brave, strong, unstoppable, determined, resilient, resistant and fearless. 
National heroes not only know what the right thing is, but—most impor- 
tantly—they are able to deliver it. The imagery of “the nation” would not 
be complete without these figures, because they play an active part in the 
making of “us”, a chosen collective that is portrayed as better than any of 
its counterparts. The heroic-like qualities of the imagined nation are dis- 
played in most patriotic symbols, including the flag, the national anthem, 
national memorials and statues (Martins & Cardina, 2019; Rao, 2021). 

In Portugal, this discourse has ancient roots that travel back to the 
“discoveries” (better described as invasions) and all the alleged bravery of 
men who faced sea monsters, unknown dangers, merciless indigenous 
communities, and others—and survived. As the first lines of the national 
anthem establish, the Portuguese are “Heroes of the seas, noble people, a 
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brave and immortal nation”. Post-colonial studies have demonstrated that 
this heroic acritical narrative is still constitutive of the way Portuguese 
children study their history and learn about how to become part of this 
collective us-against-them, or at least us-as-opposite-to-them (Araújo & 
Maeso, 2012). 

One of the most puzzling aspects of the representation of national 
heroes is the fact that despite allegedly representing such a large entity as 
“the nation”, they are surprisingly homogenous and linear. Thinking 
mostly (but not exclusively) about the context of Southern Europe, the 
hero is, by default, a cisgender, heterosexual, White, young, fit and able- 
bodied man. This homogenous representation of the heroic figure implies 
that, in fact, heroes lack the possibility of diversity. Consequently, diversity 
belongs to the realm of monsters, which are much more unlike each other 
and have dissimilarities amongst them. As such, it seems only fair to argue 
that monsters are unique, whereas heroes are average. 

In light of this argumentation, what is our problem with monsters? 
Why are they given little value when compared to other collective imag- 
ined categories, namely, that of heroes? The linearity in narratives around 
heroes forces us to question how great a community can aspire to become 
when the official tales it authorizes to be representative of itself are so 
linear and reductionist. Perhaps one would be much better off being rep- 
resented by an untamed monster.’ 

There are few exceptions in literature and in popular culture that ascribe 
positive value to monstrosity. Exceptions would include the Beauty and 
the Beast, The Hunchback of Notre Dame or Pete’s Dragon, for instance. 
But even those tales of exception teach us that even kind-hearted creatures 
do not seem able to escape the abject impact of their misfit bodies. 
Monsters are to be avoided and feared precisely because they have the 
appearance of a monster and that appearance has been culturally con- 
structed to provoke fear and rejection. They look like that which escapes 
categorization. Therefore, the problem with the monster, which is used to 
trigger terror and abjection, is the monster’s visible body, the way the 
monster looks and the way it looks at us. The monster’s gaze is 
frightening, because it is simply too strong to be disciplined, interpreted 


?For this category of untamed monster, I am clearly drawing on Audre Lorde (1988) who 
spoke about writing as an untamed force: “I am going to write fire until it comes out of my 
ears, my eyes, my noseholes—everywhere. Until it’s every breath I breathe. I am going to go 
out like a fucking meteor!” (pp. 76-77). 
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or read. Furthermore, by looking at the monster (or being looked at by 
the monster), we are confronted with an image most of us refuse to 
accept—the image of our own vulnerability.’ If we stare at the monster 
and are the object of the monster’s gaze, our own bodily fragility betrays 
us. If we look at Medusa, our humanity vanishes as we turn into stone. 
When angels stayed too close to Lucifer, they lost their wings and became 
devils. Therefore, the story proceeds in only one of two possible direc- 
tions: the proximity to the monster will either kill us or turn us into 
monsters. 

The rejection of the monstrous body is condoned by a variety of social 
agents, some of them with strong symbolic leverage. In an insightful talk 
during the “2018 CES Monsters Summer School”, Zowie Davy offered 
the following reflection: 


The monstrous archetypes in social theory (...) have been shown to breach 
binary notions of the human in medicine, law, biology and so on. How 
much though have these archetypes impacted on the binary ideal beyond 
the academic debates? What countermeasures develop in restricting the 
monstrous becoming mainstream through a politics of difference? 
(Davy, 2018a) 


The politics of difference alluded to by Davy has always been in dialogue 
with the politics of appearance, as defined by Garland-Thomson within 
the fundamental theoretical framework of feminist disability studies 
(Garland-Thomson, 1997). Both perspectives share the belief that there is 
a political dimension associated with embodiment and the way beauty is 
socially constructed to serve certain purposes. A tacit ally of a certain way 
of beauty, as opposed to misfit (monstrous) bodies, is biomedical power 
and its cis-heteronormative apparatuses that, by eliminating difference, 
aim at bounding beauty and (re)production. The example of surgeries on 
non-consenting intersex newborns is an example of such alliance that 
serves no other purpose than disciplining the body. 

This leads us to the fundamental claim of self-determination advanced 
by trans and intersex movements worldwide against pathologization. To 
summarize what is a very rich field of collective action and knowledge 
production, these movements position gender as an ongoing script that is 


3 On the topic of vulnerability in relation to sexuality and sexual diversity, see Pieri (2019, 
2021, 2023). 
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socially and culturally constructed through subjectivity and multiple 
nuances (Davy, 2011, 2018b, 2021). As such, gender is ultimately per- 
sonal and political, hence the urgency of unbinding gender from the bio- 
medical power (Davy et al., 2017; Preciado, 2021). This means, amongst 
many other measures, stopping conversion torture, unnecessary surgeries 
on intersex babies and the language of dysphoria. 

Before moving to the next section, we give a final remark about the link 
between bodies and moral systems of value. From a sociological point of 
view, it is intriguing that, despite the monster’s material body being that 
which is in sharp contrast with dominant standards and, thus, is subject to 
various attempts of ‘correction’ and domestication, the monster remains 
associated with qualities that belong to realm of morality, customs and 
behaviour. We previously suggested that the proximity to the monster 
either kills (Medusa) or transmutes mortals into monsters (Lucifer). 
According to Portuguese traditional folklore, some women are converted 
into headless female donkeys because they had a sexual encounter with a 
priest. The headless female donkey is still used in popular culture and daily 
conversations, hence embodying the connection between monstrosity and 
defiance against sexual moral norms. 

Other examples come to mind when we focus more closely on queer 
monstrosity as a sphere where monstrosity is defined not through features 
related to material embodiment but precisely because of morals, customs 
and behaviours. Who could be described today as monstrous intimate citi- 
zens? Based on their intimate biographies, which figure would fit best into 
a category well-known for its connotation with the misfit, odd, unusual, 
dissident, nonconforming, wrong and like features? Perhaps the surrogate 
woman and polyamorous parents who defy repronormativity (Klesse, 
2018; Pérez Navarro, 2018); the non-monogamous partner who chal- 
lenges mononormativity (Santos, 2019) and the couple norm (Roseneil 
et al., 2020); the trans, inter and the non-binary body who exposes cis- 
heteronormativity (Preciado, 2021); or the older lover who confronts age- 
ism (King, 2016; Traies, 2016). These are only a few examples of identities 
and experiences that have been devalued, described in derogatory terms 
and constructed as (queer) monsters because they remain misfits under 
the dominant cis-heteronormative system. 

That said, let us return briefly to how this section started—the piece 
published in a mainstream newspaper reading “O nome dela é Pedro e ela 
é um monstro” [Her name is Pedro and she is a monster] (Martins, 2017). 
Based on the arguments offered in this section, it seems safe to argue that, 
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under a dominant paradigm that fears monstrosity, calling a non-binary 
person a monster because of their gender diversity may well contribute to 
an already onerous connection between queer and evil. That is one reason 
why the concept of monster has faced historical difficulties in being appro- 
priated and politicized, as it happened with other insulting categories in 
the past. 

Moreover, some juridical frameworks view sexual or gender diversity as 
both sinful and contrary to natural laws—unnatural or contra natura. 
Interestingly enough, the chosen word to describe someone who is alleg- 
edly detached from nature—monster—is also used to describe a variety of 
expressions from the natural world, from animals to weather-related phe- 
nomenon (Halberstam, 2020). This only adds to the ambiguous nature of 
the category of monster, as previously advanced in the chapter. The next 
section will explore the potential within the notion of monster in light of 
the framework of citizenship. 


A PLACE TO CALL My Own: FROM LOATHED 
TO DESIRED CITIZENSHIP 


Historically created as a framework of exclusion fraught with power asym- 
metries, the notion of citizenship has been at the core of rich theoretical 
contributions and intense political debates and under fierce critique, espe- 
cially from feminist and queer scholars (Lister, 1997). 

The construction of citizens as those who participate publicly in deci- 
sions that affect their lives brought to light new layers of exclusion, as well 
as new opportunities to frame citizenship beyond a narrow understanding 
of formal rights (Hines & Santos, 2018). The notions of intimate, sexual 
and reproductive citizenship were crucial in shifting the original focus of 
citizenship on participation and rights to spheres previously excluded from 
the relation between individuals and the state, highlighting how political 
the personal was (Roseneil et al., 2016). The decision to revisit the notion 
of citizenship, instead of replacing it with something radically different, 
was a strategic move. Much of what the word citizenship entailed was 
already culturally established, which made it convenient to retain the word 
while expanding its meaning and practice. 

Today it is argued that citizenship can be understood both as “an aca- 
demic and political concept and as lived experience” (Lister et al., 2007, 
p. 1). In LGBTQI+ politics, the relation to citizenship remains 
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ambiguous, permeated with expectations and disappointment. The con- 
solidation of notions such as sexual, intimate or reproductive citizenship 
has not solved the conundrum yet (and will never?). How can one claim 
the right to sit at a table that is politically flawed? Despite remaining a 
loaded notion, the potential it triggers regarding recognition and equality 
offers a platform for negotiation that would otherwise quickly dismiss 
LGBTI+ people. In such context, it seems important to consider the 
mutual implications of intimacy and citizenship, exploring the extent to 
which issues such as partnering, parenting and friendship are important 
aspects of being/becoming recognized as citizens, against all (cis- 
heteronormative) odds. 

Changes in family life and intimacy in recent decades illustrate signifi- 
cant sociocultural transformations. Literature on the sociology of the fam- 
ily examines the decline of marriage and fertility rates, together with the 
increase in divorce, solo-living, single parenthood by choice, LGBTQI+ 
families and non-cohabiting relationships (Roseneil et al., 2020). In the 
dynamic and changing context of personal lives, LGBTI+ people have 
been identified as pioneers in the making of a new model for relationships. 
One powerful example at the turn of the twenty-first century was the 
notion of “families of choice” (Weeks et al., 2001), highlighting the 
importance of social and cultural ties over blood or biological ties. 

Transformations in family life and intimacy have also influenced the way 
citizenship is understood and how individual and collective identities 
become politicized and recognized in the public sphere. Public concerns 
over personal relationship are visible not only at the national state level but 
also in local government and supranational institutions. Ken Plummer’s 
(1995, 2003) notion of intimate citizenship is particularly important in 
this regard, advancing an understanding of citizenship mostly centred on 
everyday life and how people can (or cannot) live, personally. Drawing on 
Plummer’s early writings, Sasha Roseneil (2010) suggested that we look 
on intimate citizenship as: 


the freedom and ability to construct and live selfhood and a wide range of 
close relationships—sexual/love relationships, friendships, parental and kin 
relations—safely, securely and according to personal choice, in their dynamic, 
changing forms, with respect, recognition and support from state and civil 
society. (p. 82) 
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This definition puts selfhood and close relationships at the centre of rec- 
ognition and support from both dominant legal frameworks and society at 
large. In so doing, intimate citizenship is extremely effective in capturing 
the merging of public and private and personal and political. 

However, this apparently agreeable synchronicity between intimacy 
and citizenship cannot erase a shared memory of times (and contexts) in 
which citizenship was (is) armoured against gender or sexual diversity. 
More importantly, not only was diversity absent from the citizenship 
framework, but it was also considered deviant and abnormal. To illustrate 
the impact of such an understanding, suffice it to say that only in 2017 did 
the “International Classification of Diseases, 11th Revision” (ICD-11) 
from the World Health Organization remove the categories for diagnosis 
of trans and gender diverse people from the mental health chapter. In 
addition, in Italy LGBTI+ people are still denied parenthood rights, and 
in countries such as Portugal, the so-called conversion therapies remain 
legal, despite increasing opposition (Gomes et al., 2021). 

In recent times, across Europe and beyond, there have been increasing 
attacks on sexual freedom, with LGBTQI+ people being framed as par- 
ticularly dangerous, especially to children. Examples range from LGBT- 
free zones in Poland to Hungary’s law banning the depiction of 
homosexuality to under-eighteens (Möser et al., 2022). The populist, far- 
right anti-LGBTI backlash has actively contributed to the demonization 
of gender and sexual diversity, producing narratives strongly reminiscent 
of the 1980s and the 1990s when mainstream society considered homo- 
sexuality to be linked to sexual abuse (the ghost of the gay sexual abuser) 
and/or disease (the ghost of AIDS) (Jarman, 1993). Those were the 
queer monsters in the 1980s and 1990s. In a surprising return to the past, 
the queer monster is being flagged up again today, with calls for punish- 
ment and silencing of LGBTI diversity grounded on moral panic (Möser 
et al., 2022; Patternote & Kuhar, 2017). In other words, previously 
achieved intimate citizenship rights are, once again, under attack. 

The growing populist backlash on equality and anti-discrimination pol- 
icies is one strong reason to reflect upon the current limits of citizenship 
and to push for further expansion of its theoretical and political potential. 
In this chapter, I suggest doing so through revisiting, unpacking and 
reclaiming the notion of monster and by ultimately advancing the idea of 
monstrous citizenship. 
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MONSTROUS CITIZENSHIP AND EMBODIED 
(QUEER) EPISTEMOLOGIES 


In his keynote address for an audience of gender studies scholars and stu- 
dents in Louvain-la-Neuve in 2018, Ken Plummer confided that he had 
never been that interested in law, explaining how intimate citizenship was 
not about juridical texts because “rights on their own are not enough” 
(Plummer, 2018). As intimate citizenship is mostly about everyday life 
and how people can (or cannot) live personally, so monstrous citizenship 
can be understood as a symbolic platform, a cluster of arguments that 
sustain the (mostly sociocultural) possibility of a legitimate and safe exis- 
tence beyond dominant material and/or moral categories. Similarly to 
what happens with intimate, sexual or reproductive rights, the link to citi- 
zenship anchors the notion of the monster in the broader framework of 
democratic justice and accountability, hence excluding any practice or 
behaviour that is contrary to the principles of the rule of law in democratic 
societies. In the following excerpt from Paul Preciado’s address to an 
assembly of health professionals, the transition from monster to citizen is 
described as a purposeful move away from pathologization: 


Today I address myself to you, the academicians of psychoanalysis, from my 
‘cage’ as a trans man (. ...) I am the monster who speaks to you. The mon- 
ster you have created with your discourse and your clinical practices. I am 
the monster who gets up from the analyst’s couch and dares to speak, not as a 
patient, but as a citizen, as your monstrous equal. As a trans body, as a non- 
binary body, whose right to speak as an expert about my condition, or to pro- 
duce a discourse or any form of knowledge about myself is not recognized by the 
medicinal profession, the law, psychoanalysis or psychiatry, I have done as 
Red Peter did, I have learned the language of Freud and Lacan, the lan- 
guage of the colonial patriarchy, your language, and I am here to address 
you. (Preciado, 2021, p. 12, emphasis added) 


In this empowering speech, Preciado is occupying the space of citizenship 
as someone who “dares to speak, not as a patient, but as a citizen”, as a 
“monstrous equal” to anyone in the room and as both an expert and a 
knowledge producer. Later on in the same book, a link is made between 
the changing regime of sexual difference and the early signs of emergence 
of a new epistemology: 
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Shaken by profound changes, the epistemic regime of sexual difference ts 
mutating and, within the next ten or twenty years, will probably give way to a 
new epistemology. Trans feminist, queer and anti-racist movements, together 
with new approaches to filiation, to loving relationships and to identification 
in terms of gender, desire, sexuality and naming, are merely signs of this 
mutation and of experiments in the collective construction of a different epis- 
temology of the living human body. (Preciado, 2021, pp. 30-31, 
emphasis added) 


In this excerpt, the mutating “trans feminist, queer and anti-racist” dissi- 
dent becomes the symbol of a new form of knowledge production that 
takes the body as its focal point. Drawing on the topic of monstrosity and, 
more specifically, of monstrous citizens, in this final section I want to 
advance the notion of embodied (queer) epistemologies. 

The term epistemology is derived from the two Greek words epistemé 
(knowledge) and Jogos (reason). Epistemology is defined as the theory of 
human knowledge, an area in philosophical thought that is concerned 
with issues having to do with the creation and dissemination of knowledge 
in particular areas of inquiry. So what would a monster-friendly embodied 
epistemology look like? How would it operate, and what could it offer in 
the fields of academia, citizenship and culture? These are some of the 
questions that will guide us in the remaining part of the chapter. 


QUEER TO THE BONE: THE MONSTER IN ME Is 
THE MONSTER IN YOU 


The epistemological framework offered in this section draws on queer as 
epistemology, as the lens through which the world can be understood and, 
hopefully, monster-inclusive knowledge can be produced. Writing in 
2009, Muñoz called for a hopeful future delivered by queerness as a map 
into other ways of being in the world: 


We must strive, in the face of the here and now's totalizing rendering of 
reality, to think and feel a then and there. Some will say that all we have are 
the pleasures of this moment, but we must never settle for that minimal 
transport; we must dream and enact new and better pleasures, other ways of 
being in the world, and ultimately new worlds. Queerness is that thing that 
lets us feel that this world is not enough, that indeed something is missing 
(. ...) the quotidian can contain a map of the utopia that is queerness. 
(Munoz, 2009, p. 1) 
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Before we return to Muñoz, I suggest we take a short tour to the imagi- 
nary world offered by the Italian artist Luigi Serafini who, between 1976 
and 1978, created Codex Seraphinianus, an illustrated encyclopaedia origi- 
nally published in 1981. The book is approximately 360 pages long, based 
on illustrations of monstrous creatures, and it is written in a cipher alpha- 
bet using an imaginary language. It is a very strong example of how relat- 
able, unintelligible and interchangeable images can be. The human in us is 
revealed precisely through those interchangeable shapes. It is diversity, not 
silencing, that enables a sense of promise and future, even in contexts of 
strong deprivation of freedom and hope. Law and social policy need to 
retain the interchangeable nature of the multiple shapes of human. And 
this leads us back to Mufioz’s eloquent appeal, according to which we can 
unpeel queer, expose its nuances and rejoice with its multiple layers. For 
the purposes of this chapter, I want to briefly mention five constitutive 
layers of queer. First, queer as imaginary and representation, both aestheti- 
cal and political (hence also personal), embracing difference (hence the 
misfit). Secondly, queer as a project of becoming, characterized by ongoing 
construction, embracing failure and undoing crystallized and binary per- 
spectives. Thirdly, queer as a promise of future and as a promise of resis- 
tance, including queer as outlaw (disobedient, fluid, contradictory). 
Fourthly, queer as a theoretical and political framework, a field of interdis- 
ciplinary, transdisciplinary, intersectional and undisciplinary knowledge— 
a subversive knowledge-pleasure. Finally, queer as standpoint (and 
utterance), a platform from which to speak and a place of belonging. 

I find this fifth aspect in queer—queer as a standpoint—particularly 
engaging for a project that draws on monsters to suggest a new embodied 
(queer) epistemology. 


PLACING THE Bopy IN THE (QUEER) EPISTEMOLOGY 


In her work published in 2017, Sara Ahmed speaks of “a body that is not 
at home in the world” (Ahmed, 2017, p. 13), explaining how that dis- 
comfort produces ideas, frameworks and concepts that are particularly dif- 
ficult. These are “sweaty concepts”, and by this Ahmed means 


a description of how it feels not to be at home in the world, or a description 
of the world from the point of view of not being at home in it. Sweat is 
bodily; we might sweat more during more strenuous and muscular activity. 
A sweaty concept might come out of a bodily experience that is trying. The 
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task is to stay with the difficulty, to keep exploring and exposing this diffi- 
culty. (Ahmed, 2017, p. 13) 


The notion of monstrous citizenship is a sweaty concept, in the sense that 
it stems from a dislocated body, a body that is not at home in the world, 
but which nonetheless is in the world. More precisely, monsters are often 
made to feel that they do not belong to the realm of citizenship, and yet 
here they (we) are—in the polis, in parliament, in the academia and in the 
world—trying, staying with the difficulty and owning the sweat. Two 
decades before Ahmed, Susan Stryker had pointed out to the transforma- 
tive power of rage, explaining that rage resulting from stigma can become 
a source of power once it is put to use (Stryker, 1994, p. 261). 

In 2017, Ahmed claimed: “the monsters will lead the way” (Ahmed, 
2017, p. 227). Three years down the road, speaking of his own process of 
transition as a self-identified trans man, Preciado explained how embrac- 
ing monstrosity released a multitude of possibilities that could never be 
anticipated under constraining cis-heteronormative regimes: 


[H]ad I not preferred my monstrosity to your heteronormativity, had I not 
chosen my sexual deviance over your sexual health, I would never have been 
able to escape... or, to be more precise, would never have been able to 
decolonize, disidentify, debinarify myself (. ...) The monster is one who lives 
in transition. One whose face, body and behaviours cannot yet be consid- 
ered true in a predetermined regime of knowledge and power (. ...) This 
awakening is revolution. It is a molecular uprising. An assault on the power 
of the heteropatriarchal ego, of identity and of name. The process is a decol- 
onization of the body. (Preciado, 2021, pp. 23-24) 


The “awakening of another genealogy” is described as revolution, as “a 
decolonization of the body”. It is this misfit, awakened, revolutionary 
body that enables monsters to lead the way into a new embodied 
epistemology. 

In her book Embodying the Monster, Shildrick makes a strong claim for 
retaining the importance of the body. She wrote: “The task is to reject 
biologism—with its appeal to prediscursive natural givens—at the same 
time as recuperating the possibility of embodiment” (Shildrick, 2002, p. 2). 

Drawing on situated knowledges as my own ontological positioning, I 
suggest that embodied epistemologies take the body as a point of depar- 
ture, a platform from where to speak, a political statement. Embodied 
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epistemologies thrive on bodily nonconformity. Under this category of 
nonconforming embodiment, we can think of bodies that refuse repro- 
ductive normativities (e.g. the surrogate mother); bodies that refuse 
gender-based normativities (e.g. trans and intersex bodies in sports 
(A. L. Santos, 2020)); bodies that escape the bodily limits (e.g. conjoint 
twins); and bodies that leak (Shildrick, 1997, 2002). 

The knowledge that embodied epistemologies enable is made possible 
through the recognition of nonconforming bodies as untamed monsters 
who become a source of conceptual challenge, cultural inspiration and 
political respect. Embodied epistemologies take the daily experience-based 
constraints and possibilities attached to corporeality and use this embod- 
ied knowledge in order to occupy space and to make room—hence ascrib- 
ing theoretical and political centrality to the materiality of embodied 
resistance. There is much theoretical inspiration to be found in dis /obedi- 
ent embodiment. 

Finally, embodied epistemologies offer the scholarly basis for advancing 
a more encompassing monstrous citizenship, one that recognizes the 
unsurmountable role of monsters in assessing one’s own humanity. 
Halberstam (2020) equates the monster in its different shapes (including 
the zombie) as the undead, eloquently described as follows: 


The living, walking, suppurating dead are those bodies we have assigned to 
the grey zone between the good life and the bare life—they include the 
incarcerated, refugees, the hungry, the terminally ill, the sick and the dying, 
the very young and the very old, the homeless, the drug addicts, the endan- 
gered species, the mentally ill, the disabled, the starving, the dispossessed, 
the occupied, the unsaved, unremembered, irredeemable, illegible, illegiti- 
mate undead. The undead are hungry, they are angry, they are sick, and they 
are tired. And while you may look upon them with horror today, tomorrow 
you will no doubt try to save them in order to redeem a seriously compro- 
mised sense of your own humanity. (p. 174) 


Once it becomes possible to overcome the terror triggered by the misfit 
body of the monster, a whole range of possibility and freedom emerges. As 
such, embodied epistemologies are an acknowledgement of the signifi- 
cance of both corporeal materiality and conceptual audacity, an apprecia- 
tion of knowledge production that takes discomfort as a productive, 
driving force, in as much as failure has come to be recognized as immi- 
nently queer (Halberstam, 2011). 
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CONCLUSION 


In 1780, Johann Silberschlag coined the term “Brockengespenst”, or 
Brocken spectre. Silberschlag, a German Lutheran pastor, went for a walk 
alone in the mountains and was surprised by an enormous, moving spectre 
in the clouds opposite to where he was standing. The apparition resem- 
bled a giant, grey monster, whose head was surrounded by halo-like rings 
of coloured light forming a rainbow. Associated since medieval times with 
magic forces and other obscure manifestations, these visions actually result 
from a rare weather phenomenon. Under the right combination of light, 
angle and mist, the magnified shadow of someone walking or standing on 
the top of a mountain can be projected upon clouds opposite the sun’s 
direction. The phenomenon takes its name from the Brocken, a peak in 
the Harz Mountains characterized by frequent fogs, but has been observed 
in other parts of the world (McKenzie, 2015).* 

Writing in 2020, Halberstam argued that “we have fashioned monsters 
to embody what we cannot name, to frame what we have come to fear, 
and to banish what we cannot tolerate” (Halberstam, 2020, pp. 147-148). 
What I find particularly compelling about the Brocken spectre is the fact 
that these intolerable, horrifying monsters, sighted across the globe, were 
no less than humans themselves who, unknowingly, became terrified of 
the way they “looked”. Unable to recognize their own bodies, deformed, 
grey and massive as they were projected in the distant misty clouds, these 
observers found themselves in the ironic position of generating, through 
their own material bodies, the monsters who they deemed as dangerous 
and frightening. The moment they suspended their walk to observe, 
directing their human gaze towards the spectre, they were simultaneously 
connecting and detaching from monstrosity, illustrating the inescapable 
overlap of humans and monsters. Each monstrous spectre is simply an 
unexpected manifestation of the gazer’s own body. 

Furthermore, the Brocken spectre points to the plasticity of representa- 
tions of one’s body and highlights the importance of context and perspec- 
tive. It is also a powerful reminder of the potential each person holds of 
suddenly generating unwanted reactions of fear and abjection in and from 
others (including oneself) because of features that cannot be prevented or 
stopped. In that particular moment in time, the observer cannot help 


+I am deeply grateful to Ana Lúcia Santos for having brought this phenomenon to my 
attention in one of our many fruitful conversations over the years. 
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being that person on the top of the mountain who is faced with the mon- 
ster (themselves). 

Weather events aside, arguably each human is always already multiple, 
mutant, even kaleidoscopic. Humans are monster-like because the mon- 
ster is no less than a human projection. Similarly, identities, practices and 
experiences are ever-changing and situated, blurred and strategically 
deployed (and silenced). 

A central topic in the chapter was the ambiguity that produces two dif- 
ferent but related ideas: that monsters are misfits (Garland-Thomson, 
2011) and that the monstrous misfit generates both fear and desire. As 
was argued throughout the chapter, despite having been historically 
depicted as an imagined homogenous category, the concept of monster, 
when unpacked, will necessarily mean so many (wonderfully different) 
things to each person. Through the queer lens advanced in this chapter, 
the idea of the monster captures the multiple oppressions experienced by 
misfits—misfits who are immediately read as misfits, bodies which are vis- 
ibly transgressive, but also invisible ones, like people with invisible illness 
or disability. Moreover, the monster embodies a potential which is richer 
and more promising than the one mainstream, homogenous heroes are 
programmed to deliver. 

This chapter also aimed at questioning the gap between monsters and 
citizenship, and in so doing, it advanced the notion of monstrous citizen- 
ship. As explored in the chapter, citizenship lends itself to a fair amount of 
criticism. However, it also forces the state to pay attention and to acknowl- 
edge its own responsibilities. That is why, despite admitting that laws are 
not enough, most vulnerable groups have been organizing collectively 
across the globe to push for legal recognition. Law is still an important 
platform for public acknowledgement and cultural legitimacy. As such, 
citizenship remains a serious issue, with a great degree of formality and 
symbolic advantage attached to its procedures and outcomes. Therefore, 
when monster and citizenship are brought together in one sentence, caus- 
ing perplexity, discomfort or unsettlement, the political work begins. 
Because monsters by definition are not subjects of rights—that is, are not 
citizens—the idea of a monstrous citizenship invites those who read or 
listen to pose the question: Why? What is it about? Who are these mon- 
sters who demand to be acknowledged and cared under the rule of law? 

A related set of questions beg to be made at this stage. How does the 
law accommodate, block or encourage (monstrous) diversity? How do we 
characterize the dominant sexuality and gender regimes of a particular 
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country or region? How can culture explain both perpetuity and transfor- 
mation? Which exclusions do we replicate in our multiple fora of militancy? 

Surely, there are no single or easy answers to any of these questions. 
Any attempt to respond will undoubtedly be bound to one’s own experi- 
ence of time and place. Nevertheless, bringing context to the centre of our 
analytical concerns is a crucial political step that prevents monsters from 
becoming atomized exceptions, isolated accidents and residual collateral 
damage. In other words, as we have learned from feminist disability stud- 
ies, it is never about someone’s inability to fit—it is always about the con- 
text’s inability to overcome the narrow boundaries within which it operates 
on a political, legal and sociocultural level. 

Therefore, it is fundamental to take a closer look at local contexts and 
at the broader structures of power that so eagerly produce monsters as 
outcasts—sexism, homophobia, transphobia, biphobia, ableism, racism, 
ageism and fatphobia—the list goes on. In so doing, this chapter sits at the 
intersectional crossroads of queers, crips and other misfits, pointing 
towards the future of intersectional coalition making.® This leads us to the 
final argument in the chapter: the suggestion of a new embodied queer 
epistemology drawing on the role of monsters as leading the way—embod- 
ied epistemologies—the way the (monstrous) body is perceived through 
its materiality, its practices and its experiences. 

To conclude, I wish to reiterate that the category of monster holds 
enormous epistemological and political potential, especially when com- 
pared to some of its conceptual predecessors. It is possible to self-identity 
with categories that were once used as insults. For decades, people would 
not choose to self-identify as queer or crip. However, words change and 
concepts travel: from insult to political banner and from shame to pride. 
Contrary to the words queer and crip, which were insults attached to one 
particular category, the word monster already cuts across a range of pos- 
sible identities and belongings from the outset. As Halberstam aptly notes, 
“The monster announces the fall of the father, the end of Oedipus, the 
solidarity of the monsters (. ...) The monster of whom you speak, has left 
his cage” (Halberstam, 2021, p. 1). The word monster is not attached to 
a particular experience and therefore contains the potential to relate to 
other categories of oppression. Butler once wrote: “It matters that as bod- 
ies we arrive together in public/As bodies we suffer/we require food/and 


5 On the topic of intersectional and integrated ways of doing politics and generating coali- 
tions, see Elpes (2020). 
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shelter and as bodies we require one another in dependency and desire. So 
this is a politics of the public body” (Butler, 2011). Monsters evoke inter- 
sectionality by exposing nonconformity as a constitutive element of 
humanity. Therefore, monstrosity cannot be dismissed as accidental or dis- 
tant; it is here to inspire, to unsettle and to get us going—back, forward, 
sideways or in circles—but going until we can, at last, feel safe and 
embraced in all of our diversities. 
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This chapter discusses the undeniable importance of affects, friendships, 
collective and mutual care and support among LGBTQ people. We will 
see how different kinds and levels of collective mutual support—where 
one is never just either cared for or caring—stand at the roots of a broader 
and creative resistance to an oppressive context. Sharing knowledge, infor- 
mation and experience and helping and caring for each other are funda- 
mental means of empowerment and resistance. 

In the chapter I will navigate through the experiences and stories of 
participants following a route that goes from the material and symbolic 
consequences of the lack of laws protecting LGBT rights to the different 
strategies they adopt to counteract and live what Judith Butler calls livable 
lives (Butler, 2004, 2009). Following Baumle and Compton (2015), this 
chapter aims at shedding light on the individual and collective forms of 
resistance, defiance and manipulation that participants carry out vis-a-vis a 
legal system that does not recognize them. 
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Law (and its absence) does not constitute the only problem LGBTQ 
people face throughout their lives, but it surely is a central issue, particu- 
larly concerning gay fathers through surrogacy and trans people. Moreover, 
such an evident lack of basic rights is one of the peculiarities of Italy in 
comparison with other Southern European countries studied in the 
INTIMATE research project, namely, Spain and Portugal (Santos, 2013). 

Indeed, in 2015 Italy only had a law on rectification of sex attribution 
(Act 164/1982) and one against discrimination in the workplace (also) 
based on sexual orientation (Legislative Decree 216/2003). At that time, 
the most recent attempt to issue a law against homophobia and transpho- 
bia was Bill 245/2013, which proposed adding sexual orientation and 
gender identity as motivations to two already existing laws against hate 
crimes based on racial, ethnic and religious motives: it was approved by 
the Chamber of Deputies, but stopped once it passed to the other cham- 
ber of Parliament, the Senate. In November 2020, a law proposal that 
gathered five similar texts written between 2018 and 2019 was approved 
by the Chamber of Deputies and passed to the Senate (where it is still 
waiting to be discussed at the time of writing). The main content of the 
proposal consists of adding motives “based on sex, gender, sexual orienta- 
tion or disability” to two articles of the Criminal Code dedicated to hate 
crimes and hate speech, namely, 604-bis (“Propaganda and incitement to 
commit crimes for reasons of racial, ethnic and religious discrimination”) 
and 604-ter (“Aggravating circumstance”). 

In July of 2015, the European Court of Human Rights stated that Italy 
breached the European Convention of Human Rights by not providing 
any legal form of recognition to same-sex partnerships. A few months later 
(October 2015), right in the middle of the INTIMATE? project, Senator 
Monica Cirinnà presented a bill on civil unions for same-sex people and de 
facto unions for all couples. The Senate approved Cirinnà’s Bill in February 
2016. After months of parliamentary discussions, with a strong opposition 
by right-wing, conservative and Catholic politicians of both fronts, a pro- 
vision on stepchild adoption was eliminated from the text of the 
bill—which eventually became law on 20 May 2016 (Act 76/201 6)—thus 


1 For a thorough analysis of the Italian legal context and LGBTQ social movements, see 
also Bertone and Gusmano (2013); Biagini (2018); Trappolin (2004). 

?INTIMATE— Citizenship, Care and Choice: The Micropolitics of Intimacy in Southern 
Europe was funded between 2014 and 2019 by the European Research Council under the 
European Union’s Seventh Framework Programme (FP/2007-2013)/ERC Grant 
Agreement [reference n. 338452]. 
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leaving unchanged the status of hundreds of LGBTQ parents waiting for 
recognition. Not surprisingly, same-sex parenting was the most troubling 
issue and faced the strongest resistance. One of the arguments rhetorically 
and strategically used against it was surrogacy: some politicians claimed 
that legalizing stepchild adoption would have legitimized gay men who 
had children through surrogacy abroad and encouraged more of them to 
do so. This kind of discourse circulated in the media and in the public 
debate and was endorsed by a part of the feminist and lesbian movement, 
which proposed abolishing and penalizing surrogacy worldwide (commer- 
cial surrogacy in particular). As a result, a homophobic narrative specifi- 
cally directed against gay fathers, intertwined with a feminist one against 
the exploitation of surrogate women, ended up damaging LGB social par- 
ents, who remained unrecognized by the law, since stepchild adoption was 
not approved. Moreover, during this whole process, lesbian mothers were 
totally invisibilized (Guerzoni & Motterle, 2018). 

In order to better understand the situation of same-sex parents in Italy, 
it must be remembered that they have absolutely no reproductive rights, 
since Act 40/2004 on Medically Assisted Procreation allows the use of 
Assisted Reproductive Technology (ART) only to married or cohabiting 
different-sex couples with documented infertility. Moreover, it prohibits 
surrogacy and its promotion. In consequence, anyone who wants to 
become a parent, be they single or a same-sex couple, is forced to go 
abroad, which implies an economic investment that not everyone 
can afford. 

Moreover, according to Act 184/1993 on adoption and fostering of 
minors, full adoption, too, is strictly reserved to married heterosexual cou- 
ples (or unmarried couples that have been living together for at least three 
years before marriage). Nonetheless, Art. 44 of this law provides for the 
so-called adoption in particular cases, which, as shown in the next para- 
graph, is used by the courts to legitimize stepchild adoption for same-sex 
couples. Temporary fostering follows less strict rules, allowing single peo- 
ple to foster (used in the courts to accord such possibility to same-sex 
couples). 

When talking about Italy, it is necessary to highlight the role of the 
Catholic Church, its institutions and allies and its deep, strong influence 
on the national public discourse and on the political agenda. Indeed, con- 
cerning questions, particularly but not solely, connected to sexual and 
reproductive rights (from abortion to same-sex civil unions), the Church 
has always been extremely active and present in the political field and the 
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media (Cafasso, 2014; Congiargiu, 2015; Lorenzetti & Viggiani, 2015). 
As Sara Garbagnoli (2017) recalls when talking about the huge success of 
the rhetoric of “gender ideology” in Italy, the Church and the “Conferenza 
Episcopale Italiana—CEI” [Italian Episcopal Conference] have influenced 
political agendas through both a more intransigent and publicly visible 
line, promoting and supporting public conferences and demonstrations, 
and a more subtle and “moderate” stance of parliamentary lobbying. 
Their actions are part of a broader, multifaceted assemblage /network of 
associations, think tanks and other entities, from fascist and far-right forces 
to anti-abortion associations, which have been successfully using the rhet- 
oric of “gender ideology”. Their influence is so strong that it has been 
capable of blocking any law concerning LGBT rights (or part of it, as in 
the case of same-sex civil unions) and, among other effects, it impeded the 
implementation on strategies against homophobia and transphobia in 
public school, also leading to the withdrawal of a children’s book on fam- 
ily diversity from primary schools. 

Since the 2010s—given the discrepancy between such lack of legisla- 
tion and the growing claims and needs coming from LGBTQ individuals, 
couples and parents*—some Italian courts have made decisions regardless 
of Italian law, based on the Constitution and European legislation (Barel, 
2020). For example, between the approval and the entry into force of Act 
76/2016, the Supreme Court, with decision no. 12962 (26 May-22 June 
2016), stated the legitimacy of stepchild adoption in the case of a lesbian 
couple who had their child abroad through ART. Moreover, the Juvenile 
Court of Rome, with its decision of 23 December 2015 (the first unap- 
pealable decision on stepchild adoption for a gay couple), ruled that the 
partner of the biological father could adopt the child, on the grounds of a 
specific instance of the so-called adoption in particular cases. This has been 
used extensively by courts on this matter and remains the only option for 
lesbian and gay social parents, as an alternative to stepchild adoption, 
which is itself a specific kind of adoption in particular cases. 


3 According to research, 3.4% of gay men and 5.4% of lesbians in Italy are parents (10% of 
gay men and 19% of lesbians are over 35 years old): most of them have children from previ- 
ous heterosexual relationships, but in the last years, more and more lesbian and gay couples 
(especially lesbian ones) have been trying to have children together (Gigli, 2011). Out of 
1391 LGBTQ families interviewed, 28.6% (16% of whom are single) have at least one child; 
out of this sample of 424 nucleuses, 7% had children through auto-insemination, 12% 
through surrogacy (abroad), 41% through assisted reproduction techniques (ARTs) and 20% 
from previous heterosexual relationships (Centro Risorse LGBTI, 2017). 
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Another kind of court decisions concerns the transcription of birth cer- 
tificates made abroad, which was legitimated by a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Cassation that accepted the transcription of the birth certificate 
of the child of a lesbian couple (Court of Cassation, I Civil Section, no. 
19599, 21 June-30 September 2016). 


METHODOLOGICAL SECTION 


This chapter is based on the interviews I collected in Italy for the 
INTIMATE project between 2015 and 2017 with five coupled lesbian 
and bisexual cis women (2015), five gay men who had children through 
surrogacy (2016) and five trans and non-binary persons. On interview, 
participants were between 25 and 45 years old (with two exceptions) and 
were living in Rome (most of them came from other cities). All of them 
were born in Italy and are White and able-bodied. In addition, I inter- 
viewed nine key informants. 

Participants were interviewed using the Biographical Narrative 
Interpretive Method (BNIM) (Wengraf, 2001) by key experts using semi- 
structured interviews.* 

The recruitment methods we used in Rome for biographic interviews 
ranged from contacting LGBTQ organizations and collectives via mail to 
distributing informative flyers in LGBTQ gatherings and spaces, to get- 
ting help by friends and acquaintances, to snowballing. As concerns our 
sampling criteria, besides following the basic common criteria of the 
INTIMATE project, I tried my utmost (though I did not always succeed) 
to differentiate the sample in terms of age, geographic and socio-economic 
origins and political involvement. 

The BNIM interviewing technique entails a two-part interview, the first 
part beginning with a broad question about the study theme and allowing 
interviewees all the time and freedom they need to talk about their biog- 
raphy and the second part being a sequence of questions coherently and 
subsequently based on the biographic account. My interviews lasted from 
50 minutes to 5 hours, with a mean duration of about 2 hours. 

The interviews were analysed through the NVivo software using a wide 
and complex array of nodes (topics) that were created by the whole team 
in order to have a common ground for a comparative analysis. 


*For the sake of anonymity, only the age range will be indicated and pseudonyms will 
be used. 
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Before going on to present their stories, I will introduce the people 
who generously gave their time and helped me with my research. I will 
sort participants into the project’s strands and studies. 


(a) Strand: Micropolitics of partnering—Study: Lesbian couple- 
dom (2015): 


Alice, 40—44, lesbian, unemployed, living with her partner 

Fiore, 25-29, lesbian, student, living with a friend 

Ipazia, 35-39, bisexual, freelance, living with others 

Lent, 25-29, bisexual, unemployed/precarious, living with her 
partner and a friend 

Vittoria, 30-34, lesbian, full-time job, living alone 


All are White, cisgender, able-bodied and born in Italy. The majority 
come from other cities and/or regions and had been in a relationship for 
at least six months. 

The key experts who participated in the lesbian study are the activists 
Miryam Camilleri, lawyer with Rete Lenford,> Antonia Ciavarella and 
Graziella Bertozzo. Elena Biagini also made an important contribution 
through a recorded informal conversation. 


(b) Strand: Micropolitics of parenting—Study: Surrogacy (2016): 


e Carlo: 30-34, gay, precarious freelancer,° lives with his partner 
Sergio and their son Ilario 

e Filippo: 40-44, gay, full-time employed, lives with his husband 
Giacomo and their twin sons Giulio and Andrea 

e Gianni: 30-34, gay, precarious freelancer, lives with his partner 
Riccardo, their son Calogero and the nanny, Cathrine 

e Michele: 45-49, gay/bisexual, freelance, lives with his partner, 
their twin sons and the nanny 

e Vanni: 45-49, gay, freelance, lives with his husband Vittorio and 
their daughter Carlotta 


5 Rete Lenford is a professional body of lawyers dedicated to LGBTI rights. 

6I indicated as ‘precarious freelancer’ the participants who had legally defined freelance 
jobs, which actually are full-time jobs but only with the duties (but not the rights) of a full- 
time regular contract by part of the worker. 
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All are cis-men, White, able, coupled and born in Italy. Most of them 
come from other regions. 

The key experts I interviewed for this case study were Carlo Flamigni, 
gynaecologist and member of the Bioethic Council; Sergio Lo Giudice, at 
that time senator for the Democratic Party (and father through surro- 
gacy); Susanna Lollini, lawyer with Rete Lenford; and Tommaso Giartosio, 
radio presenter for a public national channel and father through surrogacy. 


(c) Strand: Micropolitics of friendship—Study: Care and transgen- 
der (2017): 


e Bibi: 40-44, trans woman (“dad trans woman”), lesbian, full-time 
job, lives alone, two daughters from previous heterosexual marriage 

e Flavio: 40-44, trans man, heterosexual, part-time job, lives alone 

e Max: 25-29, trans man (“atypical masculinity”), pansexual, free- 
lance, lives with mother and one sister 

e Penelope: 25-29, transgender girl (purely binary identity, non- 
binary expression), demisexual, panromantic, part-time job, lives 
with parents and brother 

e Silom: 30-34, genderqueer, pansexual, unemployed/precarious, 
lives alone 


Three had precarious jobs or were unemployed, one had a part-time 
job, and another had a full-time job. Their monthly income went from less 
than €500 to €1500/2000. Two of them lived with their families of ori- 
gin, and three lived alone, with only one owning his own house. 

As key experts I interviewed Ilaria Ruzza of Sat Pink, a support service 
for trans persons, and Valentina Coletta of MIT (Movimento Identita 
Trans—Trans Identity Movement). 

Michela Angelini and Egon Botteghi of Anguane and Christian 
Leonardo Cristalli of Rete Trans gave a fundamental contribution through 
recorded informal conversations. 

In this chapter I will take into consideration 13 of the 15 biographic 
interviews and, in particular, the part of them where the topic of care, in/ 
visibilization and daily micro-practices of resistance are explicitly expressed. 
Regarding key informants, their contribution is, sadly, underrepresented, 
since my choice here was to focus on biographic experiences. 
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SYSTEMIC INVISIBILIZATION 


The issue of systemic invisibilization, its internalization and the micro- 
practices used to tackle it emerged from the case studies with which this 
chapter engages. Before focusing on the consequences of (the lack of) law 
in participants’ lives, I will therefore dedicate this section to illustrating 
how interviewees suffered and reacted to the consequences of systemic 
invisibilization, meaning the social and structural phenomena through 
which the lives, experiences, needs and existences of LGBTQ people are 
silenced, underrepresented and marginalized. Through the following 
accounts, we will see how this process also works through daily micro- 
practices of (self-)in/visibilization. 

Starting with lesbian and bisexual women, I found the accounts of 
Ipazia and Fiore very telling. Recounting their times at high school, both 
told me they did not know about any lesbian girls back then and they did 
not even consider the possibility of being lesbian or bisexual themselves. 
Nonetheless, they knew some boys who were gay. Even if their age differ- 
ence is not so remarkable, there are some substantial differences between 
the two historical periods in which they attended high school: during the 
decade that separates their teenage years, lesbian women have become 
slightly more visible in popular culture and mainstream media (e.g. an 
Italian TV channel started to broadcast the US lesbian series The L Word) 
and the LGBTQ movement in general gained visibility (Cirillo et al., 
2010), but that does not seem to trigger significant differences in their 
experiences in their school years. 


In my class there were two or three homosexuals (...) but there were no 
lesbians. I hadn’t thought I could be attracted to women, too, honestly. 
(Ipazia, 35-39, bisexual) 


We didn’t even know a person who self-defined as a lesbian, so we knew... 
Of course, we knew... I mean, we are in the 2000s, not in the fifties, though... 
I had always had the suspicion that my brother was gay (. ...) It was logical 
for us to like boys. (Fiore, 25-29, lesbian) 


In the case of gay men interviewed (particularly older ones), (self-) 
invisibilization involved the desire to become a parent—similarly to what 
Beatrice Gusmano found about lesbian mothers (Gusmano & 
Motterle, 2019): 
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There was the desire to be a parent for a long time (. ...) But obviously, since 
I did not associate homosexuality with parenthood, it seemed like some- 
thing that could not be done (. ...) I must say that I had to overcome my 
resistance to seeing... homosexuals with children. (Michele, 45-49, 
gay/ bisexual) 


The desire to become a dad is something not taken for granted in my life, in 
the sense that for a first part of my life that was an idea that I never consid- 
ered... (. ...) Because I probably made a very simple association [:] I am 
homosexual, so I cannot have children, I do not want them. (Filippo, 
40—44, gay) 


Nonetheless, self-invisibilization is tackled and actively brought into 
question by the interviewees, both in private and public spaces. 

The issue of visibility and invisibility often emerged when the inter- 
viewees were talking about their families of origin. Indeed, structural 
invisibilization of LGBTQ subjects reproduces itself through daily micro- 
practices, and it is also through micro-practices that these subjects fight 
and react. The relationship with their family of origin is a good example 
of this. 

Even if the reaction from parents and siblings to their sexual orientation 
and gender identity was not always good, participants nonetheless gener- 
ally wanted to keep a good relationship with their parents whilst demand- 
ing recognition and expecting acceptance both as individuals and as a 
couple.” This can imply continuous and distressing conflicts with parents, 
or at least employing caution with their feelings regarding their children’s 
open sexual orientation and gender identity, by employing daily strategies 
of in/visibility, namely, at family gatherings or in the town of birth (when 
the parents still live there). 

When we consider gay fathers and trans people, the issue of visibility 
acquires specific contours since it would be almost impossible to hide their 
reality from their families and still nurture a relationship with them. The 


7 The effort employed by some of the participants to preserve their relationship with the 
family without renouncing the visibility of the couple confirms what Chiara Bertone (2008) 
recalls when describing personal communities in Italy as less developed outside the family 
than inside. Moreover, as Bertone and Pallotta-Chiarolli argue, “(t)he limited research into 
heteronormative families of origin is a striking absence, especially if viewed with Southern 
European eyes, where inter-generational closeness and dependence mark people’s lives” 
(Bertone & Pallotta-Chiarolli, 2014, p. 2). 
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situation is different for lesbian women, since they could, in principle, 
continue seeing their families without ever coming out to them. Sometimes, 
actually, being “seen” by their families is a problem in itself. Indeed, in the 
lesbian coupledom case study, three participants out of five came out to 
their families of origin after starting a relationship: the couple stood out, 
then, as an element of visibility, as “the proof” of lesbianism (or bisexual- 
ity) from which the family cannot look away (Roseneil et al., 2020). On 
the other hand, it also functioned as a banalizing factor of the revelation; 
that is, the couple per se can make lesbianism visible without the need to 
declare it explicitly (Chetcuti, 2014). 

Filippo’s experience is one of positive change and personal satisfaction. 
He and his partner informed their parents from the beginning of the sur- 
rogacy process, trying to make them understand and accept their wishes. 
Eventually, not only did the relationship with their parents improve, but 
Filippo’s relationship finally became visible in his hometown and with his 
extended family. 


The evolution our families had with children is something extraordinary 
(. ...) When I went back there [hometown], I jumped into the past, I don’t 
know how to say, but really [it was like] two realities. Now that separation is 
gone. There is only what I am. And the same happened to my family (. ...) 
I would have never imagined to see my parents proudly talk about their 
grandchildren and normally talk about our family, as they do now. (Filippo, 
40-44, gay) 


Gianni’s parents were also happy with him having a son with his part- 
ner. However, when I interviewed him, they were still “in the closet” in 
their town. Gianni would have liked them to be more open, but he also 
understood their fears and hesitations. Therefore he respected their limits 
and decided for a compromise for the upcoming summer holidays: he 
would go and visit them with his partner and their son, but they would be 
staying in another town, where his mother “at least (...) will have the 
chance to come and stay with us”. Gianni’s attitude about his own homo- 
sexuality also evolved when his son arrived, since it became much easier to 
be open about it, even in his own hometown. 

In the experiences of trans interviewees with their families of origin, we 
find similar accounts of sons and daughters assuming a caring role, guid- 
ing and supporting their parents through a path of learning and 
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acknowledgement. In Flavio’s case, for example, transitioning actually 
made him reconnect with his parents: 


When I had to start this path, (...) it was an opportunity... somehow, to take 
care of our relationship (. ...) I accompanied them a little: I prepared some 
written things (. ...) A support path, really (. ...) Well, it wasn’t easy. But this 
forced us... forced me, when I was more than adult, to bring up feelings, 
emotions, [my] whole life, to narrate, (...) to narrate about us and to do this 
thing together. 


Bibi, too, tried to guide her parents through her coming out as a trans 
woman. Differently from Flavio, she did not receive the same support 
from them, and when I interviewed her, she was still struggling at least not 
to be called by her dead name or with male pronouns in public. Fortunately, 
she is consistently supported by her daughters (“within the family context, 
they were the first people who supported me”, she told me): 


They always call me “dad”, anyway [she smiles], (...) but they inflect it as 
feminine. My younger daughter... we were having lunch at my parent’s, 
with some family friends (...) and this child (...) said: “But how is it, a 
female dad? There are no female dads!” “Yes, my dad is a female, so they 
exist!” And she always corrects my parents when they use the mascu- 
line with me. 


INVISIBILIZATION THROUGH LACK OF Law 


Systemic invisibilization also operates through the legal system, as the dis- 
turbing issue of the lack of legal recognition of the social parent—and, 
then, of their relationship with their children—demonstrates. 


I mean, it has to do with being actually socially recognized, that is, our rela- 
tionship is there, it exists, and we want you to know that it exists! (...) Same 
thing for the social recognition of the relationship between Carlotta and me, 
which is a parent-child relationship (. ...) It is not only a right about my 
daughter, but it is also a duty towards her. (Vanni, 45—49, gay) 


This problem also involves the whole family of origin of the social parent: 


My mother was sorry when she discovered she wouldn’t become part of 
(...) Carlotta’s family line. She cared much about being also recognized as 
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the grandmother (. ...) The same goes for my brother: as an uncle, he also 
felt sorry (. ...) It is not that he isn’t, he is in fact. I mean, that’s the thing: 
you actually are but there’s a ‘No’, (...) a ban by the authorities, which is... 
it is unfair. (Vanni, 45—49, gay) 


Vanni shed light on the social and emotional implications of laws on 
partnering and parenting (Baumle & Compton, 2015). Moreover, he 
expressed the legitimate fear of having to suffer the consequences of 
potentially illegal actions or facing homophobic discrimination by public 
institutions due to the lack of specific legal protections: 


I was a little insecure. Not so much about being a parent, but about the legal 
safeguards we would have, and if social services could interfere in our his- 
tory, what power they had. That scared me a little. 


As respondents’ experiences show, this sense of insecurity is produced 
not only by the absence of law or by the existence of clearly homophobic 
legislation but also by the unclear, unpredictable and discretional applica- 
tion of the law (Baumle & Compton, 2015).* Indeed, some of the fathers 
I interviewed spoke about the problems they encountered when trying to 
transcribe the birth certificate of their children in Italy. For example, 
Vanni, once again, recalled the fear of doing something illegal, when talk- 
ing about putting both fathers’ names on the certificate:? 


As long as you do it with the marriage certificate, you risk it, whatever, you 
don’t care, you try it. To fight, to move on. But when your child’s life is 
involved, maybe you say: “Well, let’s not risk it, let’s try to do things as 
best we can”. 


8 Moreover, as Baumple and Compton recall, laws protecting LGBT rights may be per- 
ceived as temporary achievement that could be erased at any moment, depending on the 
political situation. 

° The “Appellate Court of Trento”, with order of 23 February 2017, ruled that the social 
father could be recognized as legal parent of the two children he and his partner (genetic 
father) had had though surrogacy. 
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Filippo’s case is even more complicated, since one of his twins is geneti- 
cally bonded to him and the other to his husband. Indeed, he notes how 
in his case it is nearly impossible to avoid illegality. 


We also had to agree to make a choice that, Pm not ashamed to say, does 
not follow the law, but there are situations you don’t know how to handle 
[:] Italian law cannot provide for our case. (Filippo) 


This issue clearly depicts how the legal system reproduces the symbolic 
and material hierarchy of genetic ties between parents and children 
(Nebeling Petersen, 2016; Riggs & Due, 2013). As Michele, genetic 
father, told me: “to be honest, you must admit [that] if there were a con- 
flict, the law would be on my side”. 

So, when it comes to the interactions with institutions, gay fathers, 
together with lesbian mothers, are often discriminated against and invisi- 
bilized or face an institutional lack of knowledge about their specific kind 
of families. Faced with such difficulties, they employ different daily micro- 
practices of resistance (Gusmano & Motterle, 2020), some of which bor- 
der on illegality and are themselves a kind of resistance to the inadequacy 
of the legal system (Baumle & Compton, 2015) as we saw in the exam- 
ples above. 

Even when respecting the rules as much as possible, open discrimina- 
tion can be encountered, as happened to Carlo, whose experience is rep- 
resentative of many others in Italy: 


Because of the mere fact that one can grasp that Ilario is the son of two dads, 
but is recognized only by one, we have received an obstructive formalism in 
the transcription of this certificate (...) “Do you know (...) that (...) rented 
uterus is illegal?” (...) This sort of veiled threat (. ...) We [asked] “Famiglie 
Arcobaleno”?! [:] it turned out that everyone had faced this exact same 
script, this kind of formalist obstructionism (. ...) Then a manager took this 
situation to heart (...) in short, this was then solved. 


10 The “Appellate Court of Milan”, with decree of 28 December 2016 (six months after I 
interviewed Filippo), ruled that two gay fathers, each genetically connected to each of their 
twins, could give both their surnames two both twins. However, the children were not 
legally recognized as brothers, since each was the legal child of a different father. 

N «Famiglie Arcobaleno” [Rainbow Families] is an organization for homosexual individu- 
als and couples who have or want to have children. 
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Notwithstanding the “veiled threats”, as a lawyer Carlo knew that reg- 
istry employees could do nothing against him and his partner legally. 
Moreover, they had the chance to compare their experience with other 
similar ones, thanks to “Famiglie Arcobaleno”. His example shows how 
resorting to surrogacy and facing all the different kinds of difficulties that 
it entails requires not only economic capital but also social and cultural 
ones (Gusmano & Motterle, 2020). 

For her part, Lent considered going abroad with her partner Noe, to 
“build a family”: together with the dramatic employment situation affect- 
ing her generation, the lack of legal recognition as a couple’? and as 
(potentially future) mothers is an extra motivation to consider leaving 
Italy. However, in a context of socio-economical precariousness, Lent and 
Noe’s projects for a future together also included other potential plans, 
beyond the couple. Indeed, the option that actually seemed closer to 
becoming true, at the time of the interview, was participating in a project 
with some of their friends in order to work together, sharing responsibili- 
ties and professional skills. 

The importance of social capital in the forms of (networks of) friends, 
colleagues and political comrades will be analysed later in this chapter. 
Before that, the next section will focus on the particular invisibilization 
that trans people suffer in Italy, in spite of a law on gender identity actually 
existing. 


WHEN THE Law Is Not ENOUGH 


The experiences of some of the trans persons I interviewed—which echo 
those of many trans people in Italy and beyond—show how, even when a 
law does exist, it can fail to help and protect the very subjects it aims to 
serve. In fact, the law fails in particular because it does not recognize non- 
binary, gender-variant and other non-normative subjects, who conse- 
quently remain invisible (Voli, 2018). 

Italy was one of the first European countries to pass a law on gender 
identity: Act 164 of 1982, “Norme in materia di rettificazione di 


12 Other examples that confirm the centrality of cultural and social capital come from 
Michele and his partner, who researched and studied books and articles on surrogacy and 
searched the web and asked other fathers, to be sure their choice was ethically sustainable. 
Moreover, a certain fluency with the English language is needed to communicate with sur- 
rogacy agencies, donors and surrogates. 

13When I interviewed her, the law on civil union was yet to come. 
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attribuzione di sesso” [Rules Concerning the Rectification of Sex- 
Attribution] was a fundamental achievement. However, it showed some 
shortcomings, especially in its enforcement, and is now extremely out- 
dated. Firstly, even if the law does not explicitly demand surgical genital 
rectification for legal gender recognition, Italian jurisprudence always 
interpreted it that way, until two recent decisions by the Court of Cassation 
(decision n. 15138, 20.07.2015) and the Constitutional Court (decision 
n. 221, 05.11.2015). Secondly, a long and difficult path is required in 
order to have name and gender changed on one’s ID. Indeed, excluding 
some rare exceptions, the procedures for gender reassignment in public 
centres follow the guidelines of the National Observatory on Gender 
Identity (ONIG), which demand at least six months of psychotherapy 
before starting hormonal treatment (during the year-long, so-called real- 
life test). Only after that is it possible to ask a judge for the authorization 
to change one’s ID.!* 

Some of the trans and non-binary participants described their experi- 
ence with public health services regarding their transitioning process as 
extremely unsettling, both because of economic issues! and the serious 
lack of professionalism they faced (Dierckx & Platero, 2018). 

Indeed, despite being supposed to provide help and support, health 
services may happen to be the very place where one not only undergoes 
frustrations and injustices but also institutional and social power structures 
that limit the rights of trans people to show themselves in their concrete, 
material functioning (Braz & Souza, 2018; Butler, 2004; Hines, 2007). 
The so-called medicolegal system (Butler, 1993; Hines et al., 2018) and 
its discourse reproduces and strengthens (hetero)cisnormativity by shap- 
ing “the trans person” as a perfectly gendered subject, in order for them 


14 ONIG guidelines are followed by most national public hospitals’ multidisciplinary spe- 
cialized centres that deal with gender transitioning; very few centres follow the World 
Professional Association for Transgender Health (WPATH) “Standards of Care” protocol, 
which is notably less demanding. NB. In November 2020 ONIG guidelines were updated, 
including an explicit call for depathologization. 

15 According to Italian law, the transitioning process is covered by the public health system, but 
there are actually substantial costs to face (medical, administrative, judicial). In September 2020, 
the AIFA (Italian Medicines Agency) added hormone therapy to the list of free-access medicines 
(under the National Health System). However, this news is not as good as it seems, since the 
conditions for free access follow a strongly pathologizing and binary stance: https://con-te-stare- 
transgender.it/terapia-ormonale-sostitutiva-gratuita-per-persone-trans-facciamo-chiarezza/; 
https: //www.dinamopress.it/news /falsa-buona-notizia-dibattito-sulle-terapie-ormonali- 
sostitutive /. 
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to fit exactly into socially expected gender norms. In particular, Max disap- 
proves of the strong gender binarism he encountered among profession- 
als: “They end up in binarism, too. So if you’re FtM you necessarily have 
to dress in a certain way, have a certain kind of sexual orientation, have a 
certain kind of sexual fantasies”. 

Strict binary approaches contribute to leading to what Penelope 
strongly deplores, regarding both the psycho-medical and the jurispru- 
dential application of the law on gender recognition, that is, the obligation 
for trans people to fit into an extremely rigid and standardized model of 
what being trans—that is, being a man and/or a woman, too—should be, 
in order to have their rights recognized and their gender legally registered 
(Garosi, 2012; Lorenzetti, 2015). 


There are methods that can make people feel good right away, methods that 
may even be reversible (. ...) And yet... it is assumed that everyone must / 
really prove/ [with emphasis] they need all this. That is, you really have to 
get there and prove that you are worthy of the path. Which is somewhat the 
same as (...) the fact that we must /prove/ [with emphasis] to a judge that 
we are really who we are. We are not free. We are not free to self-determine 
ourselves, a judge must decide for us. (Penelope, 25-29, trans, demisexual, 
panromantic) 


The account of Valentina Coletta, one of the key informants I spoke to 
during fieldwork, shows the contradictions and self-inflicted invisibiliza- 
tion that many non-binary persons—and any other gender non-conforming 
individual—face when trying to get a legal gender recognition.'® Legal 
recognition, as a matter of fact, is a basic matter of living one’s daily life 
without having to face continuous troubles and complications, so that it 
keeps being an obliged objective even for the people who do not recog- 
nize themselves in any of the two binary genders. Indeed, finding (and 
keeping) a job is one of the most serious and common problems among 
trans people (Saraceno, 2003)": 


16Tt is worth mentioning that these appropriation strategies are also used, very diffusely, by 
trans people who do not necessarily question the transitioning process as imposed on them 
nor gender binarism. Many of these people also do not fit into the well-defined and rigid 
boxes in which they are constrained. 

17 Keeping one’s job is another expectable problem. Moreover, even in formally supportive 
workplaces, daily life may not be easy, as in the case of one participant, Bibi, who keeps being 
teased by colleagues and suffers from her boss’s transphobic stereotypes. 
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I started thinking about changing my ID when I started having problems 
for the job (. ...) I mean, it’s something that repels me, but you must be 
pragmatic and find ingenious solutions to survive in a precarious world. So 
that was the main goal: finding a job. (Valentina Coletta) 


In fact, we cannot forget the economic, class and racial implications 
(Spade, 2006): not only is the transitioning process not for free at all, 
despite being covered by the public health service, but for people who do 
not want to undergo this kind of scrutiny, looking for solutions outside 
standard procedures may be the only option, which implies a much more 
expensive path (Davy, 2012) that few people can afford.'® 

Once again, participants’ accounts show that economic capital can 
make a difference when rights are limited, but also that other kinds of 
capital are important and are in fact used. 

For example, an interesting strategy that emerged from some inter- 
views and is significantly connected with social and cultural capital con- 
cerns communication with medicolegal institutions. As the scientific and 
activist literature emphasizes, lying and acting for medicolegal institutions 
and their gatekeepers is a common strategy among trans people along the 
transitioning process, with the aim of fitting into the normative model and 
so getting access to the whole process and to having their IDs changed 
(Arfini, 2007; Arietti et al., 2010; Nicotra, 2004). Zowie Davy (2012) 
talks about “stage-managing” to describe a respondent’s behaviour, that 
is, “[t]he ritualistic, lengthy and patronizing processes involved in per- 
suading their psychiatrist (gatekeepers) that they are legitimate candidates 
for hormonal and surgical intervention” (p. 135). 

Max gave a perfect example of that: 


I had already studied all those tests (. ...) So I knew how I had to answer, 
[in order to] have certain reactions on their part (. ...) But if I had told them 
that my experience is both feminine and masculine (...) they would have 
never let me start the transition (. ...) According to them (...) if you are 
FtM, (...) you must like women, (...) you must dress in a certain way, you 
mustn’t use make up, you must completely reject your genitals, you must 
necessarily do surgery or take your breasts off (. ...) I manipulated the tests 


18 Considering this situation, some trans people choose to follow self-administered hor- 
monal therapy, with the aid of others that already did it and finding hormones in different 
(not always legal) ways (Braz & Souza, 2018). 
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all the way through, in order to give them what they wanted and to have 
what I wanted. 


Valentina Coletta traced an interesting parallelism with the experience 
of undocumented migrant people: 


Having worked with refugees for years, I see that I’m doing the same things 
they do to get a paper (. ...) They go before a commission, I go before three 
judges to have my life judged, and most likely I will also have to lie, because 
I cannot reveal the fact that I am a lesbian, the fact that I don’t fully identify 
with female sex. One must lie, lie until death [/aughter]! 


The different strategies I described above often implied a significant 
social capital. Indeed, many accounts showed how support from friends, 
families, comrades, colleagues and former partners played a central role, as 
we will see in the next section. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF NETWORKS OF CARE 


One of the central issues that came out from my research with lesbian 
couples, gay parents and trans and care in the Italian context was the 
importance of different kinds of networks in the lives of participants in 
order to live liveable lives (or survive) in a cisheteronormative society, 
respecting and being proud of themselves, getting help and care (material 
and immaterial), sharing knowledge, and so on. 

The role of friends in the daily lives of the respondents was strongly 
stressed by many of them, especially in the third case study, “Care and 
transgender”. At the same time, however, someone recalled how some 
friends left for good and some friendships changed for the worse. 

The importance of sharing common experiences with trans girlfriends 
is clear in Bibi’s words, as is the soothing sensation of living a “normal 
life” and doing “normal things” together, in contrast with daily experi- 
ences of transphobic discrimination: 


We had a very healthy dinner at the pizzeria, the two of us talking. So, nor- 
mal life [she smiles] without the anguish of being trans... (. ...) To see that 
one can do absolutely normal things, gave me the peace of mind to continue 
doing what I did before. 
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Valentina Coletta underlined that friends also support the daily work of 
resistance to imposed gender binary: 


People who, like me, are not binary but then followed a medicalized path, 
end up by clashing with that. (. ...) [T]he institution, the state... you must 
accept a binary choice of gender, (...) but it is a bit dangerous, you feel 
dragged to the other side. But you have an anchor [:] your network of non- 
binary friendships, that make you stand with your feet on the ground. 


As I recalled above, families of origin are often included in such net- 
works, even when they act as perfect representatives of the cisheteronor- 
mative system. 

In Flavio’s experiences, his family of origin blends into a larger com- 
munity of care he is trying to build: another kind of extended family, 
where he calls “my children” the children of his ex-partners and friends. 
Starting from a clear separation between family of choice and family of 
origin (which he had a very difficult relationship with before), Flavio 
ended up actively mixing it all up by creating his version of “personal com- 
munity” (Formby, 2017, p. 8), where the boundaries separating different 
affective contexts of references get blurred (Bertone & Pallotta- 
Chiarolli, 2014). 

Lent underlined the central role that friends play in her and in her 
partner Noe’s life. In her case, however, there is no blending, since she 
explicitly talked about “famiglia naturale” [natural family] and “famiglia 
acquisita” [acquired family], the latter meaning the family she chose and 
created in Rome, outside the family of origin: “I have a family and I also 
have another family here [in Rome]. It doesn’t necessarily have to be just 
Noe, it can be my friends, the people I feel fine with”. 


Max sees his friends as a full-fledged family: 

Friends for me are a family, (...) [F]riendship is fundamental in my opin- 
ion, especially if you don’t really have a family or you have a family (...) that 
doesn’t confirm you. In all the fundamental steps of this transitioning, 
Francesca and Anna have been there (. ...) In the sense of support, but also 
of protection, (...) I see it in them, they are my family (...) at a very emo- 
tional level. Whereas my family are still strangers to me, (...) they do not 
understand me. 


When talking about families, the accounts of gay fathers were very sig- 
nificant. These participants highlighted the affective bonds and 
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relationships they built with gestational carriers, egg donors (to a lesser 
extent) and their families, way before the child was born. 

When describing how they found carriers and donors, participants 
talked about a bidirectional process, where the main features they looked 
for (and found) in those women had to do with a commonality of beliefs 
and motivations, first a desire to get to know each other and then to keep 
the relationship going after the children are born (Berend, 2016). 


We started building this relationship as we wanted, I mean, as an extended 
family (. ...) A sense of family was created before the babies were born (. ...) 
It’s an evolving relationship and it evolves more and more as regards chil- 
dren, now that they are (...) more autonomous, more independent (. ...) 
It’s a relationship they are building with their... we call them “cousins”, I 
mean (...) Brooke’s children. (. ...) So we know what their children do and 
they know what our children do. So we accompany each other, step by step. 
It feels like family. (Michele) 


When we talk about Helen we never separate her from Shawn and Mark (...) 
all her family participated and helped us with this project (. ...) And they still 
are now our full-fledged American family. (Filippo) 


Different kinds of informal groups and support networks are deemed 
fundamental, even life-saving, in participants’ daily lives, as seen above 
with fathers through surrogacy and “Famiglie Arcobaleno”. Such con- 
texts, indeed, are extremely useful and necessary not only to find and share 
information but also for emotional support. 

Getting first-hand information directly from people who are in the 
same situation and already had direct experiences is one of the first objec- 
tives. Moreover, realizing that there are other people in very similar situa- 
tions, and that many different experiences exist and are equally worthy, 
can be a tremendous relief: 


[W]hen you talk to other people and you realize that there are people like 
you, then you understand that: “yes I exist”. And you legitimate yourself, in 
a certain sense. (Silom, 30-34, genderqueer, pansexual) 


And it helped me a lot, or at least it helped me to understand that I was not 
the only one who was transsexual and homosexual, that my sexual orientation 
did not clash with this situation (. ...) It was mainly the fact of discovering 
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all the differences and the facets, and the fact that there is no /single right 
way/ [with emphasis] to be trans. (Bibi, 40—44, trans, lesbian) 


Information sharing easily becomes mutual care, and virtual spaces can 
become spaces of care, where every experience counts and anyone who 
comes searching for help can rapidly become a helper, these two roles 
always coexisting (Hines, 2007). 

Flavio shed light on the collective dimension of care: having serious 
difficulty trying to help a young trans person, he asked other people for 
help, and he finds that such collective caring strengthened and enhanced 
his relationships with those people, whom he thinks could be at his side in 
other future experiences. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Of course, we lie. We lie so beautifully that our stories are almost as powerful 
and big as the lies they tell about us. Our lies keep us alive. Our lies build 
communities out of the nothingness of colonization and stretch across dias- 
pora, genocide, and heartbreak. Our lies are prayers to each other. They 
become flesh, grow bodies, begin a second order of naming. 

-Gwen Benaway, Pussy, 2018 


[F ]riendship can create affective spaces that heal wounds inflicted by social 
norms. (Cornejo, 2014, p. 360) 


This chapter tries to provide a summary of three years of fieldwork, by 
choosing to focus on Italian’s peculiar legal situation and on how the per- 
sons I interviewed dealt with it at the time. 

Being aware that the lack of law is not necessarily the main problem for 
LGBTQ subjects in their daily lives and that the existence of legislation 
that protects their rights is neither a definitive nor a determinant solution 
in cisheteronormative societies, I purposely left space to engage with par- 
ticipants’ experiences of invisibilization and discrimination beyond the 
absence of laws. Moreover, especially through the accounts of trans peo- 
ple, I recalled how laws and their application, although fundamental to 
making many lives liveable, can invisibilize and ostracize many others, due 
to their deference to the cisheteronormative values that inform the social 
context. 
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However, apart from being accepted and suffered, the law and its 
mechanisms can be worked around and resisted in various ways, as the 
experiences of gay fathers through surrogacy and trans people I inter- 
viewed show. Wanting to exist and be recognized as a non-heterosexual 
parent or a trans person in Italy generally implies having to deal directly 
with the issues of law, whether it is there or not. Participants who talked 
about it described their fears and frustrations on the matter, but also 
showed awareness and knowledge vis-à-vis such a hostile context. These 
biographies (trans people’s in particular) illustrate a wide, multifaceted 
flow of resistance and reappropriation (Busi & Fiorilli, 2014), where one 
of the most apparent (and common) skills is being able to read and inter- 
pret normative and oppressive systems and deploying strategies to make 
the most of them without bending to their standards. 

Awareness, knowledge and other much-needed tools to manage these 
kinds of issues are strongly connected with social, cultural and economic 
capital. Among them, different networks of care (friends, associations, 
informal and virtual networks) emerged clearly as a fundamental and pow- 
erful support, not only when having to do with the law. In contrast with a 
neoliberal narrative of the individual capacity to overcome every difficulty 
thanks to one’s inner force and capacity, even when living as abject and 
outcast subjects in Western democracies, the accounts of these participants 
show it is worth considering the political value of any relationship of care 
they experienced. This may take the form of emotional support among 
friends, in families, self-help groups, political collectives, virtual gaming 
groups or BDSM groups; of technical advice from more (and to less) 
experienced people in individual or collective contexts; of medical and 
psychological care from professionals; and so on. 

To conclude, my—inevitably partial—analysis shows the importance of 
more research on the topic of care among LGBTQ people in Italy. In par- 
ticular, what my research lacks is what I find most interesting to focus on, 
in particular: the experiences with (networks of) care and support of 
LGBTQ Black people and people of colour, migrant people, young people 
and children and older people. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Insurgent Parenting: Political Implications 
of Childrearing and Caring Practices in Spain 


Luciana Moreira 


INTRODUCTION 


In Spain, same-sex marriage and adoption were legalized in 2005, and in 
2006 a new law of assisted reproduction stated for the first time that every 
woman could have access to those techniques regardless of their marital 
status and sexual orientation. This was not forbidden under previous leg- 
islation, although, in the case of lesbian couples, the non-biological mother 
could not register the child (Moreira, 2018; Pichardo, 2009; Trujillo & 
Burgaleta, 2014). While examples of queer family constellations involving 
parenting practices already occurred, the creation of a legal framework for 
these families further boosted their existence and growth. The existence of 
new family models has enhanced academic studies about the diversity of 
families and the importance of rethinking gender roles and childcare 
within the motherhood system (or parenting). As in other contexts, 
Spanish feminism has also questioned Western ideology about mother- 
hood and conservative reactions to women’s claims within and outside 
feminist movements for more equality within the family, the domestic 
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space, and the care of children (Blázquez Rodriguez & Montes Muñoz, 
2010; Esteban, 2000). 

Regarding same-sex parenting, according to research on the Spanish 
context, we can identify patterns of both transformation and sameness in 
lesbian motherhood concerning the role of the family (Pichardo, 2009; 
Platero, 2014; Santos, 2012; Trujillo & Burgaleta, 2014). People engag- 
ing in same-sex coupling and parenting tend to justify themselves as being 
“good” parents or living in “normal families” because of social levels of 
stigmatization and also implicitly created impediments, but on the other 
hand, the structure of these families’ daily life in itself challenges the nor- 
mative system of kinship and the sex/gender system with respect to paren- 
tal models (Moreira, 2018; Platero, 2014; Ryan-Flood, 2009), even if the 
link between marriage and filiation rights with the expansion of the neo- 
liberal economy remains strong (Duggan, 2003; Richardson, 2005). 

Thus, while both in Spain and abroad the link between family and neo- 
liberal expansion is being reinforced, it is also true that many family proj- 
ects offer alternatives to living in a globalized world through 
counterhegemonic practices of care and affections that, to different 
degrees, challenge patriarchal culture, neoliberalism, and conservatism 
(hooks, 1984, 2000; Chavkrin, 2010; Llopis, 2015; Rich, 1986). Parallel 
to significant alternatives that have already emerged from Black and les- 
bian feminist studies, current possibilities enabled by intimate citizenship 
rights also present interesting practices of care outside the traditional fam- 
ily norm (Moreira, 2018; Ryan-Flood, 2009; Taylor, 2009). In the cur- 
rent context of neoliberal globalization, the concept of “insurgent 
cosmopolitanism” (Santos, 2006) in this chapter serves as a tool to under- 
stand the practices of counterhegemonic parenting that might result from 
knowledge exchange within subaltern movements and identities, also pro- 
pitiated by globalization. 

Exchanges of knowledge and experience are a constant in contempo- 
rary societies, and parenting practices are not excluded from those 
exchanges. It is also interesting to see how many of these practices also aim 
to challenge the neoliberal system. Emancipatory practices of questioning 
and refusing the patriarchal parenting model can be found in different 
parts of the globe, and Spain is no exception. People seek to achieve 
greater equality between genders and between people in general while 
promoting respect for the free development of children and young people, 
particularly as regards their sexual orientation and gender identity. 
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My analysis draws, on the one hand, on interviews with lesbian and 
bisexual mothers and, on the other hand, on interviews with trans people 
whose parents were part of their networks of care within the project 
Intimate — Citizenship, Care and Choice: The Micropolitics of Intimacy in 
Southern Europe.’ This empirical material collected in Madrid is consti- 
tuted by two different studies: lesbian and bisexual mothers who talk 
about their experiences of motherhood and young trans people who 
reflect on the importance of their families, considering them part of their 
support networks. The chapter will contribute to studies on parenting and 
care, specifically showing how parenting practices may be a tool to (1) 
ascribe social visibility to sexual and gender-diverse identities and families; 
(2) educate children beyond a gender binary system; (3) subvert the neo- 
liberal supremacy of work over motherhood; and (4) raise children in a 
larger network of care, beyond the couple/children norm. 


DISSIDENT PARENTING AGAINST AND BEYOND FAMILIAL 
GENDERED RELATIONS 


In her book, Antigone’s Claim: Kinship Between Life and Death, Judith 
Butler departs from the tragic figure of Antigone (one of the daughters of 
Oedipus and Jocasta’s incestuous relationship), portrayed in the tragedy 
of Sophocles, to both dwell on the taboos governing kinship and question 
what is meant by family “in its normative sense” (2000, p. 22). According 
to Butler, “Antigone figures the limits of intelligibility exposed at the lim- 
its of kinship” (2000, p. 23), functioning as a metaphor that catches the 
possibilities behind the heterosexual and monogamous normative frame- 
work of families and kinship. This makes space to discuss incest, parenting 
shared by same-sex couples, nuclear and non-nuclear forms of families, 
blended models, absent figures, and the “dysfunctional” discourse about a 
wide range of possibilities that do not fit into the normative ideal of family. 

Indeed, escaping or subverting the norm happened in many different 
ways throughout history, as the very subject of the classic tragedy of 
Oedipus (and his daughter/sister Antigone) illustrates, but the pressure of 


l «Intimate — Citizenship, Care and Choice: The Micropolitics of Intimacy in Southern 
Europe” was a five-year project involving qualitative studies on LGBT partnering, parenting, 
and friendship across Portugal, Spain, and Italy. It was coordinated by Ana Cristina Santos, 
at Centre for Social Studies, University of Coimbra, Portugal, between 2014 and 2019. The 
interviews used in this chapter were collected in Madrid in 2016 and 2017. 
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the norm has also been great and continued, anchored in legislation, state 
norms, and religious and/or cultural norms. Nevertheless, to better 
understand the centrality of the family “in its normative sense”, it is neces- 
sary to follow a vast array of queer and feminist analyses of patriarchy or 
also the so-called sex/gender system (Rubin, 1996). 

The family norm is largely anchored in the different (and binary) gen- 
der roles assigned to males and females, that is, to the management of 
relations between men and women (both cisgender), especially regarding 
sexuality and kinship. For instance, Preciado (2011) identifies the family as 
one of the institutions (along with others such as medical and legal institu- 
tions) that guarantees the binary sex assignment, ensuring the constancy 
of gendered bodies. Indeed, the sex/gender system is based on what 
Judith Butler, following the work of authors such as Gayle Rubin (1996), 
Adrienne Rich (1980), or Monique Wittig (1992), called the “hetero- 
sexual matrix” (1990). The sex/gender system not only subjugates women 
in general (through the implication of gender roles in the public and pri- 
vate domains) but also controls affect, sexuality, reproduction, kinship, 
possible experiences of fluidity, and transit that may exist beyond the het- 
erosexual contract and gender experiences outside cisnormativity. 

Several authors have attempted to draw the history of patriarchal rule 
as well as to discuss the concept. While its origins are unclear, it is generally 
agreed that patriarchy or heterocispatriarchy (to emphasize the depen- 
dence of this social system on the heterosexual matrix) is, above all, an 
imposed ideological cultural construct.” Several feminist authors, as well as 
authors of postcolonial studies, have pointed to the greater role of colo- 
nialism and capitalism in the expansion of patriarchal ideology. Oyérdénké 
Oyewúmì (1997), Rita Segato (2003), and Maria Lugones (2008), among 
others, denounced the fact that the hierarchical organization of genders is 
related to the modern colonial Western system, which imposed it on the 
spaces it was trying to colonize. Thus, the male/female dichotomy and 
the heterosexual norm underlying the patriarchal system also served to 
subjugate other people who did not follow the same norms. 

Although a diversity of family organizations persists today, as well as an 
array of gender expressions that question the male/female binary system 
in some communities in different parts of the globe (Glenn et al., 1994; 
Herdt, 1994; O’Reilly, 2004), the colonial system and globalization 
spread and rooted patriarchal norms (which often already worked in 


?See, for example, Lerner (1986), or Nicholson, L. (1997). 
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non-Western spaces as well). It is in this sense that gender roles and the 
nuclear family have become the cornerstones of many societies and are, 
therefore, at the root of women’s oppression and sex-generic dissent. 

Due to the binary division of genders, the institution of motherhood 
(part of the “heterosexual matrix”) has had and still plays a fundamental 
role in maintaining the sex/gender system, as it legitimates and conveys its 
conservative values. If men take a leading role within the patriarchal cul- 
ture, so does the representation of women through the creation of images 
such as “of the archetypal Mother which reinforce the conservatism of 
motherhood and convert it to an energy for the renewal of male power” 
(Rich, 1986, p. 61). Therefore, many feminist, mostly White, bourgeois- 
born authors attack motherhood as well as marriage as institutions that 
underlie women’s oppression, which binds them to domestic spaces and 
care-related tasks, allegedly preventing women from gaining economic 
autonomy—understood as a fundamental form of emancipation (Collins, 
1994; hooks, 1984, 2000); O’Reilly, 2004; Rich, 1986). 

However, it was also within a feminist framework that alternative voices 
emerged to rescue motherhood, as if they were Antigones defying estab- 
lished rules. Adrienne Rich (1976/1986) pioneered advocating emanci- 
patory practices of mothering to challenge what she called “patriarchal 
motherhood”. bell hooks (1984, 2000) and Patricia Hill Collins (1994), 
among others, highlight the emancipatory and community role of moth- 
erhood and child-caring in African-American communities as a site of 
resistance rather than collusion with the normative system. 

In addition to the different contexts from which each author comes, it 
is also interesting to reflect on the terminological differences that each one 
of them adopts.On the one side, Adrienne Rich (1986) denounces the 
link between patriarchal culture and motherhood as an institution and 
then proposes the term “mothering” (as opposed to “patriarchal mother- 
hood”) to speak of positive and emancipatory practices that break or miti- 
gate a sexist education. On the other side, bell hooks also suggest that the 
term “motherhood” reinforces “central tenets of male supremacist ideol- 
ogy” (1984, p. 135) and goes further by proposing a more neutral term: 
parenting. Based on the experiences of African-American communities 
(even giving her personal example) and building on the promotion of 
gender equality, the author advocates for “revolutionary parenting” 
(hooks, 1984, p. 133) and “collective parenting” (p. 146) as models that 
go far beyond the nuclear traditional family, pillar of the heterosexual 
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matrix, and would therefore be a mechanism for valuing equality and 
diversity in childrearing. According to hooks: 


Structured into the definitions and the very usage of the terms father and 
mother is the sense that these two words refer to two distinctly different 
experiences. Women and men must define the work of fathering and moth- 
ering in the same way males and females are to accept equal responsibility in 
parenting. (1984, p. 137) 


Childrearing shared by fathers and mothers is a common practice in many 
families and groups of friends today. More than that, the demands and 
social changes experienced in recent years have made it possible not only 
for childcare to be shared by male and female figures, but it is also a task 
for people who identify outside the binary gender system. Trans and agen- 
der parenting are a reality. For example, Del LaGrace Volcano is an inter- 
esting case, since they? is an intersex photographer and performer, raised 
as a girl but that later decided to live openly their intersexuality, perform- 
ing both femininity and masculinity. They are from the USA, live now in 
Stockholm, and are the MaPa of two children that they and their partner 
are raising without gender rules. According to a published interview to 
Maria Llopis, MaPa is how Del LaGrace Volcano identifies, for being both 
mother and father, due to their intersexuality. Their children call them 
that, and Del is known in their oldest child’s school as a MaPa, both by 
caregivers and by other children. Llopis (2015) attests that “through their 
artistic work and their life experience [Del] inspires us to escape from the 
narrow social conventions of heteronormativity” (p. 77). 

Since the first calls made in the streets by gays, lesbians, bisexuals, and 
trans people in the 1960s and 1970s in the Western world (mostly in 
democratic countries), many discriminatory laws have been abolished, and 
anti-discriminatory laws have come into force, including those regarding 
marriage and parental rights (Evans, 1993; Ryan-Flood, 2009; Santos, 
2013; Weeks et al., 2001). As Weeks et al. put it: “Non-heterosexual peo- 
ple have had to be the arch-inventors, because so few guidelines have 
existed for those living outside the conventional heterosexual patterns” 
(2001, p. 20). In a world where the rejection of queer lives may lead to the 
loss of family and (straight) friends’ support, new networks of care and 
families of choice (Warner, 1991; Weston, 1991) have become 


3T am using here gender-neutral language since Del uses neutral pronouns. 
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fundamental, mostly when biological families are homophobic and vio- 
lent. Those practices, despite their specificities, may be compared to Black 
communities and the reliance on care and support from others beyond 
nuclear or biological families. Thus, new commitments among queer peo- 
ple, including the formation of parental emotional and legal bonds, look- 
ing for care, love, and support beyond the traditional family are also good 
examples of challenging social norms based on the masculine /feminine 
binary and the wide range of roles attached to it (Moreira, 2018; Ryan- 
Flood, 2009; Taylor, 2009). Equally important for the education of a 
fairer society through parenting practices are the families that have sup- 
ported their gender-diverse and/or transgender children, fighting along- 
side them, allowing them to be who they are, respecting the free personal 
and emotional development of their children (Aramburu Alegria, 2018). 

In this sense, Adrianne Rich already advocated for the destruction of 
the institution of motherhood. This author’s proposal was not to abolish 
motherhood but “to release the creation and sustenance of life into the 
same realm of decision, struggle, surprise, imagination and conscious 
intelligence, as any difficult, but freely chosen work” (Rich, 1986, p. 280). 
Those emancipatory possibilities may arise from parenting when, like 
Antigones that no longer need to commit suicide, people destabilize sex- 
ual, racial, and gender norms (to quote just a few of contemporary social 
norms) embracing social justice through revolutionary parenting and care. 
As Ana Cristina Santos argued: “failing to be a particular kind of (hetero- 
normative, cisnormative, mononormative) mother may offer a fruitful way 
for queering parental love through embracing reproductive misfits” 
(Santos, 2018, p. 211). 

My suggestion is that the mentioned emancipatory possibilities consti- 
tute forms of what Boaventura de Sousa Santos calls “insurgent cosmo- 
politanism” (2006, 2014). As cosmopolitanism goes side by side with 
globalization, in the next section, I will outline the connection between 
the heterosexual matrix and globalization, to situate insurgent cosmopoli- 
tanism within this specific constitution of the contemporary world. 
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RESISTING GLOBALIZATION: GLOBALIZING RESISTANCE 
THROUGH PARENTING AND CARE 


Globalization is a process of transforming what belonged previously to a 
local context into the global. It may be understood as a contemporary 
concept to describe a vast array of phenomena, such as the elimination of 
borders (or simplification in travel processes), the centrality of the media, 
massive international trade, respect for the human diversity present in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe, constant networks among societies, and the 
spread of knowledge (Berggren & Nilsson, 2015; Castells, 2004; Garber, 
2006). In his analysis of societies and globalization processes, Castells 
(2004) stresses the importance of networks and denounces the relative 
lack of a historical representation of networked structures, even if they 
were (and are) subjected to vertical logics and power forces (p. 4). 

But the three or four past decades show also how globalization main- 
tained its relations to economic and social power, enabling new chains of 
procedures that allow the Western world, or its elites, to continue to take 
advantage of other geographies, but also subaltern and/or minority 
groups within it. In other terms, the politics of globalization seem to be 
grounded in uniform processes applied to a global scale, with the aim of 
achieving and exercising positions of power over the populations or com- 
munities (Santos, 2006). Thus, capitalism and neoliberalism are strongly 
connected to the phenomenon of globalization (Dasgupta & Pieterse, 
2009; Santos, 2006, 2014; Santos & Rodriguez-Garavito, 2005). Samir 
Dasgupta (2009) suggests that “globalization is the latest hegemonic 
expression of capitalism. It can be explained in terms of economic, politi- 
cal, intellectual and cultural hegemony of the global players. We can argue 
that at present globalization has completely been merged with neocapital- 
ism” (p. 8). 

Furthermore, both political and military conflicts and demands issued 
by social movements that took place throughout the twentieth century 
(and even earlier), mainly in the Western world, led to a wide range of 
transnational legal documents and policy statements, according to which 
civil, political, and socio-economic rights of all human beings are to be 
respected and governments should be proactive in maintaining or fulfilling 
those rights. Nevertheless, despite being based on a transnational aware- 
ness of the need to defend human rights, those documents are prepared 
and negotiated based on dominant models of Western societies, such as 
Western feminism, liberalism, and capitalism (even patriarchy), in what 
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may be understood as an attempt to standardize (or universalize) social 
and economic systems that do not work at a local level (Merry, 2006; 
Santos, 2014). The hegemony of these documents and of specific social 
and economic models based on capitalism and patriarchal values lead to 
two different consequences: on the one hand, they cannot be implemented 
effectively in other communities or other parts of the world without cau- 
tion and efforts of resignification of some cultural and political concepts at 
(other) local levels (Merry, 2006). On the other hand, those documents 
may be and are being used as oppressive strategies to claim Western supe- 
riority and as argument to invade and control nations and regions in the 
name of human rights when in fact economic and political powers are 
behind its usage (Douzinas, 2007; Moyn, 2014). 

Therefore, in a globalized world, heir of a colonial system, the tradi- 
tional and heterosexual nuclear family has been supportive of the hege- 
monic system, with clearly defined gender roles (Lugones, 2008; Oyewúmì, 
1997). In that sense, concerning colonial power and coloniality, Maria 
Lugones (2008) argues that the gendered colonial system imposed 
through colonialism erodes previous perceptions of both gender and sexu- 
ality. She goes further in arguing that gender and race are Western con- 
cepts and indigenous women became defined according to such concepts, 
even if they were not before (Lugones, 2008, p. 2). 

It may be argued that the absence or invisibility of other models of 
families beyond the rules of nuclear model (what hooks, 1984, calls revo- 
lutionary parenting), based on the heterosexual organization of relation- 
ships, or of practices of childcare more based on the community than on 
the nuclear family (what hooks, 1984, calls collective parenting) is also a 
part of the capitalist and globalizing project and its Western models. 
Gender and sexual diversity used to be also erased and combated in 
Western societies, and colonialism spread those prejudices. However, 
nowadays, with globalization, LGBT rights are sometimes used as a politi- 
cal strategy to claim Western supremacy and as an argument to control or 
deny help to non-Western states.* 

Furthermore, while on the one hand the acceptance of sexual and gen- 
der diversity is the result of social struggles and extensive work within 
institutions and states, it is also certain that the rights achieved (sometimes 
marked by the absence or weakness of public policies that combat dis- 
crimination on a daily basis) are connected to neoliberalism, through the 


4See, for example, Puar (2013) and Tamale (2013). 
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role that the couple and the family assume in contemporary societies as 
focuses of consumption (Duggan, 2003; Richardson, 2005). It is possible 
to trace a link between relational rightsë with the need to maintain and 
enlarge the neoliberal economy (based also on the family as institution) 
accommodating those who claim their intimate and sexual rights. 

But when thinking about family, it is very important to think also about 
parenting roles and parenting practices. They play an important role in 
this analysis of globalization for two reasons: on the one hand, the sex/ 
gender system has defined different roles for men and women, from their 
traditional places in society, which made care and affection essentially 
women’s tasks; on the other hand, feminist claims within the framework 
of the more bourgeois White, cut-out feminism demanded broad access 
for women to the working world, but without sufficient mechanisms in 
place to fulfil women’s domestic tasks. Women have accessed autonomy, 
but this also means that the labour force is bigger now, and so are the pos- 
sibilities of consumption. Therefore, families with both members working 
are part of the gear of neoliberalism and hegemonic globalization. Wendy 
Chavkrin (2010) draws attention to the problems of women’s entry into 
the world of labour and the gap they left regarding childcare. Political 
response to that change was not enough, even more in a globalized world 
where parenting leave is short and where schools have schedules which are 
different to those of parents’ work; as the latter are becoming more and 
more flexible, which also means working outside “nine to five” schedules, 
“women have turned to other working women to perform domestic ‘care 
work’” (Chavkrin, 2010, p. 7). According to this author, some problems 
concerning motherhood and childcare that arose from globalization are: 


(...) the exacerbation of inequities; the commodification of new aspects of 
the human experience; the reach of the market into realms of scientific 
exploration and wide spread use of technologies before enough is known 
about their long-term health implications; the conversion of social change 
into privatized individual problems; the questionable/changing ability of 
the nation state to protect, to provision, to exclude; and the philosophic and 
political meaning of self, of personhood, of identity. (Chavkrin, 2010, 
pp. 12-13) 


5 Such as the right to officially marry and have children. 
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However, in a globalized world of constant transnational interactions, it is 
possible to find both grassroots movements and individuals adopting 
emancipatory practices and trying to resist or counteract the dimmer side 
of globalization, learning and exchanging knowledge with different 
groups from different parts of the globe. While resistance to savage capi- 
talism and neoliberalism is very common among those who try to avoid 
the negative aspects of globalization, equal values and human respect also 
circulate, with many people trying to live and spread life models outside of 
sexist, racist, and homophobic patterns. It is in the street and in social 
movements that these ideas and ways of resisting take shape and spread, 
yet the private space of care and affection is also an important, though 
often neglected, place for changing mindsets. In this sense, the care of 
children is particularly important. 

To describe the spread of knowledge and mobility allowed by global- 
ization itself, Boaventura de Sousa Santos (2006, 2014) proposed the 
concept of insurgent cosmopolitanism as a “transnationally organized 
resistance against the unequal exchanges produced or intensified by glo- 
balized localisms and localized globalisms” (Santos, 2006, p. 397), which 
would be a more egalitarian mode of production of globalization. In the 
same line of thought, Wendy Chavkrin pays attention to “the liberatory 
possibilities and inventive new forms of connection at play in the global- 
ization of motherhood” (2010, p. 13). Thus, insurgent cosmopolitanism 
benefits from some of the characteristics of hegemonic globalization while 
providing other emancipatory ways of creating other possible, more egali- 
tarian, and affective worlds in a counterhegemonic posture based on alter- 
native cultural values. 

Southern European societies may be analysed as very patriarchal and 
familistic. Nevertheless, at that point they are also strongly imprinted with 
legal and social changes due to feminism and sexual and/or gender-diverse 
people’s claims. In that sense, projects of family that go beyond the ideal 
of the Western traditional, nuclear, heteronormative family, as a consum- 
erism vehicle, are a new approach to inhabiting a globalized world through 
insurgent models of living that reject the sex/gender system, but also neo- 
liberalism and capitalism, in more or less intense ways. Queer movements 
or queer lives in the Spanish context may be analysed within the insurgent 
cosmopolitanism approach, as they embody a strategy to fight against the 
sex/gender system and hegemonic globalization, even more when it 
touches on caring practices, as a way of generating different futures. 
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INSURGENT PARENTING PRACTICES 


Drawing on the research I carried out between 2016 and 2017 in Madrid 
within the project Intimate — Citizenship, Care and Choice: The Micropolitics 
of Intimacy in Southern Europe, about assisted conception (with lesbian 
and bisexual mothers) and with trans people whose parents or other family 
members were part of their networks of care, I will now analyse non- 
normative ways of experimenting and living childcare, beyond normative 
models in Spain. To do that, drawing from Santos’ (2006) concept of 
“insurgent cosmopolitanism”, I propose the concept of insurgent parent- 
ing to describe practices of counterhegemonic parenting that might result 
from knowledge exchange within social movements and identities and 
that are also propitiated by globalization or internationalism (feminism, 
queer mobilization, anti-racism, etc.). Those practices—most of the time 
related to caring and rearing—are performed by persons who understand 
themselves, and the children they raise, beyond gender, race, or sexuality, 
and who try to reject neoliberalism and capitalism, in more or less intense 
ways. Insurgent parenting is agender; it may be lived by traditional family 
members, but it also characterizes the community that parents choose to 
be part of their caring journey. Insurgent parenting does not praise men 
because they took good care of the children. Insurgent parents rear chil- 
dren beyond traditional gender roles and embrace or try to embrace dif- 
ferent ways of living intimate relationships, friendships, and childcare, as a 
way of generating more egalitarian futures. 

I would like to start with an example of insurgent ways of experiment- 
ing and living childcare, beyond the heterocisnormative society based on 
the traditional family, analysing an interview with Monica, a cisgender 
woman in her mid-thirties, mother of a child with her partner, whom she 
married just to avoid a process of co-adoption by the non-birth mother. 
Monica and her partner are actively raising their children avoiding gen- 
dered toys and clothes, so that they can experience multiple possibilities of 
play, out of the imposed binary boy/girl model. The children were 
assigned a gender at birth, and they use gender marks in language but try 
to avoid socially performed markers such as clothes and toys: 


We are feminists, it couldn’t be otherwise, and we want our children to have 
all the options — we have bought all kinds of toys: soccer balls, etc. Well, I 
also like sports a lot, I like football and then, well, we have bought a little of 
the things that we like, we have bought cars, Legos, everything. Those 
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things that now have to be differentiated by sex, such as pink Legos for girls 
and such have never been very cool to us (....) We want them to play with 
everything: with dolls, with constructions, with cars... we understand that 
games have no gender and we want them to be whatever they want in the 
future. (Monica) 


Monica and her partner want the children to decide what they would like 
to be or not decide at all. The important thing for them is to empower 
them to be whatever they want without conservative gender restrictions 
and to accept their diverse family and understand that diversity is positive. 
Besides that, I would also like to highlight this couple’s attention in rela- 
tion to the childcare institution where their children are enrolled: 


In day care there are all social strata, that is, there are people who have more 
money, people who have less, people who are there with the support of the 
social services, someone whose father has been in jail, I mean, I don't even 
know why—whatever—Muslim families, a little of everything. So, I like 
them to see all the realities. I mean, I didn't want to take them to a private 
school—apart from that we don't have money for a private school—nor do 
I want them to just hang out with that kind of people. (Mónica) 


Another good example of insurgent parenting, this time mostly against 
the capitalist system, is Blanca’s case. She is in her early thirties, and she 
and her partner are mothers of a two-year-old boy. For them, to put him 
into a school as soon as her maternity leave finished would be very neolib- 
eral and patriarchal, because their son would be without them both the 
whole day, lacking their care and affection. Therefore, they both agree 
that Blanca would stay at home, as long as they could economically bear 
the situation. According to her, it was not a difficult decision: 


That is, she prefers to go to work, even though she doesn’t want to send her 
child to day care. For her, the ideal is that I'm with our son, and for me the 
ideal is to be with him, that is, it is by mutual agreement. But if we had the 
roles the other way round, the two of us would be uncomfortable: I would 
not want to go to work and leave our son here, and she would not want to 
be here all day with him, because she would go crazy. (Blanca) 


As pointed out by Wendy Chavkrin (2010), female entry into the labour 
market, despite being a huge feminist achievement, was not accompanied 
by effective measures to provide childcare. Day care became an industry in 
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the globalized world, floating between public and private schools and the 
work of usually migrant women. In the case of Blanca and her partner, the 
non-biological mother is an autonomous worker, so, besides her own pref- 
erences, she is more likely to earn more than Blanca if she works more, so 
they decided also based in the fact that she would be the only economic 
provider, for a while. Blanca and her partner agree that to leave her son at 
an early age at school for the whole day would probably mean that he 
would not develop affectivity the same way he does at home. They also 
agree that in capitalist societies women are encouraged to go to work soon 
after they give birth, relegating care and affection to others, like nannies 
or schools. 

Another interesting case is that of Juana, a cis woman in her early for- 
ties, and her partner. In the interview, Juana said that with their earning 
salaries, they had no choice but to return to work after maternity leave (as 
a biological mother, Juana took the longest). The couple went through 
some difficult times in their relationship with Juana’s parents because of 
their sexuality and even more when they decided to get pregnant, but 
fortunately at the moment of the interview, they were part of their care 
network, concerning the child. But they were not the only ones: 


We have two friends, who are sisters, and my relatives, who come to see [the 
children] practically every day (. ...) Once we had one of them sick and we 
had to go [to the hospital], and they were able to stay with the other one 
(. ...) My parents are the ones who take the children to school every day 
(. ...) The truth is that those two friends are the ones who have been closest 
to the entire treatment [to get pregnant]. Well, also when I had the miscar- 
riage, they were with us... (...) and we went out a lot with them. Of course, 
when I say, “with them”, the children come first, they go everywhere with 
us. (Juana) 


Juana’s words undoubtedly evoke African-American feminist references to 
Black communities and the support that different adult people provide to 
each other, regardless of biological kinship and family hierarchies. This 
kind of “community parenting”, to use bell hooks’ (1984) formulation, 
shows how larger communities of childcare are essential in times when 
most people cannot afford to avoid work to stay with children. African and 
African-American knowledge about childrearing in community are bene- 
fiting different kinds of people, with examples of extended families beyond 
nuclear formations and biological ties. 
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But emancipatory parenting practices did not only emerge from inter- 
views on medically assisted reproduction in 2016. In 2017 I conducted a 
study on friendship (trans people and care networks) in Madrid, and it was 
quite interesting to see how biological families also played an important 
role in the lives of trans youth. Informants related remarkable caring and 
parenting practices outside the conservative and patriarchal model, and 
that happened in both nuclear and extended models of family.° One case 
of supportive family members is that of Salvador, a non-binary, pansexual 
person in his early thirties, who chooses to be addressed and referred to in 
the masculine. His parents failed to support him economically and emo- 
tionally when he come out as a lesbian (ten years ago). But his grandpar- 
ents, whose house were always a safe space for him, since childhood, were 
there for him: 


I was running out of money and I had the alternative of going to an apart- 
ment that my grandparents had in Salamanca, which was an apartment 
where my mother and my cousins had studied (. ...) My grandparents had 
always told me: “When you need it, the floor is there, and that's for you”. 
And I decided to ask them so that I could at least stop paying rent and could 
tackle the entrepreneurship project more thoroughly. And they kindly 
opened the doors for me. So it did not affect at all that I was whatever I was 
or that I liked who I liked. The truth is that the support I have had from 
them, even though they would not agree [with who I am], I find it admi- 
rable. Sure, compared to the experience I had with my parents, it was very 
different. Yes, yes, yes, in fact, I left my house with one hand in front and 
the other behind, literally. (Salvador) 


The support and help that Salvador’s grandparents provide for him should 
be what any child or young person, trans or cisgender, feels from his par- 
enting community. But this will only be possible in a future born from 
transformative models such as the ones I analyse, among others, regardless 
of parental figures’ gender, sexual orientation, racial or ethnical belonging, 
and others. 

Violeta is a rare case that shows how things could be different. She is a 
student in her late teens, identifies as a bisexual woman, and lives with her 
parents and brother and mentioned her parents as one of the pillars of her 


6 There were also reports of more conservative families who refused to deal with the gender 
identity of their children. These examples will not be covered in this chapter as they fall out- 
side its scope. 
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life, during the interview. Violeta knows the difficulties that many trans 
people face with their families, and she was grateful for having a supportive 
context, where her parents allowed her to develop freely, caring for her 
even when it was difficult for them: 


When I was five or six years old, my parents went to the LGTB pride of 
Madrid, they got into the pride march, with their child, in a space in which 
they would not feel completely comfortable either. On my mother’s side it 
probably wasn't that complicated, but I bet it was a serious effort for my 
father. At that time, my mother was attending courses in relation to trans 
childhoods, well, I'm talking about ten years ago, twelve years. Now there 
have been associations for parents that do provide care, but at that time 
there was nothing (....) I was certain that I had the support of my parents 
and, well, also considering my character, I was more patient, maybe more 
submissive... whatever you want to call it. I do not know. I know I accept 
the time that my parents have taken and the time that my brother is taking, 
and I am happy with the simple fact that they try. (Violeta) 


At the moment of the interview, Violeta had applied for university without 
ever missing one year at school. She knew this was possible because her 
parents never raised any problem about her gender identity and never 
caused her any stress or emotional pain. They both, even if mostly her 
mother, tried from an early age to understand what was happening, at a 
time where activist groups for parents of trans and other gender-diverse 
children did not exist in Spain. 


FINAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Family has been well identified as a space of oppression. But it is also 
within multiple familial constellations—which may consist of, but also go 
much beyond, the nuclear family—that may occur, through care and par- 
enting practices, important ways of destabilizing not only the sex/gender 
system but also the capitalist system itself. Through social mobilization 
within the contemporary world, insurgent parenting practices may become 
widespread through virtual or real networks. This has a great impact on 
civil society, even if it seems to happen in baby steps. The context of the 
pandemic that we went through in 2020 gives a clear idea of how essential 
it has become to engage in virtual contact with family, friends, or activism 
communities for care, fun, and political commitment, in order to over- 
come isolation and to cope with the oppression of the lived reality. 
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In this chapter, I analysed insurgent parenting and insurgent childcare 
as a combative possibility of struggle against normativity, which is rooted 
in patriarchal and capitalist understanding of societies, economy, and the 
world. Care matters as well as insurgent theories and practices of caring if 
one is committed to a more understanding and egalitarian society. 
Organized resistance from grassroots movements such as queer and/or 
feminist movements certainly has a significant impact on people’s daily 
lives, as shown. Parenthood and childrearing may be strong tools against 
patriarchal culture and neoliberalism, through the prioritization of love 
and care. In bell hooks’ words, “an overall cultural embrace of a love ethic 
would mean that we would all oppose much of the public policy conserva- 
tives condone and support” (2000, p. 91), and it is certainly a way of rais- 
ing more diverse and sensitive citizens, who are more conscious about the 
self and the other, about acceptance, and about mutual help or/and 
respect for the globe. 
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CHAPTER 8 


The Sexual Politics of Healthy Families 
and the Making of Class Relations 


Chiara Bertone 


Where in short is it leading us, the procession of the sons of 
educated men? 
—Virginia Woolf, Three Guineas, 1938 


Children growing up with same-sex parents will be all right; their lives will 
be as healthy and happy as those of the other children. This has proved, 
apparently, the most powerful and successful legitimizing tool for same- 
sex families to achieve social and legal recognition. Our work as critical 
scholars, however, is to keep questioning what this tool is doing to peo- 
ple’s experiences and to social power relations. In Virginia Woolf’s (1938) 
words, let us never cease from thinking: what is this happy and healthy 
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future that is proposed to us, and why should parents and children take 
part in it? 

As a contribution to this thinking, the present chapter questions the 
healthy future envisaged for the children of same-sex parents and relates it 
to the individualized, classless future envisaged by neoliberalism. This 
exploration stems from observing how public debate and research on 
same-sex families, as well as their collective self-representation and claims- 
making activities, have developed in Italy in the last decades. It takes the 
form of a quest for tracing the link between two dots. 

On the one hand, there is the importance of children’s health as a bat- 
tleground for the legitimation of same-sex parents and their ability to take 
care of their children: public debates on their social and legal recognition 
have been largely framed as a struggle over expert knowledge, a competi- 
tion on scientific assessments about the outcomes of same-sex parenting 
upon children’s psychological adjustment and well-being. 

On the other hand, there is the virtual invisibility of class in representa- 
tions of same-sex families: despite the fact that economic inequalities in 
Italy are particularly dramatic for families with children, with a huge and 
growing problem of child poverty, class differences in same-sex parenting 
experiences rarely emerge in public representations, nor are class relations 
widely explored in the flourishing research on them. 

Tracing that link while avoiding easy shortcuts, I believe, requires dif- 
ferent strands of literature to be put into greater dialogue, as I attempt to 
do in this chapter. 

Exploring how the growing prominence of health in framing social 
struggles has deeply changed public discourse and claims-making around 
sexual issues, Epstein and Mamo (2017) have taken up the concept of 
“sexual healthism”, allowing exploration of its possible individualizing, 
de-politicizing, essentializing and victimizing, but also legitimizing and 
empowering implications. 

Focusing on same-sex families allows us to explore the connections 
between these reframing tendencies in sexual politics and those regarding 
the therapeutic surveillance of parents’ caring skills, addressing the 
familization of social regulation in neoliberal politics, which is often over- 
shadowed by a focus on individual responsibility in critical literature on 
sexual health. 

The result of this work of drawing connections is a call for keep inter- 
rogating how healthist framings of same-sex parenting can work at 
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concealing class relations while reproducing them (Aamann, 2017) and 
which other, more emancipatory directions discourses on health and care 
may take. 


THE ADVENT OF SEXUAL HEALTHISM 


Epstein and Mamo (2017) propose using the expression “sexual healthism” 
to read a process of growing prominence of health in the framing of sexu- 
ality issues that has intensified since the 1980s. 

In times of declining public responsibility for social reproduction and 
privatization of healthcare systems (Leys, 2010), this process is part of a 
more general tendency to reframe social issues in terms of health promo- 
tion and risk prevention, declined in individualized terms as a moral 
imperative to pursue one’s own well-being, which had been interpreted 
with the term “healthicization” (Conrad, 1992) or “healthism” (Crawford, 
1980; Zola, 1977; for an overview, see Turrini, 2015). Detecting the 
sparking of “healthism ideology”, Crawford (1980) points to its reduc- 
tionist, individualizing and de-politicizing implications. Becoming a pan- 
value, health comes to epitomize ideals of good living, and its pursuit gets 
established as a moral obligation for individuals who are held responsible 
for leading a healthy lifestyle while managing risks. 

Relating the rise of this ideology to the experience of the middle class 
in the dawn of the neoliberal era, characterized by growing uncertainties 
haunting the promises of individual competition, Crawford detects the 
de-politicizing tendencies of turning to holistic medicine and self-care 
practices in the 1980s. In later years, the healthist ideology would be iden- 
tified, by Crawford (2006) and others, as a key contribution to the pro- 
duction of a neoliberal “common sense” of individualization of social 
conflict and privatization of care responsibilities. In fact, while the notion 
of “healthism” has been first conceived as a form of medicalization, 
thereby building on its interactionist conceptualizations (Conrad & 
Schneider, 2010), its uses cross paths with Foucauldian analyses of the 
health imperative (Lupton, 1995; Rose, 1996) exploring the related ten- 
dencies of increased individualization and surveillance in the construction 
of subjectivities under neoliberalism: 


Health has become a vector for the production of the self and the formation 
of neoliberal subjectivities that introduces the faculty of choice and free will 
into the everyday management of our body through risk assessment. 
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Though based on individual independence, the health awareness discourse 
conveys a strong normativity. (Turrini, 2015, p. 22) 


In Crawford’s (2006) words, the increasingly pervasive health conscious- 
ness entails a “pedagogy of danger” focused on the imperative of correct- 
ing unhealthy behaviour and preventing risks, requiring persistent 
self-surveillance and resulting in continuous blaming for the failures to 
reach unattainable normative standards. This blaming has a class dimen- 
sion, being a form of “elitist moralizing about what are believed to be 
unhealthy coping behaviours” (Crawford, 1980, p. 385). At the same 
time, healthism can be read as a form of class aspiration, as a way to implic- 
itly articulate a project of social mobility in terms of personal development 
and achievement of moral worth (Aamann, 2017). 

Claiming that the relations between the will to health as a moral imper- 
ative and sexuality have been underexplored, Epstein and Mamo (2017) 
give an account of how the notion of sexual health has gained prominence 
in recent decades in the framing of LGBT issues in the US context. They 
argue that, by now, it has largely come to epitomize good sexuality and 
happy sexual subjects, deeply changing public discourse and becoming a 
key legitimizing tool in claims-making strategies around sexual issues. 

Their analysis shows how the success of “sexual health” is accompanied 
by its semantic instability, produced by its multiple uses by different sub- 
jects/publics. The proliferation of its meanings and uses and the alliances 
that are forged around it, between activism and expert knowledge, can 
hardly be reduced to consistent tendencies. Included in these tendencies 
are, for instance, the mobilization of discourses on sexual health in sup- 
port of struggles for sexual rights and social recognition. 

At the same time, Epstein and Mamo (2017) recognize some general 
implications of healthist framings of sexual issues, in terms of individual- 
ization, with a focus on individual solutions to social problems, and the 
establishment of compelling normative standards of “healthist respectabil- 
ity”, an expression that clearly evokes the class dimension of these stan- 
dards. Social responses to the COVID-19 pandemic have once more 
exposed, in macroscopic terms, the workings of these two implications of 
healthism. 
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SECURING THE HEALTH OF CHILDREN: FAMILIZATION 
UNDER NEOLIBERALISM 


In issues related to same-sex parenting, the subjects whose health is under 
surveillance—namely, children—are not the same as those who are held 
responsible for securing it, namely, parents. In discussing how claims for 
rights are legitimized by assuring that the outcome of same-sex parental 
care would be healthy children, we need therefore to question the focus 
on individualization characterizing discussions on healthism and explore 
the familization of care responsibilities under neoliberalism. The fortune 
of theories of individualization, in fact, bears both the risk of marginaliz- 
ing the individual decentring implied by notions of family as belonging, 
connectedness, care interdependence and obligations and the risk of 
underplaying the persisting power of family discourse to legitimize social 
inequalities (Edwards et al., 2012). 

In exploring what the familization of responsibilities means, we can 
draw on literature that has been arguing for the limits of interpretations of 
neoliberalism that see the dissolution of relations of care and family ties as 
part of its constitutive elements. Cooper’s (2017) work is an important 
contribution in this respect, convincingly retracing a foundational conver- 
gence between neoliberals and neoconservatives in promoting family val- 
ues, though without redistribution. Looking at the fate of policies for 
families with dependent children as a key case, Cooper shows that the 
neoliberal transformations of US social policies, far from aiming at freeing 
individuals from family ties, actually assume and reinforce individuals’ 
familial responsibilities and hierarchical relations within the family, as the 
basic way to secure free reproductive labour and social stability: 


The imperative of personal responsibility slides ineluctably into that of fam- 
ily responsibility when it comes to managing the inevitable problems of eco- 
nomic dependence (the care of children, the disabled, the elderly, or the 
unwaged). (Cooper, 2017, p. 71) 


Family obligations, and the gender hierarchies upon which they are 
grounded, are at the same time naturalized and actively enforced, a com- 
bination that is constitutive of liberalism (Brown, 1995), taking specific 
forms in the neoliberal transformation of capitalism: 
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Neoliberals (...) envisage the private paternalism of the family as a spontane- 
ous source of welfare in the free-market order; a state of equilibrium that 
may be disturbed by the perverse incentives of redistributive welfare but also 
restored through the diminution of state paternalism (....) In the medium 
term, however, they readily acknowledge the reality of family failure (homol- 
ogous to market failure) and the necessity of some kind of restorative inter- 
vention on the part of the state to correct such disorders. (Cooper, 
2017, p. 62) 


If incentives don’t work, such intervention can ultimately take the form of 
“the much more overt forms of behavioral correction favored by social 
conservatives” (Cooper, 2017, p. 63). The result is a fundamental change 
of the US welfare state, “from a redistributive program into an immense 
federal apparatus for policing the private family responsibilities of the 
poor” (Cooper, 2017, p. 21). 

Another way to understand the familization of care responsibilities can 
be traced back to a Foucauldian theoretical perspective. Exploring the role 
of psychology and therapeutic culture in the formation of modern subjec- 
tivity, Nikolas Rose (1989, 1996) detects the forms which liberalism’s 
concurrent tendencies of privatization and responsibilization of the family 
take in times of neoliberal change. The critique and dismantling of public 
childcare services and other forms of support to family life, which get 
redefined as intrusive and oppressive, should not be interpreted as a draw- 
back from responsibilization and surveillance. Rather, they mark a success 
in making the autonomous, private family take upon itself the desire and 
responsibility to maximize its members’—and most notably children’s— 
capacities for self-realization. The family is in fact not only expected to 
avoid maladjustment but to reproduce, through active engagement and 
constant self-surveillance, this new normality of a life organized “within a 
project of self-betterment” (Rose, 1999). The forms under which this 
normality can be recognized, measured and assessed are those of psycho- 
logical knowledge: an optimized, and self-optimizing, child is a 
healthy child. 

Furedi (2004, 2008) proposes another influential analysis of the redefi- 
nition of parenting and childhood in terms of the contemporary hege- 
mony of therapeutic culture, grounded upon emotional determinism in 
the understanding of well-being. Under this lens, parenting is considered 
in terms of its potential emotional damages upon children, with the devel- 
opment of a “code of mistrust” involving a growing surveillance on 
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parents’ behaviour and emotional deficits, both under the forms of an 
imperative of constant self-surveillance and the need for experts’ advice 
and support (Hoffman, 2010; for a review and discussion of these per- 
spectives, see Brownlie, 2014). 

The shift from public to family responsibility in assuring children’s edu- 
cational outcomes has corresponded to an increasing focus on early inter- 
vention. Framed in terms of social investment, conceiving children as 
human capital to be appropriately developed to contribute to the nation’s 
economy, this focus is crucially reinforced by the influence of neuroscience 
and the notion of the plastic brain. 

The perspective of social investment entails an orientation towards the 
child’s future (as a productive worker) rather than towards her well-being 
and possibility of agency in the present. This requires a standardization of 
educational and evaluation models, a disqualification of informal learning 
in the local community and, finally, an intensification of expert surveil- 
lance on parenting, which gets redefined in terms of managing social risks, 
thereby preventing possible negative effects on future outcomes 
(Casalini, 2014). 

In the last decades in Europe, with an acceleration corresponding to 
the welfare cuts of post-2008 austerity politics, this surveillance has taken 
the form of a renewed state interventionism. In the rationale grasped by 
Cooper (2017), state intervention is informed by class assumptions, tak- 
ing the form of a concern for policing poor families: a moral agenda of 
intensive family intervention has been developing around the idea that 
bad parenting is the most significant cause not only of children’s present 
problems but also of their future life chances and thereby, ultimately, of 
future social problems. The corresponding idea is that “good parenting 
offers a panacea for all social ills” (Dermott, 2012, p. 1). But the model of 
good parenting which is enforced and legitimized by expert knowledge, 
namely, “intensive parenting”, requires forms of emotional and caring 
labour and consumption practices (Hays, 1998) which are hardly afford- 
able by working-class and poor families (Dermott & Pomati, 2016). 

Parenting works therefore as “a proxy for social class”, with a regula- 
tory focus on disadvantaged parents (in particular, mothers) as the way to 
prevent the intergenerational reproduction of personal and social ills 
(Gillies et al., 2016), and a strong policy investment in educating parents 
to good parenting practices rather than in redistribution: “The solution to 
economic stagnation, entrenched inequality and stalled social mobility 
therefore becomes a matter of training parents to take responsibility for 
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these huge structural problems by changing the way they intimately inter- 
act with their infants” (Macvarish, 2016, p. 31). 

This class dimension in the attribution of value to parenting practices, 
however, does not have apparent legitimacy in societies that support the 
idea of equal worth (Skeggs, 2011). These class assumptions, in fact, are 
effectively concealed through the scientific, objectifying language of mea- 
sures of brain development, cognitive performance, psychological adjust- 
ment and well-being: 


The time- and resource-intensive practices of a section of the middle class 
are naturalized as “stimulating” brain growth rather than understood as 
being the particular lifestyle made possible by being better-paid, better- 
educated parents with a particular anxiety to fend off downward mobility in 
their offspring. (Macvarish, 2016, p. 31) 


Material conditions tend to fall out of this picture. In the face of growing 
health inequalities related to increasingly unequal life conditions and the 
re-commodification of healthcare systems (Leys, 2010), the issue of chil- 
dren’s psychological health, defined in terms of adjustment to a hetero- 
normative, respectable lifestyle, gets detached from concerns about their 
more general health conditions and about the material conditions shaping 
family lives and parents’ caring practices, as well as parents’ own health. By 
making social inequalities invisible, however, these ways of framing care 
responsibilities lay down the very conditions for reproducing them. 


CLASS AND THE POLITICS OF LGBTQ PARENTING 


After a period of relative marginalization, a general recognition of the 
need to reclaim class perspectives in LGBT and queer studies has been 
gradually gaining ground (Hennessy, 2000). 

Class differences are discussed in terms of whose experiences are known 
and recognized in LGBT and queer research, as part of a more general 
attention to intersectionality. Research based on prevailingly middle- and 
upper-class experiences is questioned not only for making others invisible 
but also for setting the universal standard against which other lives are 
measured. Echoing critiques on the problematic empirical foundations of 
theories of the democratization of intimate relations failing to take account 
of—and thereby obscuring—the persistence of material inequalities 
(Jamieson, 1999), the scrutiny extends therefore to the interpretative 
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frameworks used in research, as long as they do not question these implicit 
standards. The individualized, self-reflexive subject freely choosing who to 
be, which has informed accounts of LGBT relationships and narratives on 
sexual citizenship, is in fact ascribable to a middle-class subjectivity, 
abstracted from the life conditions that make different choices possible. 
Indeed, class positioning can influence the extent to which choice itself 
can be a relevant element in the construction of the self. 

Together with a call for greater visibility of working-class experiences, 
then, comes a call for problematizing privileged lives (Taylor, 2011): a call 
which sounds all the more urgent in times in which life conditions are 
becoming increasingly unequal. When empirical works meet this call, they 
clearly show the actual relevance of class differences, shaping gay and les- 
bian parenting experiences (Taylor, 2009), the relations between coming 
out and the self-perception of well-being and how shame is managed 
(McDermott, 2011; McDermott & Roen, 2016). Research on media rep- 
resentations of same-sex families also shows the pervasiveness of a middle- 
class trope, centred on classed norms about what it means to be a family, 
and reassuring the spectator that same-sex families do not disrupt but 
instead “seamlessly” fit into the middle-class ideal of the suburban home 
(Drew, 2016). 

A further step in this critical assessment of the invisibilization of class in 
LGBTQ studies calls for a stronger integration of materialist and critical 
political economy perspectives in the understanding of sexual politics 
(Hennessy, 2000). Questioning the separation of sexual identity politics 
from a critique of capitalism that has characterized mainstream tendencies 
in times of neoliberal hegemony, critical analyses of neoliberal tendencies 
in sexual politics have since developed, with the key contribution of femi- 
nist materialism. The concept of homonormativity, deriving from this kind 
of analysis, has been taken up as a fruitful tool to understand the pitfalls of 
strategies pursuing a reductionist version of equality goals “paradoxically 
imagined as compatible with persistent overall inequality” (Duggan, 
2003). Duggan identifies contemporary homonormativity as an expres- 
sion of neoliberalism’s sexual politics, working at de-politicizing sexual 
dissidence through consumerism and domestication into a middle-class, 
respectable family life. 

Cooper (2017) adds interesting elements to this reading of sexual poli- 
tics, connecting the increasing relevance of parenting in LGBTQ lives to 
the growing relevance of private wealth transmission. In the neoliberal era 
of US capitalism, the family gains renewed centrality not only as the key 
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supplier of welfare but also as an economic actor, as a result of the chang- 
ing relative weight of declining salaries and private wealth. Family wealth 
transmission, according to Cooper, also has important implications for 
sexual politics, providing “a powerful stimulus to discipline oneself within 
the legal framework of inheritance” (Cooper, 2017, p. 161). A key aspect 
of demands for recognition of same-sex marriage was, in fact, access to 
legitimate property transmission, at a time when LGBTQ subjects 
appeared as a promising new niche for a strongly expanding consumer 
credit sector, including house mortgages. As a result, “the curious tempo- 
ral logic of credit—its ability to materialize the future in the present—was 
here harnessed as a means of recapturing non-normative desire in the 
inherently regressive form of private familial debt” (Cooper, 2017, 
p. 315). Legitimation of parentage becomes then a central issue in sexual 
politics. However, wealth transmission has different relevance depending 
on whether one has any wealth to transmit—which is not a universal con- 
dition. Moreover, a two-parent family with its children presents a simpler 
situation in terms of inheritance, compared to the complexities of blended 
families, but the importance of this difference also depends on what is to 
be inherited. These considerations can help to understand the class dynam- 
ics underlying which priorities are established in the sexual politics agenda. 

Critical perspectives, while revealing these dynamics, also address their 
concealment, analysing how certain ways of framing sexual issues make the 
structures of capitalism invisible and discussing how this can be undone. 
Researching working-class women’s construction of sexual subjectivity, 
Skeggs (1997) shows how the moral category of respectability mediates 
the definition of heterosexual subjectivity, which becomes differently 
accessible along lines of class and race. Heterosexuality and respectability 
are therefore mechanisms reproducing class as well as race inequalities, but 
at the same time, their classed dimension is made invisible: class is a “struc- 
turing absence” for working-class women in Skeggs’ research, who dis- 
identify from a working-class positioning which is de-valued and sexualized 
and measure themselves against the standard of respectability. 

The ways in which identity politics has entailed a class positioning while 
concealing it are the object of Hennessy’s critique. She argues that identity 
politics has been striving for a middle-class model which, recalling Wendy 
Brown (1995, p. 60), she defines as “phantasmatic” rather than real, “a 
bourgeois norm of class acceptance, legal protection, and relative material 
comfort”. Identity politics as a class ideology, however, actively conceals 
class differences, undermining the possibility of recognizing capitalism’s 
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deprivations and the needs it outlaws and leaves unmet. What needs to be 
done then, she argues, is a critical work of historicizing identities, in order 
to “make visible their historical and social conditions of possibility” 
(Hennessy, 2000, p. 230). 

These reflections prompt us to consider the invisibilization of class rela- 
tions as a constitutive element of how LGBTQ issues, including same-sex 
parenthood, are constructed and experienced. We can detect this conceal- 
ing at work in public discourse as well as in academic research, when class 
differences are reduced to lifestyles, or in uses of concepts like homonor- 
mativity detaching the normative dimension from class relations and the 
critique of neoliberal capitalism. We can also detect this concealing at work 
when healthist frames are used, as we will explore below by looking at the 
Italian context. 


SEXUAL POLITICS, PARENTHOOD AND CLass RELATIONS 
IN ITALY 


Starting in the 1990s and escalating in the last decade as a response to the 
2008 crisis, a hard wave of austerity politics cutting social expenditure has 
resulted in a privatization of social, educational and health services in Italy 
that has effectively redistributed childcare responsibilities from the public 
to family networks. Together with labour market policies centred on 
reducing the cost of labour and workers’ rights, these politics of welfare 
retrenchment have increased social inequality among parents and further 
hampered already limited social mobility (Perocco, 2018). They have also 
increased poverty, which in Italy is especially high among families with 
minors: 6.5% of families with one minor and 20% of families with three or 
more minors—a total amount of 1.2 million minors—live in absolute pov- 
erty, while 34% of couples with three or more minors and 14% of one- 
parent households live under the relative poverty line.! Research on health 
conditions has pointed to a growing disadvantage of the population with 
lower education (Istat, 2015, p. 64) and to higher infant mortality among 
lower-income populations (those living in the South and non-Italian 
citizens).? A study on health inequalities among children in Campania 
confirms that poverty is the main determinant of health (Cirillo et al., 
2007), which means that, given the distribution of poverty in Italy, 
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children are particularly disadvantaged in their health prospects. With 
exposure risk and economic consequences in the COVID-19 pandemic 
weighing especially on poor families, these prospects are bound to get 
even more dire. 

This dramatic picture of social inequality does not seem to affect 
research on non-heterosexual parenting (for a review, see Trappolin, 
2017), as is indeed the case for much of the research on heterosexual par- 
enting as well. Overall, issues of class are rarely addressed, with the excep- 
tion of debates on surrogacy. In the debate on the 2016 civil unions act 
and in the following year, surrogacy has become the key issue of attacks to 
social and legal recognition of same-sex parenting and a strongly divisive 
one in Italian feminist and lesbian politics. Issues of class in discussions on 
surrogacy emerge in particular about two-father families, and critiques of 
the commodification of reproduction are mingled with victimizing repre- 
sentations of the exploited woman and essentializing views of motherhood 
(Gusmano & Motterle, 2019). 

In research on LGBTQ parenting, class as a sociodemographic variable 
is actually discussed, mainly by acknowledging the overrepresentation of 
middle and upper classes in the samples. This is specifically linked to eco- 
nomic reasons for research on couples conceiving children through assisted 
reproductive technologies (ART), a very expensive path for people living 
in Italy due to legal regulations (Gusmano, 2018). Issues of class are also 
sometimes mentioned in research on same-sex parents’ experiences, point- 
ing to the middle-class roots of the model of intensive parenting that 
same-sex parents feel particularly compelled to live up to (Everri, 2016). 

Poorer parents are altogether absent in terms of their actual experi- 
ences, but appear sometimes as phantasmatic presences, countertypes, in 
different ways. They can represent the implicit “backwards other”, repre- 
sented by lesbians and gays giving up the parenting project or having chil- 
dren from heterosexual relationships, against which same-sex couples 
having children through ART are defined as an avant-garde (Baiocco 
et al., 2015). They can also be evoked to represent the “homophobe 
other”. Trappolin and Gusmeroli (2019, p. 98) detect a “partial overturn- 
ing” in the focus on the agents of homophobia in public representations, 
when homophobia itself gets reframed in terms of urban security (for 
these tendencies in LGBT local policies, see Bertone & Gusmano, 2013). 
While in the 1990s “those who were accused were prevailingly those rep- 
resenting the social and symbolic order, often prominent people, and (...) 
homophobia was discussed mainly as a symbolic and cultural problem of 
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the ‘majority’”, media outlets in later years identify perpetrators of violent 
attacks as “‘violent youth’, ‘drifters’, ‘Romanian clochard’, ‘minors’, ‘a 
gang from the suburbs’, ‘a group of thugs’, ‘misfits’” (Trappolin & 
Gusmeroli, 2019, p. 98). 

The class dimension of the urban security frame, with its imagery of 
respectability (“decoro” is an Italian corresponding word) and its relations 
with gentrification, the intensification of valorization of urban life and the 
surveillance of the dangerous classes, has been amply studied in Italy 
(Pitch, 2013). However, improper appropriations of such a framing of 
homophobia are discussed in Italian LGBTQ studies in terms of construc- 
tions of ethnic differences and homonationalism (Di Feliciantonio, 2015), 
more than in terms of class relations. 

If urban security is a frame allowing same-sex parents to position them- 
selves on the respectable side while concealing the classed implications of 
this positioning, healthist frames can work in a similar way. 

Peregrin et al. (2014) discuss strategies of legitimation of same-sex par- 
enting in Spain, detecting the crucial role played by experts and scientific 
studies that are mobilized to prove the healthy development of children. 
They describe this as a defensive strategy of normalization, reacting to the 
agenda of the opponents that is based on the defence of the natural order 
of sexuality and the family. But such a strategy, they argue, bears the risk 
of reproducing a moral tale of good parenting with “naturalistic nuances” 
(p. 22). 

In Italy, the body of international psychological research on the lack of 
negative effects of sexual orientation on parenting and the related state- 
ments of professional organizations of psychiatrists and psychologists 
acknowledging its results are fundamental resources upon which Italian 
LGB families’ organizations draw for the construction of their social legit- 
imacy and the articulation of their claims for legal recognition.* They are 
used in a struggle over scientific authority on a battlefield that also sees the 
bulky presence of anti-gender opposers, engaging as well in the terrain of 
science as a strategy of legitimation of their political agenda (Franchi & 
Selmi, 2018). Actually, competing frames (Brownlie, 2014) are also mobi- 
lized, with the self-representation of the main LGBTQI parents’ organiza- 
tions (Famiglie Arcobaleno and Genitori Rainbow) revolving around 


3See, for instance, the dedicated section on Famiglie Arcobaleno’s website: http://www. 
famigliearcobaleno.org/it/informazioni/studi-e-ricerche, and the relevance given to articles 
such as Giartosio (2015). 
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visibility and the displaying of the families’ everyday practices and their 
claims-making being also framed in terms of fighting discrimination 
(Everri, 2016). However, psychological research on the health of children 
remains a key tool for the litigation strategies that have been deployed to 
obtain a recognition of parenting rights that law still fails to provide, 
including stepchild adoption (Bosisio & Long, 2020). 

As already mentioned, sociological critiques argue that the current pre- 
vailing expert knowledge on child development entails a naturalization of 
middle-class practices as the moral standard of good parenting: indicators 
of parental attachment and involvement and scales of children’s psycho- 
logical adjustment and well-being reify and naturalize these standards, 
erasing a history of conflicts over definitions and over the value of different 
ways of caring for children. 

Clarke (2008) and others (Hicks, 2005) have argued that the process 
of social and legal recognition of same-sex parenting should not be read in 
terms of objective scientific progress, the gathering of more accurate data, 
but as a social, collective process of depathologization led by alliances 
between activism and research. Clarke (2008, p. 123) also points to “the 
regulatory power of psychology” in supporting constructions of the 
dichotomy between the good lesbian mothers, those hiding their sexuality 
and subordinating it to their mothering role, and the bad ones, the mili- 
tant, visible dykes (and, we can add, working-class, “unrespectable” moth- 
ers), openly challenging heterosexuality, a distinction upon which the 
judges drew in custody cases in the 1980s and 1990s. The critical argu- 
ment made by Clarke is that, in the USA, the process of construction of 
the fit lesbian and gay parent has not involved a challenge to the defini- 
tional power of clinical knowledge. 

The implications of building on such knowledge need to be problema- 
tized in Italy as well: all the more so since anti-gender actors are firmly 
treading on that ground, naturalizing social hierarchies through the mobi- 
lization of scientific authority (Garbagnoli & Prearo, 2018). 

Moreover, seeking recognition through a healthist frame legitimizes, as 
we have seen, a familization of responsibilities and reduces the terrain for 
politicizing the actual conditions shaping parenting experiences. In par- 
ticular, the pressure for living up to a model of intensive parenting as an 
outcome of the neoliberal demise of public responsibility accounts for 
much of the fatigue of LGBTQ parents, who feel that they are held to 
higher standards because of their uncertain social recognition (De Cordova 
et al., 2016, 2020; Franchi & Selmi, 2018). However, the critique of this 
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model does not seem to be part of their political claims. The endeavour for 
measuring parenting performances as part of the social investment ideol- 
ogy goes thereby largely unquestioned. In fact, despite embodying a social 
risk, privileged parents “are able to display the middle-class risk practices 
that are considered responsible and respectable” (Aamann & Dybbroe, 
2018), but by doing so they risk undermining possibilities of coalition 
with parents from other stigmatized social groups. In this way, they are 
just displacing surveillance from themselves to other parents or, better, 
from a part of their constituency to parents who do not live up to stan- 
dards of respectability, including other same-sex parents. 

Seen from an intersectional perspective, when LGBTQ parents seek 
recognition through an individualized and depoliticized healthist frame, 
erasing class and other social inequalities and thereby issues of redistribu- 
tion from their self-representations, they contribute to undermining the 
very conditions for emancipation of a great part of the constituency they 
are speaking on behalf of. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Reflections on intersectionality have taught us that research is never inno- 
cent when it leaves fundamental power inequalities unaddressed, since 
reproducing by concealing is a key working of the construction of 
knowledge. 

By connecting the strategic use of healthist frames and the concealing 
of class relations in activist discourses and research, this contribution has 
shown that the processes of recognition of same-sex parenting need to be 
understood as related to the reproduction of social inequalities: the re- 
familization of care responsibilities, the implications of austerity politics 
for parents’ surveillance and the lines of exclusion drawn by models of 
good parenting. In particular, the current social investment framing of 
childcare policies in Europe and the forms of knowledge it draws its legiti- 
macy from emerge as key elements to understand the conditions set for 
the normalization of same-sex parenting, in the case of Italy as well, in 
terms of being able to secure a healthy future for their children. 

On the one hand, tracing these connections requires improving empiri- 
cal knowledge about the parenting practices among working-class LGBTQ 
people. Their experiences of being judged—and shamed (McDermott & 
Roen, 2016)—against standards of respectability not only for their sexual 
orientation or gender identity but also for their creative ways of dealing 
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with the accumulation of “risk factors” in their everyday struggle to get by 
(Stacey, 1990) should become more visible. 

At the same time, as Klesse (2014), in reflecting on the need for a 
stronger class perspective on polyamory experiences, has pointed out, we 
need to sharpen our theoretical perspectives, moving beyond the descrip- 
tion of class differences to understanding class relations both in society 
and in the politics of knowledge. This includes a critical assessment of how 
we conceptualize health and how we deal with the more or less conscious 
epistemic compromises entailed by engaging in the rather well-funded 
interdisciplinary research on sexuality framed as a health issue 
(Vogler, 2019). 

It also requires reflexivity about our positioning in looking at class 
issues. In Italy some of the most advanced studies questioning normative 
models of care have been carried out by researchers under precarious 
working conditions. Setting precarity as an interpretative perspective to 
read the redefinition of intimate and kinship relations (Gusmano & 
Motterle, 2019) has allowed them to challenge respectability standards in 
parenting and recognize that creativity and innovation can be linked to 
necessity rather than choice and can have protagonists other than the 
middle-upper-class avant-garde. The fact that the connections between 
changing patterns of care and class relations are explored from precarious 
positions may, however, explain their limited impact on research agendas: 
for instance, the programmatically unrespectable (“indecoroso”) urban 
squat residents in Bologna, called “Atlantide”, from which such perspec- 
tives were developed (Acquistapace, 2022), have since been evicted. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Blurring the Boundaries of Intimate 
Relationships: Friendship and Networks 
of Care in Times of Precarity 


Beatrice Gusmano 


Intimacy seems to be placed on an interesting border, either as being the 
border or as being the borderless. (Mjöberg, 2009, p. 19) 


Care is culturally defined by our understanding of inequalities (that define 
by whom and to whom care is legitimate or mandatory) and legally defined 
by the assumptions regarding the normativity of relationships. Care is 
therefore strictly linked with the labour market and the welfare regime, 
since historically the division of labour assigned women to the private 
sphere and men to the public one: “it is in the public realm that the 
boundaries of the private are drawn” (Tronto, 1987, p. 654), with the 
private being appointed as the sphere of intimacy. In the effort to legiti- 
mize certain relationships to the detriment of others, the normativity 
between the private and the public is reproduced in what I suggest calling 
“institutionalized relationships”, that is, family, kinship and partnership: 
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those intimate relationships are socially and legally legitimized when they 
correspond to the ideal of a heteronormative and mononormative subject. 

In this chapter I will present how friendship can release intimacy from 
the normativity imposed on it by the hierarchy of intimacy (Budgeon, 
2006), complicating and blurring the boundaries of intimate relationships 
and proposing a renewed ethics of care. As a starting point, I want to dis- 
tinguish between intimacy and intimate relationships. Intimacy is defined 
as a quality of a relationship involving “bodily, emotional and privileged 
knowledge of the other” (Jamieson et al., 2006, p. 1), while intimate rela- 
tionships are those that involve a certain degree of intimacy. Therefore, we 
should talk about a hierarchy of intimate relationships, more than a hier- 
archy of intimacy, since intimacy can be read as the common denominator 
that pools care networks, independently from the form that each intimate 
relationship may take. 

Going back to friendship, Roseneil (2004) employs it to reinterpret the 
ethics of care, bearing in mind the criticism that feminist scholars pointed 
out. Specifically, there are two main problems with the ethics of care: the 
semantic reference to the maternal relationship and the invisibilization of 
the ethics of justice and social equality, linked with the invisibilization of 
the oppressive and unequal burden of care carried out by women. In con- 
trast with these ethics of care, Roseneil proposes a renewal of friendship as 
a means of giving and receiving care to/from equals without self-sacrifice 
and subordination, preserving the autonomy and independence of each 
individual involved. 

In the socio-economic context of Italy, choices outside heteronorma- 
tivity (Warner, 1991), mononormativity (Pieper & Bauer, 2005) and 
monomaternalism (Park, 2013) are not granted by laws, since Italy is a 
Southern European country clustered in the Mediterranean welfare 
regime, where care is supposed to be granted by the family, and LGBTQ! 
people are not legitimized in their desire to parent, to live outside the 
couple and to have more than one relationship at a time. Therefore, 
LGBTQ partners, mothers and friends develop relationships of deep care 
and material support outside the boxes of traditional institutionalized rela- 
tionships: the boundaries between love, friendship and family are blurred. 
The purpose of this chapter is to show how collected narratives are stories 
of resistance in which “collective action, affective bonds, and convivial 
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social relations are favoured over institutional social arrangements” 
(Shepard, 2015, p. 2). 

The first part of the chapter focuses on those contributions that high- 
light the subversive and transformative power of friendship, in terms of 
questioning relational normativity, blurring the boundaries of intimate 
relationships and redefining care. I review some of the reflections on 
friendship coming from sociology as well as activism, in order to show 
how friendship, particularly for LGBTQ people, acquires the transforma- 
tive potential of questioning the traditional hierarchy of intimate relation- 
ships. In the second part, I describe the Italian socio-economic context, 
based on the assumption that friendship, just like any other forms of rela- 
tionship, must be analysed within its context (Adams & Allan, 1989). 
Lastly, I take into account the language used to make friendship intelligi- 
ble in the current neoliberal economic system that makes use of the 
romantic imaginary as a way to silence economic hardship. On the con- 
trary, interviews prove that other forms of relationship make it possible for 
people to stay afloat. I describe these networks as “complicit”, since they 
entail a subtle emotional understanding, in carrying forward a different 
worldview. 


THE HIERARCHY OF INTIMATE RELATIONSHIPS 
AND THE SUBVERSIVE POWER OF FRIENDSHIP 


I am sick to death of bonding through kinship and ‘the family,’ and I long 
for models of solidarity and human unity and difference rooted in friend- 
ship, work, partially shared purposes, intractable collective pain, inescapable 
mortality, and persistent hope. (Haraway, 1997, p. 265) 


Friendship has long become a legitimate topic of sociological analysis 
(Adams & Allan, 1989; Eve, 2002; Pahl, 2000; Roseneil & Budgeon, 
2004). Nonetheless, it remains a concept difficult to grasp, and it is stuck 
within the hierarchy of intimate relationships that hides the value of friend- 
ship, focusing primarily on kinship and the reproductive couple. However, 
by decentralizing romantic relationships, we can reveal a whole new world 
made up of intimate relationships that are nuanced in terms of definition 
and recognition, yet sturdy in terms of emotional and material support 
provided. From a sociological perspective, Marilyn Friedman (1993) 
already foresaw friendship as a source of “self-esteem [and] cultural sur- 
vival of people who deviate from social norms and who suffer hostility and 
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ostracism from others for their deviance” (p. 219); friendship is revolu- 
tionary in its transformative power to refuse oppressive social conventions 
(Vernon, 2010); as Benjamin Shepard (2015) puts it, “friendship has 
shown the potential to destabilize (and restructure) unequal societies” 
(p. 11). 

In order to challenge the hierarchy of intimate relationships and to 
bring friendship to the centre, we need to deconstruct the paradigms of 
heteronomativity, mononormativity and monomaternalism that structure 
that hierarchy. 

Heteronormativity (Warner, 1991) is defined as the supposed univer- 
sality of a relational model based on a couple formed by a cohabiting man 
and woman, whose union is registered by the state, aimed at reproduction 
and built on romantic love.’ Duggan (2003) coined the term “homonor- 
mativity” to refer to same-sex couples that aspire at the same normative 
system, depoliticizing their sexual orientation in favour of assimilation. 

Mononormativity (Pieper & Bauer, 2005) is the norm on which roman- 
tic love is based and that requires people to have only one sexual-affective 
relationship at a time. This relationship is meant to have primacy over any 
other relationship, based on the assumption that it is our partner’s duty to 
take care of all our anxieties, aspirations and desires, thus causing a form 
of dependency that can lead to isolation: 


To invest in one single relationship, to rely on a single person, to build inti- 
macy and everyday routine with a single person is something that puts us at 
great risk, both on an emotional and material level. (Acquistapace, 
2015, p. 15) 


The third concept to challenge is monomaternalism (Park, 2013), defined 
as an ideology in which biological dictates blend with the socially norma- 
tive dichotomy of the good/bad mother: 


[Monomaternalism] resides at the intersection of patriarchy (with its insis- 
tence that women bear responsibility for biological and social reproduc- 
tion), heteronormativity (with its insistence that a woman must pair with a 
man, rather than other women, in order to raise children successfully), capi- 
talism (in its conception of children as private property), and Eurocentrism 
(in its erasure of polymaternalism in other cultures and historical periods). 
(Park, 2013, p. 7) 


? For a detailed analysis of the concept, please refer to Gusmano (2009). 
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Drawing on the Italian saying “di mamma ce n’é una sola” [mother, we 
only get one], I read “monomaternalism” as the regime inscribed in het- 
eronormativity that recognizes just one mother and just one way of being 
an appropriate mother, that is, a heterosexual, coupled and monogamous 
woman. Following Brigitte Vassallo (2018), monogamy should not be 
read merely as a practice: it’s a way of thinking, based on exclusivity and 
exclusion, aimed at organizing relational and private life. Shaped by 
monogamous thought (Vassallo, 2018), heteronormativity, mononorma- 
tivity and monomaternalism reinforce each other, leading to a hierarchy of 
intimate relationships. It is actually a well-defined strategy that aims at 
strengthening not just a moral order but also an economic one (Alabao, 
2018; Chiappini Castilhos, 2016; Esteban, 2015; Herrera, 2015). To 
explain the hierarchy of intimate relationships in the economic and patri- 
archal organization of relationships, I take the cue from Eleanor Wilkinson 
(2012), who argued for the concept of compulsory coupledom, drawing 
from the famous compulsory heterosexuality described by Adrienne Rich 
(1980). In the same line, Leo Acquistapace (2011, 2015) describes the 
compulsory couple as normative (two people who satisfy each other’s 
needs), compulsory (the appropriate adult lifestyle taught since child- 
hood), teleological (aimed at the social and economic reproduction of the 
nuclear family) and privileged (it gives access to privileges only to those 
who conform to this model). 

Today how are intimacy, friendship and care experienced? Roseneil 
(2004) highlights the significant findings of her project CAVA? (care, val- 
ues and the future of welfare) about friendships and non-conventional 
partnerships: 


(a) Embeddedness in complex networks of intimacy and care: inter- 
viewees are far from being the isolated individuals of recent theo- 
rizing of individualization. 

(b) Prioritizing friendship, as opposed to biological kin, particularly for 
the provision of care, emotional security and support in daily life. 

(c) Decentring sexual/love relationships, so that sexual relationships 
are not deemed the sole source of support, care and intimacy. 

(d) The centrality of friends and practices of self-care in the recovering 
from painful relational breakdowns. 


3 http://www.leeds.ac.uk/cava/research/pilots.htm#fncp 
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Going along with this interpretation, Shelley Budgeon (2006) samma- 
rizes the importance of friendship in three points: it offers stable reference 
points for everyday life; it sustains non-conventional identities through the 
activity of care; and it gives a sense of belonging. 

In the cases of ethical non-monogamy (Gusmano, 2018a, b, 2019), 
lesbian or bisexual motherhood (Gusmano, 2021; Gusmano & Motterle, 
2019, 2020; Moreira, 2018; Santos, 2018) or cohabitation with friends as 
a life choice (Gusmano, 2018c), the deviant behaviour—following 
Friedman’s concept—is represented precisely by the choice of either living 
outside mononormativity or monomaternalism or not cohabiting as a 
couple: it’s a choice that doesn’t answer to the compulsory steps to becom- 
ing an adult (Arnett, 2015; Dalessandro, 2019). Actually, interviews show 
how deserting these compulsory steps isn’t a strategy to avoid adult life 
responsibilities like the eternal child Peter Pan, but it represents a collec- 
tive strategy to create alternatives of well-being and happiness beyond the 
monogamous, heteronormative, family-centred system. 

Concerning the research design, this chapter stems from the project 
Intimate — Citizenship, Care and Choice: The Micropolitics of Intimacy in 
Southern Europe.* The research aimed at rethinking citizenship, care and 
choice through the findings of a comparative and qualitative study 
designed to explore LGBT experiences of partnering (lesbian coupledom 
and polyamory), parenting (mothers and fathers through assisted repro- 
duction) and friendship (transgender networks of care and living with 
friends in adult life) in three Southern European countries: Italy, Portugal 
and Spain. Overall, we carried out around 60 interviews with experts 
(activists, public employees, lawyers, academics) and 90 interviews with 
LGBTQ people concerning their biography. For this chapter, I will take 
into consideration the studies conducted in Italy on polyamory, lesbian/ 
bisexual motherhood and cohabiting with friends in adult life (Table 9.1). 

The people interviewed belonged to the spectrum of non-heterosexuality 
and were between the ages of 25 and 48, Italian and living in Rome at the 
time of the interview (2015-2018), White and able-bodied. In sociologi- 
cal terms, all of them had low economic capital and high cultural and 


*Funded by the European Research Council and coordinated by Ana Cristina Santos, the 
INTIMATE project was based at the Centre for Social Studies of the University of Coimbra 
(Portugal, 2014-2019, GA n°338452). In addition to INTIMATE, I would like to acknowl- 
edge the ERC DomEQUAL. A global approach to paid domestic work and social inequalities, 
coordinated by Sabrina Marchetti and based at the Department of Philosophy and Cultural 
Heritage of the Ca’ Foscari University of Venice (Italy, 2016-2021, GA n°678783). 
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social capital, meaning that all of them were precarious workers with a 
medium/high level of education and well-integrated in their sociocultural 
context, as we will see in the next section. 


PRECARITY AND FRIENDSHIP IN ITALY 


Networks of friends, which often include ex-lovers, form the context within 
which lesbians and gay men lead their personal lives, offering emotional 
continuity, companionship, pleasure and practical assistance. (Roseneil & 
Budgeon, 2004, pp. 137-138) 


Friendship does not develop in a vacuum, but it is embedded in a spe- 
cific historical, geographical and social frame (Adams & Allan, 1989). In 
the case of Southern Europe, friendship is shaped by the Mediterranean 
regime (Ferrera, 2008), a mixed welfare model that, until the economic 
crisis, was based on public healthcare and on retirement granted by 
employment. Despite retrenchment, this welfare persists due to its strong 
familism (Pavolini & Raitano, 2015): the limited development of policies 
regarding social assistance, housing and anti-poverty is supposed to be 
balanced by the extended family, encouraging a passage from a male 
breadwinner family model to a family/kinship solidarity model where the 
breadwinner is responsible not only for the nuclear family but also for 
other dependent family members (Naldini, 2003). The interesting aspect 
of this model is the breach toward a dimension of care which reaches 
beyond the narrow nuclear family, since the family/kinship solidarity 
model advances that responsibilities are to be shared within the extended 
family. Although I do not want to romanticize this model—based on gen- 
der inequality and women’s unpaid care work in the private space 
(Pateman, 1988)—I would like to recognize its legacy: learnt from child- 
hood, it concerns the sharing of a large part of family life with relatives 
well beyond the narrow nuclear family, not only in times of need but also 
and above all in times of conviviality. In this regard, Tatiana Motterle 
(2016) refers to non-heterosexual Sunday lunches portrayed by the film- 
maker Ferzan Özpetek, describing them as “a perfect representation of the 
idea of family of choice, where reciprocal care is central, and love and 
friendship easily blend”. 

The economic harshness described by interviewees refers to the context 
of Italy, characterized by the economic crisis, education and culture cuts, 
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gentrification and precarity as a life condition. These aspects are exacer- 
bated by living as a student in a capital such as Rome: 


Several social issues are actually real: it’s hard to find a job [and] the period 
of education has been extended (...) in a metropolis where the rent reaches 
up to 5-600 euros including expenses (. ...) Actually, lifetimes that are 
imposed by capitalism are tough: it means that people have even two, three 
jobs in order to survive. (Veronica) 


As expressed by Veronica, the Italian labour market scenario is composed 
by a progressive proliferation of non-standard contracts that implies a 
shortcoming in citizenship and welfare rights, due to the lower or nearly 
non-existent possibility of access to social rights associated with these types 
of contracts (pension rights, paid leave for sickness, maternity, unemploy- 
ment, etc.) (Murgia & Selmi, 2011). Faced with this situation of severe 
precariousness and lack of access to welfare, networks of friends weave 
solidarity bonds promoting an alternative economic system based on rec- 
ognition, reciprocity and redistribution (Esteban, 2011), as happened to 
Federica, a lesbian single mother who was appointed by one of her friends 
as heiress in order to grant economic stability both to her and her son: 
“An extended family exists, it really exists [emphasis added]. You have to 
build it: it doesn’t come by itself. It is not that relationships come this way, 
but I can count on relationships that are very solid, very steadfast” 
(Federica). 

This is also the homophobic context from which LGB people choose to 
move away to freely claim their sexuality (Pieri, 2011). After years of 
homophobic bullying, Dario left his hometown in the south to move in a 
big city in the north to attend university, ending up as a celebrated drag 
queen. After several years of success, drugs and gambling, he moved to 
Rome where he discovered his dimension, that is, transfeminist activism: 


It was the farthest city that I could reach to attend university (. ...) From my 
shitty life in my hometown in the south I went up to the north (. ...) That 
context helped to free me, to be aware about my homosexuality and to 
freely enjoy it (. ...) And then I moved to Rome [,] I started to discover 
transfeminist politics that is what I’m currently doing, and (...) now I can 
say that this is the payback, compared to the nasty business of the past. (Dario) 
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Feminism is a recurring topic in the narratives of interviewees who choose 
to put friendship before institutionalized relationships, making this bond 
a picklock to change the world (Cuesta Cremades & Fuster Peiró, 2010) 
in order to “live other intensities beyond falling in love, i.e. deep friend- 
ships, fascinations or political activism” (Alabao, 2018, p. 177). Pm refer- 
ring also to those choices that make friendship central as a payback for 
disappointing kinship or empty couple relations (Esteban, 2011): 


Well, I don’t think Pl be in another relationship for a while. But I should 
have thought about it already, right after the end of the first one. I feel more 
satisfied by my friends (. ...) It’s probably the only relationship we should 
really care about. (Edoardo) 

I saw my parents and I didn’t like the kind of couple they represented, 
thus I developed other desires (...): I grew up as a person thanks to my 
friends... friendships that for me were also love bonds. (Emma) 


Emma, who often says through the interview how friends have been a safe 
harbour during her difficult times, underlines how living with friends is 
not just a way to survive in neoliberalism but also a collective and ethic 
choice of sharing daily life through reciprocal support, making it a “pros- 
pect of struggle, re-appropriation, social transformation and not just a 
simple way to ‘survive’ job insecurity” (Acquistapace, 2015, p. 146). 


My generation’s salvation, to say it in a very trenchant way, is networking. It 
becomes also a salvation, a political choice. But I don’t choose it only 
because it’s the only option instead of starving and dying in this society that 
exploits and oppresses you, but also because it actually represents how I 
feel. (Emma) 


I intentionally use the word “choice” to give voice to friendship and its 
transformative power especially for people who do not align with conven- 
tional models. Obviously, I question the term because the neoliberal 
motto “yes, you can” only serves to make economic links invisible and 
pretends that the materiality of life depends only on us and our commit- 
ment, without taking into consideration class issues (Taylor, 2009). We 
are not all starting from the same conditions, and we do not all have the 
same tools, but what we choose is to share them: “We’re talking about 17, 
almost 20 years of cohabitation that are not linked to sentimental relation- 
ships but that are born from job insecurity, basically, but also from shared 
life choices” (Alfredo). 
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Mari Luz Esteban (2011) talks about communities of reciprocal sup- 
port, meaning those stable groups of people that choose solidarity in 
material, political and symbolic everyday life. This well-known experience 
is lived by lesbian and bisexual mothers who find support in their networks 
of non-heterosexual parents: 


Luca and Marcos, who are this couple of fathers, they gave us a lot of advice 
[: ] we have them as a reference point. Apart from that, they gave us things 
that [their daughter] didn’t use anymore (. ...) They also gave us the pillow 
for breastfeeding that we then passed to Alfonso. (Eliana) 


In this regard, non-normative communities may represent a safe harbour 
from which to challenge heteronormativity, mononormativity and mono- 
maternalism: Veronica and Alfredo make reference to the squats where 
they experienced cohabitation among people gathered for the same politi- 
cal struggle; Bruno refers to the bear community he started to attend 
through cruising during adolescence; for Rudy, the BDSM community 
was the gate to self-discovery as a transman; Morgana and Nadia highlight 
the importance of the polyamory community in finding a bisexual space 
that does not properly exist in Italy; Nicoletta and Dario refer to trans- 
feminist activism and Emma to feminism, as the frameworks that gave 
names to how they were already living their lives; all interviewed mothers 
named Rainbow Families as a point of reference in their path toward 
maternity: “This strengthens you so much because there are people who 
did it before you, who had such courage” (Rebecca). 

It is not simply about feathering one’s own nest in order to survive, but 
it is about building other possible landscapes and forms of ethical sharing 
that could really constitute alternatives to institutionalized relationships 
and economic harshness. In such a light, the next section will be devoted 
to this renewed ethics of care. 


CARE AS AN ACT OF RESISTANCE 


Through activism and friendship, we strove to create such a new ethics of 
living. (Shepard, 2015, p. 13) 


To question the hierarchy of intimate relationships also means to re- 
signify the concept of care and for whom care is legitimate or mandatory 
and also to blur the boundaries between caregivers and care receivers. 
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Feminist ethics of care become a key concept in this redefinition within 
the neoliberal patriarchal system. A collection of texts from Latin America 
edited by Norma Mogrovejo (2016) suggests “counter-love” as a defini- 
tion of these kinds of relationships, thus including all the ways of loving 
which question romantic love as an expression of capitalism. To this end, 
Marian Pessah (2016) suggests the term “amorous anarchy” whose cen- 
tral concept is care: “to talk about amorousness in relationships, beyond 
our affective sexual partner, is a wider term, more communal (. ...) We 
want to disarm and break the system without breaking ourselves” 
(pp. 59-60). 

From interviews, care stands out as a central theme that goes beyond all 
set parameters, therefore reaching partners’ partner or feeling empathy for 
the end of a partner’s relationship: 


This is a way to take care of the person I interact with: to respect her rela- 
tionships. It’s a way to... scatter the sense of property, possess, jealousy and 
territoriality. (Nicoletta) 

My boyfriend Alberto was very sad when Marta and I broke up (. ...) It 
was amazing, albeit sad, to go back home... torn by tears, desperate because 
I broke up, and to find him comforting me. (Morgana) 


Moreover, the literature suggests that LGBT people tend to remain friends 
after a break-up (Formby, 2017; Pahl & Spencer, 2004; Weston, 1991): 
they transform the shape of their relationship keeping a high level of inti- 
macy. Therefore, the relationship changes, while intimacy persists as a cen- 
tral feature of the bond, as expressed by Chiara when talking about 
arrangements for the children with her ex-wife: 


We were already separated when we decided the school for the children. We 
go together to get their final grades—there is this sense of doing together 
things that concern children [:] like two parents who care for them and 
therefore they support each other, in the sense that we have a common line 
on their education (. ...) I see certain separated couples, damn it! Children 
are used just like a picklock to quarrel. (Chiara) 


Veronica also mentions the widespread care in the squat she lives in, 
care that is expressed through material support both in daily life and in 
extraordinary situations (Bidart, 1991): 
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In our squat there is a network of care [:] in our daily lives (...) we tend to 
eat together and to share a lot, i.e. our finances, and there is also psychologi- 
cal care when inevitably each one of us has to face a difficult situation (. ...) 
So to say, recently one of us had to undergo surgery and couldn’t share that 
with her family, nonetheless she has been fully supported by a network of 
care. (Veronica) 


Many interviewed people rely more on their friends than on their families, 
especially when their life goes against the normativity experienced within 
the family of origin. For example, all interviewed mothers had to go 
abroad to access medically assisted reproduction due to the heteronorma- 
tive law regulating assisted reproductive techniques in Italy, and many of 
them could count on networks of friends living in the host country during 
pregnancy. Besides the wide network of friends, Claudia could count on 
Adele, a close friend who decided to support her during her motherhood 
as a single mother: 


Adele (...) was willing to help me with my motherhood, and was willing to 
stand by me to take care of my daughters, and she said, “It’s not like we have 
to explain how... we’re friends, though for me it is good to stand by you: 
our way of conceiving this motherhood does not need to be explained to 
anyone; only we know its meaning and depth” (. ...) For me it was just the 
fundamental element, the pivot that also allowed me to go back and forth 
from Italy to Spain, also because she lived there. So it was not only a practi- 
cal help, but also a moral and emotional support in this (...) desire that grew 
more and more. (Claudia) 


All this overflowing care is looking for a language in order to be defined, 
clashing with the lack of acknowledgement and intelligibility, as expressed 
by Giorgia, a poly activist interviewed in the study on polyamory: 


Basically, you enter a different paradigm when you start to live relationships 
in this way. Therefore, you start to revalue all the dimensions of intimacy, i.e. 
friends, comrades, lovers. All the words take on a different meaning: they are 
constantly redefined. (Giorgia) 


This is why we often resort to the language of family, the only one recog- 
nized in our heteronormative and mononormative society. Therefore, 
there are examples of people defining their friends as “brother” or “sis- 
ter”, although ironically very few interviewees cite their brothers or sisters 
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as belonging to their network of care. In the following quote, Edoardo 
recalls with nostalgia the time he used to live with his best friend, calling 
him “brother”: “I basically consider Federico as my brother. [The positive 
aspect of living together has been], to put it simply, to have my brother 
always stuck to my ass” (Edoardo). 

Accordingly, Alfredo refers to “sisterhood” when talking about the 
intensity of his relationship with his two housemates, with whom he also 
shares the difficulties of the artistic path. 


This is how sisterhood was born between us, with this very strong and very 
intense relationship (. ...) So we started living together, the three of us, in a 
very queer way, and it was beautiful because then we started making artistic 
projects together. (Alfredo) 


Actually, the point is not to ascribe greater value to the relationships 
among siblings. Those terms are used in order to be understood by the 
outside world, since friendship is not considered as valid as institutional- 
ized relationships. Therefore, language is re-appropriated to convey the 
symbolic power of relationships, as happens to children of lesbian and 
bisexual mothers who are used to calling their mothers’ friends aunts and 
uncles. In the same way, Dario employs the term “family” to define his 
strong bond with Erika, his lesbian feminist flatmate, when he explains 
how safeguarded this relationship makes him feel. 


I’m discovering another kind of family, outside of the classical one [:] this is 
a wonderful situation, it makes me feel free, whereas I didn’t feel free, 
before, in my family. [Erika] knows that, if the cops come, they come for a 
political problem she can understand: they come for repression, (...) she’ll 
probably even take care of organizing the protest if I get arrested (. ...) If 
they arrested me, my mum might stop speaking to me, because she doesn’t 
understand what I’m doing. (Dario) 


Being supported in the struggle against repression contributes to redefine 
kinship not by blood links but by an ethic of how to live in this unequal 
society. 

Others try to make it their own, hijacking the original term “family” in 
order to keep its meaning of belonging, highlighting the distance from the 
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traditional family: Nadia talks about polyfamily, while Alfredo refers to his 


“sfamily”.® 


Polyfamily is a group of people linked by different relationships (...): there 
are lovers, friends, ex-lovers, people who make love and people who stopped 
making love (. ...) When you talk about friends, they are considered the last 
important people of your life: that’s why I talk about family (. ...) It is a 
form of mutual assistance: not just emotional, but material and practical, as 
well. (Nadia) 

And that’s the way this amazing trio was born, we call it the “sfamily” [:] 
I am proud of it. Because words matter (. ...) Sfamily because then, before 
all these annoying discourses about the family even began, I put an “s” at 
the beginning, and I intend to enjoy this feeling of belonging: (...) we don’t 
need to say much because we are “accomplices”. (Alfredo) 


Using a language that evokes mutual respect and common activism, 
Alfredo defines his accomplices in queer terms, as does Nicoletta when 
recalling her first experiences of ethical non-monogamies: 


I was lucky enough to meet people that felt what I was feeling (...): there 
was a deeper acknowledgement of the outcomes of this kind of practice 
(. ...) It’s a political struggle that defines how you live in the world and how 
you feel things. (Nicoletta) 


As a matter of fact, the Merriam-Webster English dictionary defines 
“accomplice” as “one associated with another especially in wrongdoing”. 
Etymologically, it comes from Latin, meaning at the same time “involved” 
and “folded together”, and refers to a person taking part with others in 
non-normative actions, which is exactly what the people I interviewed 
mean when they talk about their non-conventional lives. I might suggest 
that instead of talking about love, family, friendship, and so on, relation- 
ships could be divided into two kinds: the ones where self-esteem is hurt, 
where each decision only gets criticism and bashing in order to generate 
dependence and isolation, and those which give support through complic- 
ity, even within the chaos of precarious lives, thanks to a common desire 
for recognition, reciprocity and redistribution. 


5 The “s-” in front of a word, in Italian, stands for a prefix meaning opposition: it serves to 
overturn the meaning of the word to which it was affixed. 
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With [my ex-wife], before we broke up, we had begun to attend groups of 
families, like communes, who did co-housing (. ...) What comes back is 
always the fact of being together, of planning, even with my friends, always 
these beautiful networks of solidarity: I can say that... I am alone, but if 
something happens to me, I pick up the phone and they arrive, right? This 
is what I want in my life. (Chiara) 


This may be why the network metaphor is so effective: it makes it clear 
that friendships cannot be measured on a two-person scale and consist 
instead of a more complex stratification of complicit relationships. 


What suits me the most is precisely to create and experience networks, 
because it’s the friendship networks that saved me [:] even more than a res- 
cuing network, a network of positive existence, in which you’re given back 
the beauty of the relationship. (Emma) 

We are not meant to stay alone so... we need to be able to count on each 
other, to create a network in order to support each other. It’s essential (. ...) 
Otherwise, you get nasty. (Edoardo) 


It does not matter if the focus is partnering, parenting or friendship: nar- 
ratives testify how networks of care challenge the rigid boundaries of what 
is socially expected from intimate relationships, showing a multidimen- 
sionality of intimacy rooted in emotional and psychological assistance, 
companionship, pleasure, economic and material support, beauty and 
imagination. Of course these networks are a fundamental but not suffi- 
cient resource that can’t imply a total refusal of the traditional forms of 
welfare: there are dimensions of need that cannot be satisfied by networks 
of care, since those are based on elective communities, and are thus exclu- 
sionary in principle (Lo Iacono, 2014). But this is certainly a starting 
point to decentre kinship and to reveal that other bonds are possible. 


CONCLUDING THOUGHTS 


Recognition, reciprocity, redistribution. Three ‘R’s that can inspire a theory. 
(Esteban, 2011, p. 183) 


In the Southern European context, the centrality of the couple and the 
family hierarchically organizes all relationships: welfare policies of the 
Mediterranean regime are based on the family—proving to be totally 
insensitive to the changes in intimate and social life. By questioning the 
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couple as the core of the relational system, friendships and networks of 
care become central in order to live a serene and non-isolated daily life 
within a neoliberal economic context. At the same time, not being legally 
recognized in these networks of care entails an exacerbation of class mate- 
rial conditions that is faced precisely through the establishment of net- 
works of care that prevent institutional homophobia and homophobic 
violence. Questioning institutionalized relationships actually implies the 
redefinition of the hierarchy of intimate relationships beyond our personal 
way of experiencing partnering, parenting or friendship: on one hand, 
questioning the relational hierarchies allows us to give the same material 
and emotional weight to blood relatives, friends, lovers, housemates and 
comrades. On the other hand, it leads to a wider reflection on kinship, on 
what we identify as family and on the importance of friendships in our life. 

Redefining care means to seriously take into consideration the signifi- 
cance of the networks of psychological, emotional and material support, 
not only because we care but also because it is a way to share and redistrib- 
ute goods among more than two people in a context of precarious condi- 
tions of work, housing and health. In a society in which the mandatory 
paths to adulthood are a stable job, the construction of a heteronormative 
and monogamous family and reproduction according to the dictates of 
monomaternalism, the conscious choice to base one’s own life on friend- 
ship and sharing in a network of scarce economic and material resources 
represents a challenge. “Complicity” thus becomes a way of encouraging 
this enterprise of carrying forward a new idea of the ethics of care, disman- 
tling the taken-for-granted assumption of heteronormativity, mononor- 
mativity and monomaternalism inscribed in becoming adult. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Sharing Is Caring: Living with Friends 
and Heterotopic Citizenship 


Ana Lúcia Santos 


INTRODUCTION: MODERNITY, INDIVIDUALIZATION, 
AND FRIENDSHIP 


The topic of friendship has been largely addressed in Western philosophy, 
from Plato to Derrida, engaging an array of contributors to modern think- 
ing such as Aristotle, Saint Augustine, Hegel, Nietzsche, Heidegger, Carl 
Schmidt, and Sartre, amongst others.’ Conceptualizations of friendship 
have changed over time and have included perspectives that ranged from 
friendship as a relationship of symmetry, with shared activities and respon- 
sibilities within a public regime, to friendship as a relationship of radical 
asymmetry where responsibility towards the other takes place before any 


l For an exhaustive examination of the political history of friendship, see “The Politics of 
Friendship” (Derrida, 1993). 
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community is formed. Contrary to philosophers who extensively wrote on 
the topic, sociologists have historically paid little attention to friendship 
(Illouz, 2013). Mainstream sociology has focused mostly on socio- 
economic structures rather than on interpersonal relationships 
(Allan, 1998). 

However, in recent decades, there has been an intensification in the 
processes of individualization that entails self-discovery, self-reflection, 
and autonomy (Roseneil, 2007). The ideological notion of individualiza- 
tion entails the belief that the individual is self-sufficient, a self-entrepreneur, 
and not dependent on mutual obligation. This view constructs the mod- 
ern individual as someone who must make good decisions and place 
responsibility for victories or failures on themself. Opposed to this line of 
reasoning, everyday experience shows that, on the contrary, individuals 
are, in the words of Beck and Beck-Gernsheim (2002), self-imsufficient 
and dependent on others, including worldwide networks and institutions. 
Care and interdependency theories, largely connected to feminist, socio- 
logical, and psychosocial studies, criticize what is perceived as neoliberalist 
theories of individualization, calling for a focus on practices of care and 
interdependency instead. Jeffrey Weeks (2007) shares this focus on the 
relational nature of human beings, and by using an ethics of interdepen- 
dence, Weeks stresses that: 


(...) despite the multiplicity of social worlds and cultural patterns, the vari- 
ety of relationships and different types of family, a common normative con- 
sensus does exist around the importance of values of reciprocity, care and 
mutual responsibility. (p. 178) 


Because friendship as a relationship encompasses values founded on what 
Weeks describes, it is considered a culturally idealized form of relating to 
others (Friedman, 1993, p. 210) and has triggered increasing sociological 
attention in the twenty-first century. 

But before entering into the conceptualization of friendship, we need 
to make an account of the process of individualization in modernity. Ulrick 
Beck and Elizabeth Beck-Gernsheim (2002) distinguish two different 
paths in its development (in Anglo-Saxonic countries): in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries (designated first modernity or industrial society), 
individualization was initiated by bourgeoisies who aimed to accumulate 
capital and throw down feudal domination; in late modernity, individual- 
ization results as a product of the labour market and is performed by 
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everyone. This account will allow us to understand friendship as a choice 
when it came into scene hand in hand with an industrial society and its 
importance in contemporary society, where individuals victims of institu- 
tionalized individualism, paradoxically, become dependent on each 
other again. 

Eva Illouz (2013) claims that the making of capitalism went side by side 
with the making of an intensely specialized emotional culture: “market- 
based cultural repertoires shape and inform interpersonal and emotional 
relationships” (p. 5). In this regard, an account of the modulation of 
friendship by commercial society? was made by Allan Silver (1990). The 
author explains that before market/capitalist societies, personal relation- 
ships were instrumental and contractual. Friendship is a social relation that 
depends on a social structure, gender relations, and economic exchange, 
and as such, before commercial societies, friendship was part of economic 
social power (Illouz, 2015), and its purpose was to help friends defeat 
enemies (Illouz, 2015; Silver, 1990). Instrumentality in personal relations 
was formulated by the Scottish Enlightenment: in the eighteenth century, 
sociologists including Adam Smith, David Hume, F. Hutcheson, and 
A. Fergus addressed the distinction between the instrumental and the per- 
sonal, in which friendship would be possible under the advent of commer- 
cial society (Silver, 1990, p. 1480). Related to the instrumental account, 
Adam Smith wrote on the necessitudo character of friendship. Necessitudo 
is a sort of attachment described by the Romans as the mutual accommo- 
dation that produces friendship, that is to say, a relationship occasioned by 
necessity. According to Silver’s interpretation of Smith, the commercial 
society substituted necessitudo with a morally superior form of friendship, 
one based on “natural sympathy”, free from the coercion of necessity 
(Silver, 1990, p. 1481). 

Associated with the loss of traditional ties and the emergence of greater 
levels of uncertainty, choice is one of the aspects that constitute how peo- 
ple organize modern relationships (Budgeon, 2006, p. 3). Beck and Beck- 
Gernsheim (2002) use the term homo options for the fact that the 
contemporary subject is characterized by choice—everything must be 
decided. Individualization is not a choice, but what each one does with 
their self is: “individuals must be able to plan for the long term and adapt 


?Commercial society was a term coined by the philosopher Adam Smith in his book An 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, first published in 1776, to des- 
ignate what would be later known as capitalist society (Silver, 1990, p. 1479). 
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to change; they must organize and improvise, set goals, recognize obsta- 
cles, accept defeats and attempt new starts. They need initiative, tenacity, 
flexibility and tolerance of frustration” (Beck & Beck-Gernsheim, 2002, 
p. 4). However, as said before, despite individualization and the multi- 
option character of individuals, they still depend on other people. The 
authors even categorize individualization as a “paradoxical compulsion” 
because, on one hand, it presupposes that each person breaks familial/ 
community ties and constructs their biography (that previously were pre- 
defined), and, on the other hand, it presupposes that this same individual 
constantly deals with others (networks, the labour market, the welfare 
state) (Beck & Beck-Gernsheim, 2002). 

Michel de Montaigne was probably one of the first theorists to give the 
input of choice in relation to friendship. The philosopher declared friend- 
ship as the highest degree of perfection in society, one that could only be 
achieved outside the family, scholarship, or the workplace, where free will 
could be exercised (de Montaigne, 2009). In this regard, a relationship 
between a parent and a child could never be one of friendship because its 
nature imposes a relationship based on respect. Social relations would be 
situated in the level of “mere humdrum acquaintances” (Dallmayr, 1999, 
p. 106). The roles within the family are socially ascribed (Friedman, 1993, 
p. 209). In the same logic, sociologist Shelley Budgeon (2006) speaks 
about the moral significance of friendship that “emerges from its volun- 
tary nature and unlike socially ascribed relationships the commitment 
shared by friends is freely given” (p. 7). Also, Marilyn Friedman (1993) 
theorizes on friendship as a quasi-voluntary relationship: “Friendship, in 
our culture, is a notably voluntary relationship: as adults, we choose our 
friends; and, together with our friends, we generate relationships that, 
more than most other close personal ties, reflect our choices and desires” 
(p. 207). It is voluntary in the sense that there is no external coercion to 
be a person’s friend, and because friendship, unlike family or kin, is not a 
socially ascribed relationship, it has no socially defined purposes or func- 
tions (Budgeon, 2006; Friedman, 1993). Friedman supports the volun- 
tary character of friendship on aspects that are morally grounded, such as 
loyalty, support, care, and intimacy. 

To summarize, there was a shift in the paradigm of friendship relations 
before and after late modernity. Before capitalism, relationships were seen 
as instrumental, and they were part of economic power. The beginning of 
the industrial society seemed to bring a sense of individualization freed 
from relations based on necessity, once the labour market could provide 
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individuals with self-sufficiency. If everyday experience shows that indi- 
viduals are merged in several networks and are more dependent than inde- 
pendent, neoliberal theories of individualization are subverted, but the 
voluntary character of friendship remains. This leads to a fundamental 
premise that constitutes a turning point regarding other forms of a rela- 
tionship considered in literature until the 1990s—friendship is a relation- 
ship that has to actively be sustained, contrary to kinship, which confers an 
ascribed status (Friedman, 1993). When engaged in a friendship, there is 
a mutual commitment to be attentive and responsive to the friend’s needs 
or desires (Friedman, 1993), and there is an ongoing process necessary to 
maintain the relationship. In Eva Illouz’s (2015) terms, when comparing 
friendship to love, “in friendship there is no event of falling in love, there 
is no epiphany, there is no original event. Friendship is a process” [video ]. 
Similarly, Jamieson writes about the process of building a close connection 
between people, that is, the process of intimacy, which does not oblige 
physical contact (Jamieson, 2011). Because of its constructive character, it 
may be difficult to trace the moment when one becomes a friend of 
another; indeed that moment may not even exist, making it not clear to 
identify if one is a friend or not. 

In her article devoted to friendship, Sasha Roseneil explains and unpacks 
some of the reasons why people should care about friends (Roseneil, 
2004). By considering friendship a “relationship of increasing social sig- 
nificance in the contemporary world” (Roseneil, 2004, p. 411), and of 
special importance for lesbian and gay men, the author investigated how 
friendship matters to people, especially those who are living outside con- 
ventional families. Many LGBTQ+ people suffer marginalization within 
their families of origin, besides the daily LGBTQphobia in the wider social 
context, and they rely on their friends to find emotional and practical sup- 
port. The results showed that people are centring their lives more on 
friends and less on couple relations: “people are substituting the ties of 
friendship for those of blood” (Roseneil, 2004, p. 403). Friendship and 
non-family relationships are challenging the hierarchy of intimacy, con- 
trary to the tendency of most studies, in which sexual partners and family 
of origin assume main importance over friendship (Budgeon, 2006). To 
some extent, also that question triggered Budgeon when writing about 
friendship in late modernity: what is the role and meaning of friendship to 
the lives of people not “conventionally partnered”, that is, outside con- 
ventional norms of intimacy? 
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This chapter stems from work conducted in the INTIMATE research 
project that looked into friendship as a key area of intimate citizenship 
alongside partnering and parenting.’ The specific qualitative data that 
informs this chapter draws on biographic narrative interviews with self- 
identified lesbian, gay, bisexual, and queer people and semi-structured 
interviews with experts on related topics: LGBTQI activism, gender stud- 
ies, and architecture. Eligibility required participants to be over 18 years 
old and to be cohabiting with a friend at the moment of the interview. All 
interviews were conducted in Lisbon in 2017-2018. 


LIVING WITH FRIENDS IN CONTEMPORARY LISBON 


In modern life, relationships are constituted and organized by uncertainty 
and choice (Budgeon, 2006, p. 3). With transformations regarding tech- 
nology, the economy, and globalization, relationships are more flexible 
and less permanent (Beck & Beck-Gernsheim, 2002, pp. 697-698). The 
loss of traditional ties is giving place to more fluid social forms, and friend- 
ship emerges as a significant bond in people’s lives. Those ties are particu- 
larly vital for people in risky or vulnerable positions, especially for minorities 
who suffer everyday discrimination and economically precarious people 
who depend on others for emotional or material support. 

Based on the assumption that queer people engage in particular types 
of friendship networks which are different from those within the hetero- 
norm, blurring boundaries between lovers and friends and setting aside 
hierarchies of conjugality (Roseneil, 2004), I was expecting to find partici- 
pants cohabiting with friends based on personal choice (i.e. someone who 
freely chooses to live with a particular person), either to “escape” from 
home (family of origin) or to avoid the normative scripts of conjugality 
and intimacy. However, I was aware of the traditional Portuguese context 
of familism in Portugal, where deep proximity subsists between family 
members that count on each other from an instrumental and affective 
point of view and kinship is built as an important factor in the configura- 
tion of the social networks (Portugal, 2011). 


3INTIMATE was an international research project coordinated by Dr Ana Cristina Santos 
and developed at the Centre for Social Studies, University of Coimbra, between 2014 and 
2019. The project has received funding from the European Research Council under the 
European Union’s Seventh Framework Programme (FP/2007-2013)/ERC Grant 
Agreement “INTIMATE - Citizenship, Care and Choice: The Micropolitics of Intimacy in 
Southern Europe” [338452]. Part of the research leading to this article has also received 
funding from Fundação para a Ciência e a Tecnologia, I.P./MCTES (reference no. PTDC/ 
SOC-ASO/4911/2021). 
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In this sense, this study aimed at exploring the reasons why LGBTQ 
people choose to live with friends, instead of living with their family of 
origin, or partners, or even alone. One piece of evidence that emerged was 
that, actually, people do not choose to live with others and they would 
rather live alone, but social transformations and economic constraints do 
not permit them to do so. 

The particular context of Portugal as a Southern European country, 
with its familist tradition and economic precarity, makes this case study an 
interesting one in which to explore the ways, if any, in which social and 
economic transformations occurring in contemporary Lisbon influence 
friendship patterns of those living outside the heteronorm. 

The Portuguese capital city is facing a tremendous social and economic 
transformation due to a growing tourism gentrification process (Mendes, 
2017). Housing buildings in the centre are being used for exclusive tour- 
istic short stays, and permanent residents are being displaced from those 
buildings to give way to temporary residents (tourists) (Gago, 2018). 
With the rise of touristic residences, economic and social consequences 
immediately affect the local population: rent prices rise; dwelling houses 
are being replaced by guesthouses; locals are being displaced from the 
centre; living alone is economically unviable; and living with others is 
becoming an economic effort as well. On the strength of massive tourism, 
property owners prefer to make use of their properties as tourist accom- 
modation because economically it turns out to be a much more profitable 
business for them than long-term rents. Related to this, a relatively recent 
phenomenon emerged in Lisbon which the Left Bloc party called “real- 
estate bullying” (Esquerda.net, 2018). Real-estate bullying refers to 
actions by property owners to evict the tenants from the houses. Strategies 
vary from works in the building, cuts in electricity or water, floods, or 
other incidents that prevent the full enjoyment of the house. This type of 
bullying is taking place because of increasing tourism accompanied by ris- 
ing rents, making it challenging for people to afford a house in Lisbon. 

Even though the empirical data used in this chapter do not report expe- 
riences of direct house bullying, they do report precarious housing condi- 
tions which people are facing in Lisbon. For example, at the moment of 
the interview, Maria was looking for a new house because she had to leave 
the place where she has been living for the past four years since the owner 
was going to sell it to an estate agency. Although the main problem is 
money-related, other obstacles overlap when looking for a new house. 
Maria was facing difficulties in finding an affordable house, but the 
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problem did not derive exclusively from expensive prices but also bureau- 
cracies. In most cases, property owners are no longer responsible for the 
lease contracts. This role is now assumed by estate agencies that demand 
several documents from future tenants such as an employment contract, 
the last two months’ salary, and a tax declaration. For people in precarious 
employment situations, these criteria may be difficult to meet, as was the 
case for Maria: 


It is impossible. I don’t have an employment contract, Mafalda [her flat- 
mate] has a part-time job. Although I don’t have a contract, I have a salary 
that allows me to have a house, but I don’t have any proof of it. Last year I 
was not in Portugal and where I was I wasn’t obliged to declare taxes 
because I didn’t stay there enough time, and now it is this situation of us 
being kicked out from the centre. (Maria, cisgender lesbian, 25-29 yo) 


The rental houses Maria and Mafalda were discovering cost around 300 
euros per room in places that they must share with up to four people. The 
only solution they have is to move to a cheaper area of the city. Maria 
seemed very well informed and aware of the problem Lisbon is facing, and 
she explained how the house rents do not meet the European Union 
criteria: 


The European Union criteria are that the rent must be 35% of your monthly 
salary. If you take into consideration that the national minimum wage is 530 
euros, the rents should be much lower. And this is a major problem because 
what’s going to happen, people are going to Almada [a city on the south 
riverside of Tagus], the centre is getting empty, you have like, I think pres- 
ently 12,000 people are living in the centre that is the touristic centre but 
you have 100,000 tourists entering every day. In other words, they are kick- 
ing us in the ass to transform this into an amusement park. (Maria, cisgender 
lesbian, 25-29 yo) 


With more tourists than inhabitants circulating in the centre, Lisbon is 
facing striking social and economic transformations. Job precariousness 
plus massive tourism associated with rent increases gives young people no 
hope to start living by themselves in central Lisbon. This situation relates 
to the late emancipation young adults have been experiencing in Southern 
European countries (Minguez, 2003; Montoro-Gurich & Garcia-Vivar, 
2019). Late emancipation means that young adults take a long time to 
leave the house of the family of origin, which usually happens after 
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marriage or economic independence. In those countries, the state fails to 
provide young people with the economic independence they need to start 
a new life, and their family members assume this burden, creating an eco- 
nomic dependency for the younger generations and feeding the familism 
tradition. In a context where the labour market is unstable and house rents 
are too high to be affordable even for those who have a full-time job, 
LGBTQ people may rely on peers to “construct” life outside the cultural 
tradition. 

Patricia Pedrosa, an architect interviewed for this study, explains how 
this context affects young adults’ perspectives of life: 


The financial crises bring the youngest generation the awareness that they 
will never have the capacity to buy a house, even renting can be difficult. 
There are no stable jobs, so even those who don’t have the tradition of hav- 
ing studied in another city and never had the experience of sharing a house 
in the university context, realise that it is the only emancipation strategy. 


As the desire to keep living in Lisbon is implanted, flat-sharing appears to 
be one strategy of emancipation when living alone is out of reach and 
going back to the parental home is not an option, not only because, after 
leaving the family home, people do not want to take a step back but also 
because that same home may be a space of discrimination regarding sexual 
orientation or gender identity. According to the annual report of the 
International Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, Trans and Intersex Association 
(ILGA Portugal) for the year 2019 regarding discrimination against 
LGBTQI+ people in Portugal, 13.33% of the respondents reported hav- 
ing suffered discrimination from family members, especially from parents 
(10.37%) (ILGA Portugal, 2020, p. 17). 

Participants in the study revealed that the idealized form of habitation 
was living alone, although all of them were in a situation of cohabitation 
at the moment of the interview and the previsions were to stay in that situ- 
ation for the foreseeable future. While experiences of sharing houses began 
at university, none was a student anymore. Most of them had moved in 
with unknown people with whom they became friends after cohabiting. 
Others moved in with someone that was already a friend. 

As stated earlier on in the chapter, friendship is a relationship con- 
structed through time. In the specific case of the cohabiting with friends 
study, most participants were strangers until they moved in together and 
then started building up that relationship. Categorically, there are a few 
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conditions for the establishment of friendship: its fullest realization hap- 
pens in the conditions of support, affection, positive regard, equality, and 
trust (Friedman, 1993, p. 211). When people live together, they construct 
and consolidate these aspects, negotiate house-related responsibilities, 
spend time together, and take care of each other—and all of these activities 
influence emotional intimacy, for better and for worse. 

In the remaining part of this section, we will gain more in-depth knowl- 
edge of the experiences of young LGBQ adults who live with friends in 
Lisbon, the reasons that led them to this mode of cohabitation, and how 
they manage daily life. 

Ray is a non-binary person who lives with a cisgender heterosexual 
woman named Stef. Ray found a room for rent on a Facebook page and 
went to see the space and the persons living in there, Stef and Catarina. 
Ray immediately moved in with them, but shortly after, together with Stef 
they looked for another house for just the two of them, and they have 
been living together since then. Ray came out to Stef as polyamorous and 
non-binary, and Stef’s reaction varied from shock to questioning and then 
acceptance and support. They have now a supportive relationship, as Ray 
describes it: 


Just the fact that I can go home and have someone to talk about this type of 
things and someone who really wants to have a sit and have dinner and also 
share their life, it is such a huge relief, because it is like a family, it is this feel- 
ing of home away from home, because we are always looking for the home- 
coming, and home is our emotional support. (Ray, non-binary 
pansexual, 25-29 yo) 


When they come home, they share their day and the personal and profes- 
sional problems and give emotional support to each other. Despite iden- 
tity differences, Ray found meaningful emotional support in Stef. There 
was a moment when Stef asked Ray which pronoun they would prefer her 
to use. Gender pronouns are an important aspect of identity affirmation 
for non-binary and trans people. Pronouns work as an extension of names, 
and in Portugal, names are gendered (Santos & Santos, 2017), and each 
pronoun corresponds to a gender. When someone does not identify with 
the assigned sex at birth, they may choose another pronoun that better 
reflects their gender identity. So by asking for the preferred pronoun, Stef 
is demonstrating a sense of respect towards Ray’s self-identification. She 
also knows some of Ray’s partners with whom she is very friendly. There 
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is this effort to be respectful, to be close, and to mature complicity. 
“Friendship inspires us to let down our defences, to reveal our deeper 
selves, and we do this voluntarily only if we trust the friend not to take 
advantage of a knowledge of our vulnerabilities” (Friedman 1993, p. 211). 
Ray now fully trusts Stef and this feeling is reciprocal, as Stef trusts Ray to 
take care of her dog: 


I love her [the dog] very much. I feel that dog like mine, even because I’ve 
been living with her for two years and it is very pleasant. If Stef does not 
have time or if she is not able, or if she is going to be home late, I walk the 
dog. I give her food, I pet her, I give her whatever she needs. The new toys, 
it was me who gave them to her. Crystal is a fantastic dog, and it is a huge 
added value to the house, and to our relationship. 


The embodied sociality of animals (McKeithen, 2017) seems to be an 
aspect that strengthens relationships, including friendships. Since the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century, animals have become part of the house, 
penetrating intimate space and enabling the establishment of more than 
human families (Power, 2008). Animals are redefining the scope and 
meaning of the family environment, and to cohabit with someone who has 
an animal seems to escalate to a certain kind of co-parenting activity, as 
happens in Ray’s experience. Another interviewee reported a similar situ- 
ation. Carina has a dog and her flatmate co-cares for it. She expressed how 
important it is for her to live with someone who cares about her dog: “She 
takes care of the dog, she puts water in his bowl (...) for me, that’s the 
most important thing, Frederica taking care of Charlie, cause if I knew she 
was mean to it I wouldn’t tolerate that” (Carina, cisgender woman, bisex- 
ual, 25-29 yo). 

Will McKeithen (2017) in her work on the “crazy cat ladies” proposes 
the home of the cat lady together with the cat as a queer ecology, that is, 
a home where intimacies amongst multiple forms of beings take place. The 
author asserts, “the crazy cat lady occupies a queer periphery. She not only 
loves cats too much, but she also loves them more than humans, instead 
of a husband, and literally in place of heteronormative domesticity” (p. 3). 
Pets are breaking the boundaries between human/animal and indoors/ 
outdoors, and they are becoming part of the family (Haraway, 2008). 
Although homes are crafted as anthropocentric, non-humans produce 
domestic life (McKeithen, 2017, p. 3), and we found in Ray and Carina’s 
discourses that the presence of a dog contributes to modelling their 
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friendship and the domestic partnership, by sharing love and care when- 
ever it is needed. By challenging the expected cohabitation model, one 
which is normatively heterosexual and fulfilling the couple norm (Roseneil 
et al., 2020), cohabitation between friends, the same way as cohabitation 
between a “crazy cat lady” and her cat, queers the ecology of home, in 
which the domestic place becomes a heterotopic place (Foucault, 1984), 
detached from the meaning for which the house was designed. 

Besides sharing responsibilities and taking care of the pets, another cen- 
tral aspect of friendship is taking care of each other. Jasmin, a non-binary 
person living with a cisgender male friend, has a chronic health condition 
that from time to time inhibits them from being physically active. Their 
flatmate help was essential to overcome bad days: 


I had a very complicated phase of hard work and he had those consider- 
ations like if I asked him he would make me breakfast in the morning and 
bring me a coffee for me to be able to get up. Also if I see him in trouble I 
always take care to make him some food. There is this type of kindness of 
asking each other if we are OK. (Jasmin, 30-34 yo, non-binary, pansexual) 


Traditionally, care is a gendered concept (Poole & Isaacs, 1997) associated 
with womanhood; women are socially expected to take care of others, be 
it their children or other’s children, their elderly parents, disabled family 
members, or others. Critical feminist perspectives have been working on 
dismantling this stereotype towards a more inclusive and transgressive 
notion of care, for instance, evidencing trans people as care providers 
(Santos, 2020). Laura Kessler coined the term “transgressive care” to des- 
ignate practices of care within the familiar context that can essentially be 
emancipatory when they work as practices of resistance as, for instance, 
was the case of Black enslaved women when they reconquered their free- 
dom and transformed intimacy and reproduction, of which they were pre- 
viously deprived, into practices of political resistance (Kessler, 2005, 
p. 14). The same works for queer people; when they are discriminated 
against by the state concerning citizenship rights, their family constitu- 
tions become a political site of resistance (Kessler, 2009, pp. 181-82). 
When considering friendship, transgression may shift to a forward level, 
since as Roseneil reminds us, “friendship is a significantly different rela- 
tionship from that of mothering, lacking controlling institutions and firm 
cultural expectations and conventions” (Roseneil, 2004, p. 414). It 
becomes valuable to recognize the transformative potential of care inside 
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family structures but also outside of them, when the state and the family 
fail to provide welfare or when people choose non-normative paths for 
their life and friends or the community. 

Although the preferable way of living was living alone, sharing a house 
with others was revealed as vital in cases like Jasmin’s or Ray or Carina. 
Whether through taking care of each other or pets, symmetric reciprocity 
and instrumental aid turned out to be well-being-related aspects which 
were only possible due to the presence of others in the house. 

Another factor that emerged as crucial for a good environment when 
sharing a house was ideologies. Still with Jasmin, they explained how their 
political engagement contributed to providing comfort to the domestic 
partner and consequently to their relationship: 


I am non-monogamous and politically engaged in many issues and I think 
that living with Mike brought him names and discourses for him to live his 
relationships. Many times I feel that for him it is good to live with someone 
who doesn’t judge him nor his relationships, and he can understand them 
now (. ...) We have a relationship of tremendous affection and support. 


Contrary to the trend of victimization of trans and non-binary people, 
Jasmin emerges not only as a care receiver but also as an agent of care 
(Santos, 2018). 

According to Friedman (1993), friendship has no socially defined pur- 
pose, but it surely contributes to individual well-being: “Through shared 
affection and mutual support, which contributes to self-esteem, friendship 
enables the cultural survival of people who deviate from social norms and 
who suffer hostility and ostracism from others for their deviance” (p. 219). 
My study suggests that it is extremely significant for LGBTQ people to 
share their intimate space with people who are politicized, open-minded, 
and non-judgemental. The story of Carina is exemplary in this regard. It 
was only after moving in with Frederica, a feminist college friend, that 
Carina came out as bisexual. Carina had been raped a couple of months 
before the interview. She explained that the political awareness of her flat- 
mate Frederica and her critical feminist perspective contributed to sharp- 
ening Carina’s interpretation of what had happened and to remove the 
sense of guilt she had somehow internalized: 


I had a huge meltdown and I was for like an hour laid down on the floor, 
crying, and she was there helping me, cuddling me, saying that we are 
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strong and we will get over it. She didn’t make any judgment because she 
has feminist ethics, and that was something really cool about her (. ...) She 
is a feminist person and I felt I was not going to have to battle to decon- 
struct things and be judged and suffer slut-shaming and prejudice. I already 
have such a boring work and life is so mean, I don’t want to come home and 
have to deal with those battles. It is your home; you are supposed to be 
there in your comfort. 


Carina needs to live with someone who does not judge her. She explained 
she decided to live with Frederica because Frederica was a feminist and 
would not raise problems at home because Carina was bisexual. Eventually, 
living with Frederica enabled Carina to consolidate her bisexual and femi- 
nist identity. As we learn from Graham Allan (1998), the processes of 
friendship contribute to the sense of the self in terms of identity and self- 
validation. Carina was dealing with internal conflicts about her sexuality, 
and those same conflicts were dissipated while her sexual identity was con- 
solidated in new structures of socialization with her feminist friend 
at home. 

The voluntary character of friendship contrasts with socially ascribed 
relationships such as the familial. The voluntary choice implied in friend- 
ship sustains the relation by “shared interests and values, mutual affection, 
and possibilities for generating reciprocal respect and esteem” (Friedman, 
1993, p. 248), and this is especially relevant for marginalized people, as 
can be learned from the excerpts. 

Hitherto I have described the voluntarist and caring character of friend- 
ship while simultaneously bringing daily experiences of young LGBQ 
adults who cohabit with friends in Lisbon. I have demonstrated that 
friendly relationships within a shared house can arise through necessity, 
which in turn is created by what seemed to save us from dependency— 
capitalism. In the next section, I will give an account of how the architec- 
ture of the houses that were built to host traditional middle-class 
Portuguese families are being reconfigured to host non-normative and 
non-kinship constellations under the Foucaultian concept of heterotopia. 


HETEROTOPIC FRIENDSHIP 


The term heterotopia has its origins in medicine and refers to an error of 
place of a certain tissue (Garcia Alonso, 2014; Johnson, 2016). Lebert 
developed a study on dermoid cysts in 1852, entitled “Des kystes 
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dermoides et de P’hétérotopie plastique en general”, where he gives an 
account on tissues or organs that may develop in a spontaneous and autog- 
enous way in bodily places where they are not supposed to exist, due to an 
“aberration of nutrition” (Lebert, 1853, p. 224). That is the case, for 
instance, of tumours. Since the very beginning, the idea of heterotopia is 
connected with the freakish, the unusual, and something strange to the 
geography, be it corporal or societal. Foucault’s first reference to the word 
heterotopia was in 1966, in the preface of a text that was later translated 
into “The Order of Things”, referring to a classification of animals found 
in a Chinese Encyclopaedia by the Argentine writer Jorge Luis Borges 
(Johnson, 2016, p. 1): 


(a) belonging to the Emperor, (b) embalmed, (c) tame, (d) sucking pigs, (e) 
sirens, (f) fabulous (g) stray dogs, (h) included in the present classification, 
(i) frenzied, (j) innumerable, (k) drawn with a very fine camelhair brush, (1) 
et cetera, (m) having just broken the water pitcher, (n) that from a long way 
off look like flies. (Foucault, 1984, p. xv) 


This “strange” classification, as Foucault categorizes it, is a heterotopia 
because just like tumours or cysts, they are incoherent categories that are 
part of the same body/classification and create unusual juxtapositions. It 
consists of a taxonomy of another system of thought that confronts us 
with our limitation of thinking (Foucault, 1994, p. xv), and it inspired 
Foucault to theorize about a place in which several incompatible sites 
could juxtapose. The cemetery is one example of heterotopia provided by 
Foucault, and it “illustrates how heterotopias change their function at dif- 
ferent stages in history and reflect wider attitudes in society” (Johnson, 
2016, p. 11). 

If we apply this idea to households, they also change their functions 
during history, and even the same building may have different functions 
over time: to host a traditional nuclear family; to host people who live with 
friends; to host tourists; to host a doctor’s office; or any other business. 
Heterotopias are spaces that depend on the social circumstances, and what 
is considered a heterotopia for one is a place for the “other” in certain 
circumstances and may be converted into a place for oneself in other cir- 
cumstances (Garcia Alonso, 2014). By relating the notion of heterotopia 
to households where non-related people live, we accept them as hetero- 
topic places. 
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As explained by Pedrosa, people mostly live in houses designed by 
architects or constructors that are originated from a succession of models 
repeated through time and sustained by a specific family type. In Lisbon, 
some houses were made for families with high economic power, present- 
ing a room with a small bathroom for the house cleaner next to the 
kitchen. This is a solution that dates from the nineteenth century and 
which extends until the mid of the twentieth century, as it was a regular 
practice to have domestic employees, and so the design of the house 
remained unchanged over time (Silva, 2016). Usually, house models 
implement a clear separation between the private and the common area, 
and sometimes they may be more than two rooms, one of them to work 
as an office room, especially when the then called head of the family—tra- 
ditionally the male breadwinner—held a high office position. According 
to Pedrosa’s analysis, those types of houses are now a solution for non- 
related people who have different financial resources, as each room has a 
different size or peculiarity and may have a different price accordingly. 

What can be observed in contemporary Lisbon is friends cohabiting in 
houses that were designed for traditional families, and this is the moment 
one enters heterotopia. The moment when it was socially expected that 
one would be living with a romantic partner, starting a traditional family 
and buying a house (Roseneil et al., 2020), becomes actually the moment 
in which one is moving from house to house instead, sharing the space 
with strangers or friends for variable periods of time, living a precarious life 
without legal recognition of that specific model of domestic partnership, 
and leaning on each other for survival.* This phenomenon is what we 
might call heterotopic citizenship or, in Ruth Lister’s words, “citizenship 
on the margins” (Lister, 1998). 

This leads me to my final argument in this chapter. I want to suggest 
that the house that hosts friends is the house of failure, the house of those 


There is, however, a common economy law (Assembleia da República, 2001, Law 
6/2001, May 11th), which is analogous to the de facto union law in some aspects. People 
eligible for the common economy are those who live together for more than two years and 
who share resources and mutual aid. It is applicable for two or more people living together. 
They benefit from a legal regime of vacations, holidays, and faults, applicable by individual 
contract effect equal to that of the spouses (although, when the common economy com- 
prises more than two persons, the rights may only be exercised, in each occurrence by one of 
them); protection of the house of common dwelling; and lease transmission by death. None 
of the interviewees was benefiting or knew anyone benefiting from this law, and some of 
them did not know about it. 
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who fail to meet the heterosexual adult life script, where traditional time is 
rejected—a criterion needed in order for heterotopia to take place 
(Foucault, 1984). By realizing the heterotopic character of the house that 
hosts friends but should be hosting a nuclear family, and by using hetero- 
topia as a tool of analysis, we understand the multiplicity of signification 
and possibilities that may exist in the same place. It is a space where devia- 
tions happen. It is not a place which is accessible nor even desirable for 
everyone, but it is where the most affectionate relations may happen and 
where new forms of social practices occur. Friendship has socially dis- 
rupted possibilities; it has the “potential to support unconventional values 
and deviant lives, themselves a source of needed change in our imperfect 
social practices” (Friedman, 1993, p. 217). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Changes occurring in private (job precariousness) and public spheres 
(housing market, gentrification, and tourism) urge informal ties of solidar- 
ity. The impact of economic and social transformations on friendship is 
undeniable. Tourism aligned with precariousness influences the way peo- 
ple occupy spaces, beginning at the place called home, which all of a sud- 
den is expropriated from its original purpose. Homes are now heterotopic 
places where non-related people develop an intimate relationship. When 
non-related people share the house on a daily basis of mutual support, 
respect, and care, they will eventually end up in a relation of friendship. 
Living with friends is a way for LGBTQ people to overcome everyday 
prejudice related to non-normative sexualities and to deal with the obsta- 
cle of paying for a house. Friends are the legislators of their relationship 
based on voluntarism. As friendship presupposes mutual exchange, the 
survival resources it provides, the learnings, and benefits are not unilateral 
but exchangeable. Friendship networks may be considered constitutive of 
new forms of families (Weeks, 2007). Family is no longer about biologi- 
cally fixed boundaries, co-residence, and marriage, but it is a process in 
constant formation instead: “It is less important whether we are in a family 
than whether we do family-type things” (Weeks, 2007, p. 181). At the 
same time, this process of doing family-type things may be preconized by 
a more than human household (Power, 2008). The new patterns of inti- 
macy and commitment are based on choice and equality, as the excerpts of 
the interviews confirmed. Finally, the paradox of capitalist individualism 
ends up being an engine that patterns new forms of friendship based on 
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the equality it has always presupposed, but also recovering the ancient 
instrumental character, as individuals depend on each other to survive 
the system. 

This chapter was intended to demonstrate why and how LGBQ people 
live with friends in contemporary Lisbon. I provided a resume of diverse 
conceptualizations of friendship from feudalism to contemporaneity to 
accomplish the paradox of capitalism that claims to provide individuals 
with self-independency and self-sufficiency but which is leading to depen- 
dency and self-insufficiency instead. The fact that in Portugal people expe- 
rience late emancipation is intrinsically linked to the inability to be 
financially independent. I provided an account of late emancipation and 
familism in this Southern European country and its correlation to the 
willingness or the necessity for LGBQ people to develop strategies of 
emancipation away from marriage and family of origin. It was not possible 
to proceed without mentioning the gentrification process which Lisbon 
has been undergoing, alongside mass tourism and the increase in house 
rents that make it impossible to afford a house. Throughout the inter- 
views, we could understand the reasons leading people to share a house 
with other people, who may be unknown to them in the beginning, but 
end up becoming friends, because sharing a house is caring about the 
other. Care is assumed to be a vital aspect in this sharing, be it taking care 
of each other, emotionally or practically, or taking care of each other’s pets 
as if they were their own. The transformative potential of care transformed 
those “houses of failure” into spaces of survival. In the last section, I linked 
this potential for resistance to the Foucaultian notion of heterotopia. The 
displacement of the primary function of Lisbon central houses (to host a 
normative family) into new configurations (e.g. two friends living with a 
dog) allows us to see through the windows onto the caring way the new 
inhabitants—heterotopic citizens—construct relationships based on inter- 
dependency and asymmetry, without legal recognition and protection, 
making their intimate space a site of political resistance. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Affective Trans Relationships: Towards 
a Deleuzian Approach to Friendship Theory 


Zowie Davy 


INTRODUCTION 


Over many years, friendship theory has been produced in quite particular 
ways in various disciplinary traditions. Deeper knowledge about the 
parameters of what constitutes friendship-bonding has been taken up time 
and again to demonstrate this abstract notion. From friendhip theory’s 
early philosophical understandings (see Walker,1979), to today’s psycho- 
social hypotheses and studies that deductively measure then find evidence 
to support or them, seem to suggest that at school friendship is based on 
hierarchized types of relationship (Berndt, 2002; Berndt & Keefe, 1995; 
Mathur & Berndt, 2006). For instance, “high-quality friendship” is often 
characterized by high levels of “prosocial behaviour” and “low levels of 
conflict” (Berndt, 2002, p. 7), without explaining what constitutes proso- 
cial or the types of conflict and for whom. As such, to view friendship as a 
teleological thing—intentional, by design, or purposefulness—misses the 
complexity of relationships that people have with other bodies (both 
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human and nonhuman) in global and local settings. Friendships, as we 
have seen in this collection, are produced through complex genealogies 
and diverse spatial and temporal locations. To try to universalize “friend- 
ship” without acknowledging the different choices and lived experiences 
through time and space, the roles, and the desires that are produced in an 
ongoing way within friendship relationships obscures the constant move- 
ments that we have as friends. Rather than choice, I utilize the concept of 
desire from Deleuze and Guattari (2004) that they suggest is not inherent, 
archetypal, or phylogenetic but produced in specific and ever-shifting 
(friendship) assemblages. Desires circulate in a multiplicity of ways in com- 
petition with each other. Human and nonhuman affects produce uncon- 
scious desires that motivate changes and inventions. For without the 
capacity to exceed the given, the subject is trapped in repetition in prede- 
termined rather than co-produced friendships. This is especially observed 
when a friendship challenges the territorializing overcoding of the social 
field through deterritorializations and nomadic lines of flight that flourish, 
producing multiple rhizomic connections to our friends and beyond 
(Deleuze & Guattari, 2004). 

Of concern to me is the mainstreaming of what are classified or repre- 
sented as psychosocially “good” and psychosocially “bad” friendships as a 
moral code for good and bad social practices and particularly how it is 
related to forms of attachment. Examples of this can be found in the litera- 
ture on peer pressure within friendship groups that lead to valued or 
devalued behaviour (Iwamoto & Smiler, 2013; Nelson & DeBacker, 
2008). To abstract friendship in this way becomes too focused on “moral” 
characteristics that are constituted as good or bad practices within a friend- 
ship. Anti-moralists, such as Nietzsche, Spinoza, and Deleuze, with whom 
I agree, would suggest that while things can be objectively good or bad, 
they are not contingent upon a moralizing consciousness. They are good 
and bad because human and nonhuman bodies act upon another and pro- 
duce good or bad affectations that either increase or decrease the power to 
act, or as Deleuze and Guattari (2004) would suggest, it is good when the 
affects open a line of flight that was previously blocked. So, for example, 
an act of prohibition may produce good affects for some and bad affects 
for others, which for Nietzsche, Spinoza, and Deleuze does not mean that 
they are inherently good or bad but can lead us to observe if our action 
affects positively or negatively, which then leads us to the question of rela- 
tional ethics within that friendship. If a friend acts and that increases the 
capacity to act out our desires, then this is objectively good and supports 
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a deterritorializing line of flight, but if that act decreases our power to act 
out our desire, this is bad and blocks us, as Deleuze and Guattari (2004, 
p. 284) say 


(...) we know nothing of a body until we know what it can do, in other 
words, what its affects are, how they can or cannot enter into composition 
with other affects, with the affects of another body, either to destroy that 
body or be destroyed by it, either to exchange actions and passions with it 
or to join with it in composing a more powerful body. 


Prohibition at a different time and in a different space could in fact pro- 
duce the opposite affect or a different affect altogether, which highlights 
the lack of any transcendental morality in the prohibitive act. 

We have all heard the anecdote that goes something like: I am your 
friend, and I am doing/saying this for your own good. But is this a 
“moral” or an ethical act? Nietzsche (1997, p. 28) claims that the will to 
systematize life only through one’s own moral values shows a lack of 
integrity because 


[o]ne would have to occupy a position outside life, and on the other hand 
to know [life] as well as one, as many, as all who have lived it, in order to be 
allowed even to touch upon the problem of the value of life. 


Therefore, the ethics behind the doing/saying is the important factor for 
Nietzsche insofar as whether it is done to dominate or done to open up 
potential possibilities. Moreover, much literature has tended to under- 
stand friendship as a constant type of relationship without any ebbs and 
flows of affectus. Deleuze (1988) describes affectus as “the passage from 
one state to another” (p. 49) in his practical empiricism, and this can 
account for subjective modulation and the materiality of change (Fox & 
Alldred, 2014). 

We also learn from both Deleuze and Nietzsche that humans are 
incomplete, adapting in the face of their desires, and that life is in a con- 
stant state of struggle. Friendship for Nietzsche is in a constant state of 
struggle to find equilibrium between what Miner (2010) interprets as 
three qualities that place a hierarchy of friendships into higher and lower 
orders like Aristotle’s categorizations. These are finding a balance between 
loving the self and being dissatisfied with the self, openness towards the 
friend alongside being reserved at certain junctures within the 
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relationship, and a need to understand when solitude and companionship 
should be pursued. It is when these are equilibrated that a higher-order 
friendship can be achieved. While perhaps within friendships Nietzsche 
did desire these factors, highlighted in Miner’s interpretation, others may 
want to produce their friendship upon different lines of flight, and he 
could not deny this if he was true to his perspectivalist theory. Miner’s 
(2010) conceptualization of friendship in this rigid way seems contrary to 
other aspects of Nietzsche’s writing as he acknowledges. Despite this, I 
would suggest that Nietzsche (2002) places much more emphasis on the 
will to truth in his writings and on the capacity to act, as key ethical 
grounds upon which friendship is produced. 

I think my reading of Deleuze then returning to Nietzsche has affected 
my interpretation insofar as we ought not to categorize friendship in a 
hierarchical typology based on morality. This is because friendship is always 
in a process of becoming. Indeed, Nietzsche said to a friend that although 
they are on distinct voyages they lend a hand to each other to keep going 
on these journeys, not letting each other capsize, and because of this they 
are not suppressing alternative possibilities in their lives (Miner, 2010), 
and it is this that produces a friendship bond. Friendship-bonding will 
inevitably run into some struggles, love, questioning, warmth, antago- 
nism, and opposition but with a view that the nomadic pursuit of truth, 
and the mutual capacity to act and choose (desire), produces their friend- 
ship bond. The intensities that co-constitute the bond can flee, elude, 
flow, leak, and disappear into the distance. 

Life and friendship then have nomadic characters (Deleuze & Guattari, 
2004). Deleuze and Guattari’s nomadism is framed as a resistance to 
micro-fascisms in everyday lives. Little “friendship” scholarship has high- 
lighted this. I would suggest that what is required is the deployment of 
new reconfigurations of friendship desires and affect in order to avoid the 
common hierarchized forms found in much (philosophical and psychoso- 
cial) literature. I draw on the understanding that Nietzsche has about 
friendship between different people who affect through varying (opposi- 
tional) intensities a conduit to the truth of desire. Truth, however, is not 
a will to power that merely wants power over life—a self-determination at 
the expense of other possibilities or other people—but being true to our 
desires that move us towards new possibilities for the physis and psyche and 
their movement (Deleuze, 1988). I do this by looking at some empirical 
data that focuses on friendships derived from parents of trans and 
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gender-exploring children. I attempt this affective/ing understanding of 
friendship through a Deleuzian framework, which emphasizes the multi- 
dimensionality of desire in the search for truths. 


FRIENDSHIP BONDS 


Bonding has many meanings: to join to something else, especially by 
means of an adhesive substance, heat, or pressure. In relation to friendship 
bonds, it is widely understood as a process of attachment that develops 
between romantic or platonic partners or friends and manifests from emo- 
tions, such as affection, trust, or reciprocity, among other things. The 
latter type of bond(ing) evokes an Aristotelian unanimity that is produced 
because of particular sets of characteristics and/or virtues that help to 
form some key functions within a friendship until, I presume, we are no 
longer. Friendship bonds, however, do not end with death. The life led 
before death can and indeed does produce affective intensities after the 
organism dies (see Martin, 2019). Despite this, Aristotle divides friend- 
ships into utility friendships, pleasure friendships, and virtue friendships 
(Fortenbaugh, 1975). Virtue friendships, he suggests, are the best form of 
friendship; they take the longest to develop and, as he points out, are rare 
because good people are somewhat rare, compared to people we might 
find useful or pleasant. This is primarily an argument about the gradation 
of morality “inherent” in the primary function of each type of friendship 
and represents an order of rank among multiple drives or impulses which 
Aristotle does not (wish to) acknowledge in his friendship theorem. 
Nietzsche (2001) suggests in The Gay Science that our drives can barely be 
named by anyone nor can they be ranked because they are assembled con- 
tinuously from the beginning in different people and in different spatial 
and temporal situations. As such, this unanimity in Aristotle’s hierarchy as 
an agreement between friends that they are virtuous, of use, or pleasurable 
reifies a hierarchy of good and bad people rather than based on varying 
intensities of nomadic human drives and desires. Moreover, in this axiom 
the friends would have to agree/think that the other friend in the relation- 
ship has the same quality. This forecloses any changes in the relationship 
or any ruptures, arguments, or oppositions along the path about the 
nature of the friendship or any new possibilities. 

Friendship may not always have a virtuous, pleasure-seeking, or utilitar- 
ian type of friendship bond and is an assemblage of each person’s drives 
and productive properties in any one situation. Therefore, a hierarchy 
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cannot account for friendships that are situated within complex genealo- 
gies in different spatial and temporal locations. Thus, I would like to sug- 
gest that friendship ought not to be hierarchized within these simple 
axioms. Any friendship and the bond that is produced (in a nomadic way), 
I am sure, has and will have levels of discord, arguments, or even, at a 
minimal level, disagreements about politics, actions, and desires, and there 
will be laughter, tears, and fears, and some give and take, all of which pro- 
duce different affective intensities and are affected by the varying, migrat- 
ing bonds. In light of this then, I would argue that friendship bonds are 
produced differently through space and time, through ongoing interac- 
tions on multiple levels, some of which are abstract, such as in the naming 
of the constituent parts, and some of which are material through bodies 
(both human and nonhuman) at the molecular level that are not com- 
pletely apprehensible. 

A conjugated friendship bond is unquantifiable and unable to be known 
qualitatively in all its complexity and therefore is dissimilar to how Aristotle 
would like us to believe. Nonetheless, as human bodies we try to appre- 
hend aspects that we imagine and experience as being intensely important 
to that bond. For instance, many would suggest that trust, loyalty, affec- 
tion, honesty, support, acceptance, and connections with someone’s likes 
and dislikes could all contribute to forming a friendship bond. While not 
talking directly about friends or friendship (bonds), the beginning of a 
bond in Deleuzian-Guattarian terms would consolidate through many 
intercalary events rather than, for example, from a linear sequence (Deleuze 
& Guattari, 2004). Bonds are not necessarily built up cumulatively but are 
produced rhizomatically; we cannot impose a form upon it, but we can 
enunciate an increasingly rich, consistent matter that produces (increas- 
ingly) intense forces. Any differences in (political) beliefs, choices, and 
desires do not necessarily mar the friendship bonds that, for example, hold 
together a group of young people, but they, alongside each friend, co- 
produce it differently at each event. Deleuze and Guattari (2004) write 
that “there must be an arrangement of intervals, a distribution of inequali- 
ties (...) there is a superposition of disparate rhythms, an articulation from 
within an interrythmicity” (p. 363) that materializes (momentarily) at the 
event, only then to move on to the next one. The matters in these hetero- 
geneities produce a new bond together in a particular reconfiguration (for 
a time and in a space). They produce a bond that is affected and affects in 
ongoing, unanticipated, and unpredictable—rhizomatic—ways through 
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time and through new events. Understanding friendship bonds in this way 
challenges the essentialism in earlier versions of friendship theory. 

In spite of the potential for life to bring sorrow, anger, joy, and celebra- 
tion, through these events producing material affects, it can also produce 
what Gadelha (2018, p. 19) calls “weirdo” recognition as a byproduct of 
a critical consciousness—an awareness of one’s own desire—that generates 
sympathy and support for other ways of life and the potential for making 
trouble. This in turn affects the reconfigured friendship bond and which 
can make trouble for perceived and actual limit-situations (Freire, 2000). 
The process by which this recognition is produced is through the notion 
of desire. Desire for Deleuze and Guattari (1984) is a productive force 
from the varying, vying, winning drive that desires, in our case, a type of 
friendship bond contingent on interrythmic intensities from bodies 
(human and nonhuman). In trans and gender-diverse people and their 
friends, bonding is a fleeing, eluding, flowing, leaking, and disappearing 
conjugation of interrythmic intensities that has a lot of potential for dis- 
rupting limit-situations (Freire, 2000) through their problem-posing, 
their generation of new ideas-desires in the classroom, for example, lead- 
ing to new possibilities, based on a relational ethics rather than a moral- 
izing hierarchy. 


TRANS AND SEXUAL MINORITY FRIENDSHIP GROUPS 


Trans people’s friendship with other trans people illustrated by Hines 
(2007) functions as a supportive frame or network to discuss and work 
through temporal and spatial barriers or between those who are experienc- 
ing similar psychosocial issues derived from their gender (dis)identifica- 
tions. Similarly, previous research about gay men and lesbians has argued 
that the sexual orientation aspect of their lives provides the opportunity 
for forming many of their friendships which affects the political, sexual, 
and familial aspects of society (Muraco, 2006; Nardi, 1992; Nardi & 
Sherrod, 1994; Stanley, 1996). Indeed, sexuality, gender, and community 
politics tend to be key factors in producing friendship-families in which 
people can demonstrate their true desires when they cannot or fear to do 
so within their family of origin or in previous friendship networks because 
of a fear of rejection or violence. Trans friendship groups have been shown 
to also act as “familial” support for those who are rejected by their families 
or because family members do not or will not understand aspects of their 
lives (Hines, 2007). These relationships serve as new friendship-family 
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relations or as Weston (1991) has argued as a “family of choice” with these 
friends they can test their desires and where their “often inchoate, intui- 
tive, unarticulated vision of the possibilities of a self-yet-to-become finds 
expression” (Rubin, 1985, p. 13). While this is important work, more 
families are supporting their young trans and gender-diverse children now 
(Davy & Cordoba, 2020; Kuvalanka et al., 2018); however we know little 
about these supportive environments and their effect on friendship. We 
can hypothesize nonetheless that the supportive interrythmic events that 
trans youth and their parents experience will be affected and affect their 
friendships. 

Galupo and colleagues (Galupo et al., 2014a, b) have more recently 
suggested that trans and sexuality minority research about friendship has 
tended to focus on the benefits of in-group relationships and the barriers 
between heterosexual and trans, gender-diverse, and sexual minority peo- 
ple. They go on to suggest that there has generally been a lack of focus on 
the complexity of friends’ relationships and an intersectionality framework 
is suited to consider trans and gender-diverse friendships more deeply 
(Galupo etal., 2014a). Intersectionality theory was developed by Crenshaw 
(1989, 2017), who argued that there were multiple social forces, identifi- 
cations, and ideological instruments through which power and disadvan- 
tage are expressed and legitimized. The dimensions of inequality and 
power in the gendered lives of Black and minority ethnic people from vari- 
ous socio-economic backgrounds were particularly focused on in intersec- 
tionality research because research was generally whitewashed. Several 
other researchers have called for intersectionality to be employed in explo- 
rations of the cultural meanings surrounding trans and gender-diverse 
people’s friendships (Hines, 2010; Monro & Richardson, 2010). For 
example, they demonstrate how trans and gender-diverse people with dif- 
ferent socio-economic, racial, sexual, and gendered experiences can be 
explored considering the power that is produced through privileging cis- 
gender, White, economically buoyant lives, and their standardized notions 
of friendship. 

Galupo et al.’s (2014a) intersectionality work on friendship provides 
interesting data, illustrating the complexity of friendship bonds and what 
they mean for trans and gender-diverse people. The findings add to our 
understanding about friendship in “in-groups” and “out-groups”, but I 
would suggest that organizing them arbitrarily as benefits and barriers, in 
the end, does not support the claims of intersectional complexity that they 
were aiming for. We may better understand friendship in its complex 
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reconfigurations through a Deleuzian framework that does not place too 
much emphasis on minoritarian and majoritarian identity markers of dif- 
ference that are ranked and rated by the researcher as an important and 
powerful constant homogenous majority system versus a set of minority 
subsystems. Deleuze and Guattari allow us to think through this and per- 
haps understand the “translocational positionalities” and “situated accom- 
plishments” (Anthias & Yuval-Davis, 1983, p. 62) and other ways of 
existing as friends, such as becoming-minoritarian-friends, which I will 
explore more in the section on becoming minoritarian below. My inten- 
tion in this chapter is to introduce considerations of circulating and 
embodied affect. Not as an a priori theoretical positioning about chil- 
dren’s friendship but to show what has come to matter in the lives of 
parents of trans and gender-diverse children and their friendships. 


METHODOLOGY 


The study’ on which this chapter is based addresses the following research 
theme: What do parents who support their trans and gender-diverse chil- 
dren within school cultures say about friendships? Friendship was a key 
theme that seemed to have much force within a wider project that was 
looking at parents’ involvement in changing school cultures for their chil- 
dren whose gender identification was different to that assigned at birth 
(Davy & Cordoba, 2020). The interview tool was developed with a range 
of open questions that would help us understand the relationships between 
parents, schools, and the structuration of sexes/genders. We asked about 
the experiences of parents in relation to school staff members, the advo- 
cacy work they did within the school, and their perceptions about how the 
school was supportive, or not, while supporting their trans and gender- 
diverse children within a range of school cultures. The research tool also 
enabled us to explore parents’ perceptions of the limit-situations imposed/ 
allowed in schools; the school culture in relation to gender roles, identi- 
ties, and expressions; and the school systems in place affecting them and 
their children’s freedom to determine their own gender roles, expressions, 
and identities. 


| The Limits of School Culture on Parents and Guardians with Gender Variant Children: A 
Qualitative Study was supported by an institutional grant from De Montfort University, UK, 
and was ethically approved by the Faculty of Health and Life Sciences Research Ethics 
Committee. The research took place between January 2017 and September 2018 
across the UK. 
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SAMPLING 


We decided to recruit from social networks and support groups due to the 
relatively small cohort size of supportive parents of trans and gender- 
diverse children in the UK.’ We sent posters and participant information 
sheets to virtual and support networks in the UK: Mermaids, Gendered 
Intelligence, Transgender Alliance, and smaller support groups in Hull, 
Leeds, and Leicester, in the UK, who pledged their support to disseminate 
the recruitment materials. The materials requested that parents of trans 
and gender-diverse children contact the author if they were supporting 
their children and would like to tell us their experiences of providing this 
support within school cultures. 

Interview data were collected by the author from 23 parents of trans 
and gender-diverse children across the UK. Parents identified as men (n = 
4), women (n = 17), and trans (n = 2), six of whom were interviewed as 
couples. One adolescent trans child sat in on one interview and, within it, 
clarified some points raised. Ethnically, parents interviewed were White 
British (n = 19), Afro-Caribbean British (n = 1), Anglo-Asian British (n = 
1), and White Polish (n = 2). Parents came from rural and urban villages, 
towns, and cities in England, Scotland, Wales, and an Island territory. The 
schools that their children attend(ed) range(d) from reception/nursery 
school to high school. One participant was home-schooling their adoles- 
cent child due to concerns about mental ill health. This parent said that 
this was not connected to their child’s trans identity; however, in retro- 
spect home-schooling may have been beneficial. 


ANALYTICAL PROCESS 


While this research was conducted in the UK, the Deleuzian analysis I 
offer has relevance for southern European contexts and beyond. I suggest 
that Deleuze’s (and Guattari’s) work emphasizes that, in our case, friend- 
ship bonds are produced differently through space and time, through 
ongoing interactions on multiple levels providing more complexity to per- 
sonal and political assemblages that are produced in diverse geographical 
spaces. Additionally, each researcher must acknowledge the way they 


?T acknowledge the potential bias of recruiting participants from social networks and that 
more isolated parents were less likely to participate. This is a potential limitation of the study. 
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co-produce friendship bonds, by exploring the development of the 
research assemblage. In light of this, each recorded interview took place 
either in the parents’ home or via Skype and was conducted by the author. 
The interviews lasted between 60 and 120 min. All interviews were 
recorded and transcribed verbatim. Interview data were managed using 
NVivo 11 (QSR International Pty Ltd). Descriptive codes were devel- 
oped, and then I looked for what seemed to me to be “affectus”—the 
passage from one state to another—in their narratives. These analytical 
steps were thought through by looking at the notes taken immediately 
after the interviews, which recorded times that participants showed height- 
ened emotions, such as hurt, laughter, anger, and bewilderment, and the 
responses offered. 

Two themes emerged about friendship: (1) Friendship affects and lines 
of flight, which shows how friendships advance ways of existing through 
producing lines of flight. These lines of flights are something “sticky” and 
something vital to “how we are touched by what we are near” (Ahmed, 
2010, pp. 29-30) and are involved in the organizing of parents’ and their 
children’s capacity to act. (2) Becoming minoritarian, which demonstrates 
how friendship groups are moving constituting fuzzy, nondenumerable, 
non-axiomizable series and are multiplicities of resistance, escape and flux. 
In the next section, I turn to the analysis where we can observe multiple 
movements within friendship groups, which sometimes block and some- 
times open up lines of flight. 


FRIENDSHIP AFFECTS AND (BLOCKING) LINES OF FLIGHT 


Friends, peer pressure, and social prohibitions against sex/gender meta- 
morphosis affect each person in different ways. I have demonstrated this 
before in relation to bodily aesthetics (Davy, 2011), trans politics (Davy, 
2019), and trans sexualities (Davy, 2020; Davy & Steinbock, 2012). 
Similarly, for trans and gender-diverse children within school cultures, 
affects are produced in different ways in relation to friendship. Social 
interactions create resonances that cannot be adequately represented by a 
single structural formula because they all differ in the distribution of 
affects. Deleuze and Guattari (2004) suggest that fear can, however, (re) 
territorialize us to well-scripted social norms of the standard measure, 
such as the instrumental forces from the binary sex/gender system, despite 
it being a kind of fiction that represents no one in particular. 
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Well it was as if I had a different child. When we look back there were some 
problems, but now realize that it was at the time when his body was devel- 
oping into something he didn’t understand because all his male friends were 
developing one way and unfortunately he was developing in a different way 
and he couldn’t work that out. And then he started to lose his, well every- 
thing really, his confidence and we couldn’t work out what it was. (Leticia, 
parent of an adolescent boy) 


Leticia’s child had a particularly difficult time at school due to his body 
developing characteristics that seemed alien to him, and it later transpired 
in the interview because of people beyond his friendship group policing 
his gender identification at school. Nonetheless, it seems also that the 
bodies of his friends were unintentionally affecting his body at the molec- 
ular level, blocking his movements. In a more intentional manner, Carole’s 
daughter experienced a disjuncture with some of her friends who stepped 
back from her, motivating the drive/desire to understand their reasons: 


Some of the [friends who are] boys have taken a step back, so [name] is just 
understanding where they are coming from and has found that a bit diffi- 
cult, because she doesn’t just want to be with just the girls. And at the start 
of the summer holidays [name] started off at a bit of a low mood, because 
she felt that she didn’t have any close friends. So, she was in between the two 
really, they have been very good at accepting it, but she has not really felt 
that she could get close to them. [She] had a lot of support from [friend’s 
name | and [friend’s name], they have been very supportive. (Carole, parent 
of an adolescent girl) 


The affects of her stepped-back friends seemed to have marred her embod- 
ied actions rather than exchanging actions and passions and composing a 
more powerful series of bodies. Following Anna-Marie’s daughter coming 
out as a different gender to that assigned to her, she said 


There were times when she didn’t want to go to school. Her attendance was 
quite low, she was worried about her friends, not the rest of the world, but 
her friends, and they supported her so well that she improved. Children 
nowadays are much more open. I was quite worried that they would not be 
so positive |. ...] The change was enormous. She was so relieved and stopped 
not going to school, a huge difference. For her it was whether her friends 
were fine and once they accepted it she could cope much better. So that was 
great. (Anna-Marie, parent of a preadolescent girl) 
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The anxiety was channelled through the affect of the real possibility of los- 
ing her friends rather than how her transition may be perceived by wider 
society. According to this parent, this led her daughter to retreat from this 
line of flight with her friends for a time, whereas the line of flight that car- 
ries her from her birth-assigned sex was still open to multiple possibilities 
beyond school. Nonetheless, Anna-Marie added that when her daughter 
did manage to go to school and her friendship group signalled to her that 
they were going to be supportive, her desire to return to school increased. 
The friends who were in solidarity with her affectively played their part in 
producing a new assemblage. The (memories of) the previous friendships 
were disassembled only to be reassembled when the friends met, through 
all their desires for creating new lines of flight. Friendship I am assuming 
in this instance, however, took on an unknowable new form with 
each friend. 

Rosalind also illustrated that her child’s emotional state was impacted 
through the intensities of friendship: 


She has so many friendships and things. I think that she feels very happy and 
fortunate and pleased that she can be who she really is, and people are ok 
with that. As I say, she has some really lovely friends and I am hoping that 
they will last the distance with her. (Rosalind, parent of a preadolescent girl) 


Friends lasting the distance with her daughter was understood by 
Rosalind in a similar way to how Nietzsche described lending a hand to 
each other on these journeys, not letting each other capsize, not suppress- 
ing alternative possibilities in their lives. Rosalind added: 


So, we supported her with that, and transition and she has been fantastic 
since. In terms of ups and downs at home, but in terms of going to school, 
she loves going, she loves going to see her friends, very, very happy there. 
(Rosalind, parent of a preadolescent girl) 

There was one incredible friend though who knew about all this before 
we did and [name] came out to this pupil beforehand and they have been 
exceptional. (Perry, parent of an adolescent boy) 


The friends on these journeys are becoming desensitized to the general- 
ized sense of shame and guilt circulating through the social field imposed 
on, and when you connect with, non-normative bodies. While we do not 
know how this ontological shift has occurred, when I asked Carole: do 
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you think that pupils are much more knowledgeable about sex/gender 
diversity nowadays? She responded: 


Yes, I think they are partly more knowledgeable but partly it is what it is. 
They are so much more open to difference, whether it is gender or ability or 
sexuality and this kind of stuff for young people it is kind of “whatever,” it 
is not an issue. (Carole, parent of an adolescent girl) 


Friendship then, according to these parents, emerges or retreats from the 
desire of each friend participating in (solidarity) movements with their 
trans and gender-diverse children. Nonetheless, these movements also 
imply often in this research that there are ongoing metamorphoses of the 
sex/gender system and wider social field that they are producing. The 
formations of new act(ivist)s that challenge with their enunciation “what- 
ever” are attempts at the elimination of state- and peer-imposed territori- 
alizations of normed sexed/gendered bodies. These lines of flight are 
both destructive of overcoded systems of sex/gender and productive, 
enabling new ideas, ideals, and discourses to permeate the social space and 
social hierarchies at school, at least in these specific space/time configura- 
tions. In the next section, I demonstrate how becoming minoritarian 
affects these new ideas, ideals, and discourses. 


BECOMING MINORITARIAN 


The biological, material, affective, social, semiotic, political, and pedagog- 
ical forces, which affect these children and their parents and that they 
affect, highlight that the events that the human and nonhuman bodies 
instantiate are affective becomings. The affective becoming that these 
encounters produce momentarily apprehends the body but does not 
determine it for all time. Braidotti (2006, p. 79) calls this “becoming 
minoritarian”. Becoming minoritarian, she suggests, is a desire through 
and upon which undervalued people are re-conceptualizing their subjec- 
tivities through processes of becoming that are embodied, relational, and 
on the move. They are becoming un-undervalued within school cultures 
while also “using” the enforced shame as a productive desire for human 
connection and effectively writing “a minoritarian memory experience 
into existence” (Stafford, 2012, p. 311). 

While among their peers some children were still finding it difficult to 
express themselves within school cultures, their relatively isolated attempts 
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at producing new ways of thinking about sex/gender have not stopped 
them from trying. Paul’s two children questioned teachers and peers 
about their utterances concerning the possibilities of gender diversity. This 
did, however, lead to affects that made them 


feel quite lonely. It’s not that they cannot make friends but the people they 
are surrounded by, their beliefs and views that they are holding are really not 
nice. (Paul, parent of two gender expansive children) 


The attempt to fit into groups of friends was similarly difficult some- 
times, when the group’s production of friendship, in this instance, did not 
fit the desire of Audrey’s son: 


He has a little group of friends, but they are all girls and he tried to mix in 
with the boys, he was in a school band, but they were going down the park, 
smoking a bit of weed and [name] thought that he had to do that to be one 
of the boys, but doesn’t do that anymore. (Audrey, parent of an ado- 
lescent boy) 


Audrey’s child’s friendships are not grounded in a rigid and binary struc- 
ture of gender, with determinative pressures from peers. There is no con- 
flict but movements of deterritorialization and lines of flight within a given 
social field that provide him the desire and direction for change. His pref- 
erence for minoritarian movements was a form of contemporaneous resis- 
tance to the present situation defined in opposition to majoritarian forms 
of subjectification in the boys’ friendship group. Friendship groups then 
“operate through series, through an evaluation of the ‘last’? term” 
(Deleuze, 2006, p. 310). 

Contemporary school cultures in the UK are shifting with visible signs 
of becoming minoritarian where groups are forming series of “weirdos” 
(Gadelha, 2018, p. 19). Nicola’s child was at school a few years before the 
interview, and it seems like their becoming minoritarian was more difficult 
at least at their school. Nonetheless, the freedom affects when going to 
college produced the power to disrupt and transform normed systems. 
The transformation produced new desires about what is fair and just: 


It was going into the first year at college and it was during that first couple 
of months there and meeting lots of new people and talking to different 
people and different ideas they then started to have conversations about 
defining yourself like non-binary and very much talking about sexuality and 
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gender at the same time. And then they said that they are non-binary sexual- 
ity and non-binary gender and they like the fact when people do not know 
whether they are a boy or a girl. It was much more accepting at college that 
it ever was at school. I don’t think that they were confident to tell people at 
school but at college they were and willing to stand up for friends as well. 
(Nicola, parent of a genderqueer adolescent) 


It seems from most of the parents that their children at school however 
were developing new social logics about sex/gender and sexuality: 


There are other kids there who are an alternative bunch of queer friends 
both in the school and outside. (Simone, parent of adolescent gender- 
queer child) 

Whilst he was at school with his peers and his friends, he has got a really 
good friendship group which he had since he was a small child, I think he 
felt able to express himself at school before he expressed himself to us [...] 
his closest friend at school is gender fluid and identifies as “they” pronouns 
[. ...] Some of his friendship group are gay and I think they are just a nice 
friendship group and I think he felt comfortable with them. (Hilary and 
Colin, parents of an adolescent boy) 


The friendships embedded in this series accord a systematic priority to 
minoritarian becomings over majoritarian being (see Patton, 2008). Each 
friend in the series desires lines of flight over forms of majoritarian subjec- 
tivication. These friends’ deterritorializations, while pursuing practical 
(political) orientations, are not however teleological. They are nonetheless 
making themselves felt within the majority system through their proximity 
amounting to a new people (Deleuze & Guattari, 2004). 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Savin-Williams (2005) argued that collecting data from sexual and gender 
minorities can prompt those who have had particularly troubled experi- 
ences to respond to research calls, resulting in a skewed idea about the 
situation of sexual and gender minority people. Hartman (2011) also 
argued that there is selection bias in locating research participants using 
networks and support groups, because respondents tend to be those who 
have experienced discrimination. I have attempted to emphasize neither 
positive nor negative experiences but highlight how friendships are pro- 
duced through complex genealogies in diverse spatial and temporal 
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locations. This analysis does not universalize “friendship” but acknowl- 
edges different friendship desires through time and in different geographic 
and political spaces. I also suggest that friendship roles and the desires that 
are produced are ongoing and always becoming friendship relationships. 

The friendships that are co-produced by trans and gender-diverse chil- 
dren and their friends, I argued, affect social logics, according to their 
parents. However, I am in full agreement with critics, such as Brandelli 
Costa (2019), who have argued that the reliance on parental observations 
to assess the experiences of trans and gender-diverse youth distorts the 
realities of their experiences. Nonetheless, I wanted to observe the affects 
that these friendships have on parents and their ability to support their 
children. I looked at these affects through a Deleuzian lens to enunciate 
how these friendships are, according to the parents, affective and becom- 
ing minoritarian and thus producing new ways to think about friends and 
friendship bonds. Some groups of friends at school are desensitizing the 
negativity surrounding trans and gender-diverse bodies in the classroom 
producing new friendships in new space/time. We do however still need 
to understand how friendship is being produced beyond the identitarian 
markers of difference in more depth and complexity with the children 
themselves. We need to do this with the caveat that friendship is non- 
axiomizable and non-ontologically hierarchical beyond our own personal 
desires; they are ontologically good, bad, and other because of their ability 
to (dis)allow bodies to act, through the production of the never-ending 
processes of becoming friends. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Italian Queer Transfeminism Towards 
a Gender Strike 


Elia A. G. Arfini 


In this chapter, I will review a number of trajectories and projects stem- 
ming from the transfeminist movement, with particular attention to Italy 
and Southern Europe, in order to highlight what I believe to be the defin- 
ing posture of transfeminist epistemologies, that is, the capacity to provide 
a structural analysis of gender violence and gender binarism that allows for 
a multidimensional, intersectional mobilization. This structural reading is 
achieved primarily by adopting a materialist analysis of the construction of 
gendered and sexual subjectivity. The iconic political practice that mobi- 
lizes the results of this reading is a call for a gender strike; this strategy of 
mobilization, I argue, highlights the collective potentials and individual 
limits of the capacity to choose. In the following paragraphs, after an 
introduction to the field and its genealogy, I will offer a reading of exam- 
ples of activism in relation to academic labour and gender labour. I argue 
that the following cases of transfeminist readings and practices fruitfully 
question “two domains too often understood to operate autonomously: 
the psychic realm of desire and the material realm of accumulation and 
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exchange” (Wesling, 2012, p. 108). At the intersection of these two realms 
rests the issue of choice, central to any sociological attempt to understand 
the relationship between agency and structure or aspirations and opportu- 
nities (Giddens, 1984). In the following cases, the issue of choice emerges 
in different ways. First, it appears in the deliberate, agentic choices made 
by activists to define the field by adopting a performative use of language; 
this is achieved with the adoption of localized terms (vs the adoption of 
Anglo-American queer jargon) and with the very act of self-naming one’s 
political agenda as transfeminist. Secondly, the issue of choice emerges in 
the struggles for bodily autonomy and self-determination, which are cen- 
tral in the genealogy of Marxist feminism; this field will be an important 
antecedent in the development of the trajectory that proceeded from the 
Marxist feminism reproductive labour strike to the transfeminist gender 
strike. Thirdly, it emerges in the contemporary critique of academic labour 
put forward by transfeminist scholars who choose to interrupt the exploi- 
tation of queer embodied value by the academic industry. Ultimately, the 
issue of choice tests the limits of the refusal of care work, gender labour 
and the interruption of social reproduction that is implied in the figure of 
the gender strike. If our possibility to choose is always patterned by the 
gender structure (Risman, 2004), can we choose to strike from gender? 


THE SUBJECTS OF TRANSFEMINISM 


Originating from the Spanish context (Sola & Urko, 2013), transfemi- 
nist networks gained pervasive international circulation after the publica- 
tion and translation in several languages of the “Manifiesto para la 
Insurrección ‘Transfeminista” (Red PutaBolloNegraTransFeminista, 
2010), authored by the network “PutaBolloNegraTransFeminista” in 
2009 and circulated from the platform of transcultural artistic collective 
“ideadestroyingmuros”.! The multiple contexts behind the collective 
authoring of the manifesto shared the Catalonian culture of a radical 
politics of sexuality characterized by a marked diversity of subjectivities 
converging in the struggle. Not only women—be they cis or trans—but 


'“Tdeadestroyingmuros” describe themselves as a “transcultural collective of poetical mili- 
tancy and uneducative activism” and keep an updated blog at http: //ideadestroyingmuros. 
blogspot.com /. 
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sex workers, people with functional diversity,” butches, fags and trans- 
gender and non-binary people of different races and citizenship status 
participated in a variety of feminist political practices. The vexed ques- 
tion of the proper subject of feminism is addressed in the document as 
follows: 


We have outgrown “women” as the political subject of feminism, as it is in 
itself exclusive: it leaves out the dykes, trans, the whores, the ones who wear 
veils, the ones who earn little and don’t go to the university, the ones who 
yell, the immigrants without legal resident papers and the fags. (Red 
PutaBolloNegraTransFeminista, 2010, n.p.) 


Debates about the proper subject of feminism have stirred the movement 
since its inception and continue to be relevant today. At times of expan- 
sion of feminist debates towards post-feminism (Banet-Weiser, 2018) and 
femonationalism (Farris, 2017), feminism risks being brought into the 
fold of the conservative right (Farris & Rottenberg, 2017; for an Italian 
case, see Arfini et al., 2019), neoliberal agendas (Rottenberg, 2018) or 
trans-exclusionary campaigns (Pearce et al., 2020). The exclusionary 
effects of a vision of feminism based on ontological identity politics are 
addressed here not by a reformist action of inclusion of further identities 
but by the deconstruction of the very idea of identity-based political sub- 
jectivity. It is clear that the “the ones who yell” (ibid. ) could never consoli- 
date into an identity, but together they surely could build tactics of creative 
confrontation in the public sphere, for example. Likewise, evoking those 
who “don’t go to university” does not clearly identify a population and yet 
can point towards the issue of grassroots knowledge production and epis- 
temological authority outside the academic industrial complex. 
Subjectivities in the text appear to be framed according to a primacy of 
embodied experience. For example, to point out a frame resonance with 
intersectional anti-racist feminism, “the ones who wear veils” (ibid.) is 
preferred over the mention of Muslim women; likewise “the ones who 
earn little” (ibid.) may point to a experiential base that cross-cuts more 
conventional sociological stratification labels such as the working class, the 
cognitive and creative precarious workers or the precariat (Savage et al., 
2013). Finally, at the performative level, the text deploys the classic queer 


?I adopt the use of this term from the Spanish context (Romafach & Lobato, 2005), 
where it is preferred to the most common elsewhere “people with disability”. Functional 
diversity highlights the neutral difference of bodies, without reference to their negative social 
interpretation. 
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strategy of the reappropriation of homophobic insults and sexist slurs. Just 
like the term queer has been performatively mobilized to reclaim and 
resignify what was once originally a slur (Seidman, 1996, p. 414), here the 
texts call for the mobilization of “the whores” and “the fags”. It is impor- 
tant here to note how such terms are always used in their localized form, 
thus differing in each language translation, a result of the choice not to use 
the universal term “queer”. 

One powerful effect of transfeminism, indeed, is the possibility it brings 
of localizing and—I would argue—provincializing the Anglophone term 
“queer”. The circulation and reception of queer lexicon and ideas in non- 
Anglophone contexts is yet to be systemically inquired into (Downing & 
Gillett, 2011). In the Italian context, the introduction of the term was met 
with scepticism from several parts of the LGBT movement (as well as from 
within academia). I was able to keep track of the lines of resistance first 
hand during the dozens of public presentations of “Canone Inverso” 
(Arfini & Lo Iacono, 2012), the first anthology of foundational Anglo- 
American queer texts to appear in Italian translation. The free labour of 
several comrades who volunteered to translate the original articles and of 
the curators made it possible for the first time to test the context of recep- 
tion and decoding practices of a larger sample of LGBT readers. For some, 
queer theory was perceived to be a disembodied, elitist and hyper- 
theoretical product of American intellectual imperialism. For others, the 
term was too strongly associated with theories produced by the standpoint 
of gay male subjectivity. It is worth noting here that, despite being respon- 
sible for the very aetiology of the term queer theory, the work of Teresa de 
Lauretis on lesbian desire did not enjoy a robust circulation in feminist 
and lesbian feminist Italian networks. Likewise, contributions such as 
those of Ann Cvetkovich on butch-femme sexuality or of Jack Halberstam 
(1998) on female masculinities have been introduced 12 years later in 
translation (Halberstam, 2010). As a result, queer theory in Italy has been 
indeed initially associated more with thinkers such as Leo Bersani, Lee 
Edelman or Eve K. Sedgwick. I would also argue that this association has 
also been strengthened by the reputation of the figure of Mario Mieli,’ 


3 Mario Mieli’s persona and style of militancy, as well as his theoretical, literary and theatri- 
cal writings, were deemed controversial and outrageous at his time and beyond. A leading 
gay activist in the nascent Italian movement, he is best known for his major theoretical work, 
“Homosexuality and Liberation: Elements of a Gay Critique” (1980), which draws upon 
Marx and psychoanalysis to address the relationship between heteronormativity and capital- 
ism. The most recent English edition of his work (Mieli, 2018) is prefaced by Tim Dean. 
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who, after the introduction of queer theory into the Italian context, 
enjoyed a revival of popularity as a thinker who could at this point be 
understood as proto-queer. The anticipatory lead of Mieli was pinned on 
his celebration of the perverse polymorphous and on his pioneering 
attempt to link queer struggle with anti-capitalist struggle. Later, the term 
queer began circulating more outside of the field of theoretical knowledge 
production and into popular culture, by virtue of its function as an 
umbrella term but at the same time losing its performative potential of a 
derogatory term in non-translation. As Serena Bassi (2017) notes, the 
term queer remains always partially foreign to local political cultures. This 
is why queer movements in Italy* have often preferred to adopt a localized 
lexicon, such as “frocia” or “trans-frocio-lella”, allowing the queering of 
language not to be lost in translation. They have also responded to other 
southern localizations, such as the ones proposed by the “Manifiesto para 
la Insurrección Transfeminista”, a document which enjoyed robust circu- 
lation within Italian queer collectives. It could be argued that the deliber- 
ate choice of non-Anglo-American activists to adopt a localized lexicon 
contributes to the formation ofa field populated by different localizations, 
each diverse and yet tied by their choice to invest in the creation of a 
unique language and by their practices of translation from south to south, 
from margin to margin. 

Southern transfeminism thus mobilizes a broad array of deviant sexual 
subjects, in a different way from its Anglo-American counterpart. Indeed, 
Anglo-American feminisms has a longer infamous history of exclusion of 
trans women from women-only spaces, which they would allegedly invade 
(Stone, 1991), and likewise of sanctioning trans masculine people as trai- 
tors and partakers in patriarchal privilege (Salamon, 2008). In contrast 
with these aberrations of feminism, amongst the earliest call for transfemi- 
nism in the Anglophone area is indeed a manifesto where transfeminism is 
defined as “a movement by and for trans women who view their liberation 
to be intrinsically linked to the liberation of all women and beyond” 
(Koyama, 2003, p. 244). 

Even if it mobilizes a wider variety of subjects, transfeminism does 
maintain a specific focus on transgender issues. For example, in 2009 hun- 
dreds of Southern collectives joined the Spanish-initiated Stop Trans 


‘Likewise Spanish queer movements use the term “transmaricabollo” or in French 
“transpedéguine”. 
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Pathologization (STP) campaign.® Most active between 2009 and 2018, 
STP campaigned for trans specific struggles, such as the removal of the 
classification of gender diversity from mental disorder diagnostic manuals, 
the institution for universal trans health care based on an informed con- 
sent model, legal gender recognition and the prevention and combat of 
transphobic violence. These are all issues that can be understood as femi- 
nist and that can be informed by feminist genealogies, not just because 
they express the need of a particular group of women (they actually also 
express the need of non-hegemonic masculinities and of non-binary peo- 
ple) but more structurally because they tackle issues of bodily autonomy 
and self-determination, health and sexual citizenship. 

These are precisely the issues that have been crucial to feminism and the 
struggles that have achieved the largest mobilization in feminist social 
movements. Struggles in the same arena are not entirely won in the femi- 
nist field, either. For example, campaigns on reproductive rights were fun- 
damental in mobilizing Italian feminists against the backlash on access to 
abortion. I argue that the transfeminist reading on reproductive citizen- 
ship (Roseneil et al., 2013) is heavily influenced by the recuperation of 
Marxist feminist theory and of strategies of the Wages for Housework 
movement. The strategy of the strike, in particular, was first proposed as a 
call to mobilization against unpaid reproductive labour and will later 
become central again in contemporary transfeminist mobilizations. 


GENEALOGIES OF QUEER TRANSFEMINIST MATERIALISM 


In order to reconstruct the genealogy of the trajectory from reproductive 
labour strike to gender strike, I will first provide a brief summary of the 
Wages for Housework campaign, started in Italy in 1972 (Dalla Costa, 
1972). Before looking at its transnational resonance, it is worth recalling 
the peculiar historical circumstances of the Italian case. Indeed, Italian 
second-wave feminism formed around an anti-integrationist stance critical 
of the emancipatory equality politics of existing institutional groups. In 
the context of generalized social conflict and unrest initiated in 1968, 
feminists organized towards the construction of an autonomous political 
subject within the larger countercultural uprising of the student move- 
ment and of the extra-parliamentary left. The strand of Italian feminism 


5The platform materials, available at www.stp2012.info, are translated into Spanish, 
English, French, German, Italian, Turkish and Portuguese. 
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that soon became hegemonic and remained so for a long time, focused its 
politics on the reconfiguration of the symbolic order. Influenced by French 
feminisms (in particular by the writings of Luce Irigaray and by the 
“Politique et Psychanalyse” group and its leader Antoinette Fouque), 
Italian feminism eventually consolidated into what is known as the “pen- 
siero della differenza sessuale” [thought of sexual difference] (Milan 
Women’s Bookstore Collective, 1990). Groups, intentionally kept small, 
focused on the practice of unconscious, a sort of group analysis inspired by 
clinical analysis, practised among women on a horizontal basis, thus with- 
out therapist-client roles (Melandri, 1997, 2000). Another important 
practice was that of “affidamento” (a term that can be loosely translated as 
“entrustment”), a model of female mentorship in which younger women 
can be empowered by an older “symbolic mother”. This strand of femi- 
nism was thus strongly dependent on separatism and on the valorization 
of a feminine symbolic, philosophy, artistic canon and ethics of care (Milan 
Women’s Bookstore Collective, 1990). 

In the same years, Marxist feminist analyses focused instead on the role 
of reproductive labour in the capitalist system (Hartmann, 1979). The 
labour force, they argued, is the central value upon which capital accumu- 
lation depends. In order for the labour force to be produced and repro- 
duced, a number of tasks need to be ensured, that is, human reproduction, 
but also cleaning, cooking and care of children and elders. This labour is 
provided by women and it is not remunerated. Thus, in order not only to 
transform women’s condition, but to dismantle the capitalist system, it is 
necessary to reframe reproductive work as productive work. Demanding a 
salary for the work of reproduction became the political perspective that 
organized Italian Marxist feminism since the early 1970s (Dalla Costa & 
James, 1973). Albeit not reaching the same level of consensus as sexual 
difference feminism at the time, their campaign anticipated a number of 
important points relevant to contemporary transfeminist mobilization. In 
the 1970s, the Wages for Housework (WFH) movement in Italy had its 
strongest presence in the cities of Padua, Ravenna, Ferrara, Naples and 
Rome, but acted in concert with a transnational network that reached 
overseas to the UK, the USA and Canada and mobilized not only working- 
class White housewives but a variety of subjects, including sex workers and 
lesbians. The WFH campaign was based on the parallel between waged 
labour and housework, that is, on the necessity to recognize reproductive 
work as work. In her influential document authored in 1975 and 
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translated in the Neapolitan feminist chapter of the network in 1976, 
Silvia Federici writes: 


They say it is love. We say it is unwaged work. / They call it frigidity. We call 
it absenteeism. / Every miscarriage is a work accident (....) / Neuroses, 
suicides, desexualisation: occupational diseases of the housewife. (Federici, 
1975, p. 1) 


While this might appear to be a strategy of reduction to economics, the 
WFH theoretical effort was actually careful in pointing out the affective 
implications of reproductive work. In order to maintain reproductive 
labour unpaid, a strong emotional investment is necessary to naturalize 
this work as a “labour of love”. The naturalization of unpaid reproductive 
labour ensures that women’s work is privatized and remains far removed 
from any possibility of a public, collective, organized possibility of nego- 
tiation and conflict. Emotions, desires, aspirations and ultimately one’s 
deeper sense of sexual identity support the recruitment of women into 
their reproductive roles. 

I argue that this is the core epistemological move of this strand of femi- 
nism and the one that will prove to be most influential for contemporary 
transfeminist understandings of labour, including gender labour and the 
feminization of work and its tactics, including that of the strike. In 1974 
on International Women’s Day in Mestre, Italy, Mariarosa Dalla Costa 
delivered a speech entitled “A General Strike” (Dalla Costa, 1975), argu- 
ing that no strike before has ever been a truly general strike but, instead, a 
strike for male workers only. The strike as a tool for political mobilization 
and as a figuration to expose the material condition of exploitation of gen- 
dered labour will indeed be central for the WFH movement and will 
become central again to contemporary transfeminist movements. One 
peculiar, contemporary arena in which Italian transfeminist movements 
address the issue of labour and its gendered component and confront it 
with the call for a strike is the critique of academic labour. 


ACTIVISM AND ACADEMIA 


Just as reproductive work has been naturalized as a “labour of love”, aca- 
demic labour too may be romanticized as the fulfilment of a personal voca- 
tion over which the subject has little choice, as well as an occupation that 
puts to work one’s deepest sense of identity, personal ethics and ideas of 
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social justice. The Italian transfeminist movement, within the context of 
the “SomMovimento NazioAnale” network, addressed this construction 
and confronted the issue by using the tactic of the strike. 

“SomMovimento NazioAnale” is a network of activists and queer col- 
lectives that began to meet in 2012 and promoted a variety of initiatives, 
both in the public space (protests and performative actions) and in squat- 
ted or self-managed spaces (assemblies, workshops, summer camps) in 
order to develop a transfeminist critique of austerity, homonationalism 
and anti-gender fundamentalism and heteronationalism (Drucker, 2016), 
that is, the promotion of anti-LGBTI prejudice in defence of national 
identities perceived as threatened. 

Among the earliest reflections of the “SomMovimento NazioAnale” 
network, activists formed a working group on activism and academia. The 
composition of participants included many precarious researchers. It is 
worth noting that this discussion on academic labour takes place in a 
country, such as Italy, in which institutional recognition of the study of 
sexual cultures and gender, no matter from which disciplinary angle, has 
been superficial. At the undergraduate and graduate levels alike, the cur- 
ricular positioning of gender and sexuality studies has little visibility, and 
trans studies are completely invisible. Given that there are no tenure lines 
dedicated to the field, scholars in gender, queer or trans studies struggle 
to secure their positions in the academic industry, which is already plagued 
by chronic underfunding and the perils of the neoliberalization of higher 
education. 

The preliminary standpoint and shared experience from which the dis- 
cussion started was at the intersection between queerness and precarious 
cognitive work and on the experience of labour exploitation and precariza- 
tion. An account of these reflections is given in a collective piece of writing 
that, albeit published in an academic journal, is a report of the then- 
ongoing discussion within “SomMovimento NazioAnale” (Acquistapace 
et al., 2015). Here it is argued that the position of queer precarious schol- 
ars exposes subjects to unique forms of vulnerability within the already 
poisonous academic work environment. One is the risk of exploitation of 
privileged access to the field: on the one hand, professionally inquiring the 
political field of one’s own mobilization can provide material and temporal 
resources to sustain one’s activism. On the other hand, however, it can 
also bias one’s experience of activism, for example, by steering one’s 
engagement towards issues of mobilization which are more palatable to 
the academic industry. In fact, the most troubling aspect of this “double 
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presence” as activists and scholars is ultimately the extractive mechanism 
that appropriates knowledge created within grassroots movements to pro- 
duce value for the academic industry. This extraction of value has certainly 
been a form of friction between the positions, because this value is not 
redistributed to knowledge producers embedded in the movements, 
which are often also precarious queer scholars. Locally, this tension reached 
a particularly high level during an academic conference on queer studies, 
held in 2017 in L’Aquila by the CIRQUE (Interuniversity Centre for 
Queer Research). Here, transfeminist scholars confronted with epistemic 
and administrative violence from the conference organization and leading 
panellists expressed their dissent by deserting the official panel where they 
were supposed to be and instead gathered in an autonomous transfeminist 
session. They framed this action as a strike: 


We interrupted the pedagogic labour, the emotional labour and the educa- 
tional labour toward the dominant classes (....) We interrupted the exhaust- 
ing work of networking that is supposed to be important in maybe getting 
us a job one day, maybe just another underpaid job (....) We refused to 
comply with the imperative of “being visible”, and instead we gave visibility 
to the invisible work that we re-produce all the time (....) We stopped com- 
peting with each other to get the recognition of our work and we made 
space to exchange/share recognition among peers in a horizontal way, and 
to share knowledges embodied in our lives. (Transfeminist strykers from the 
CIRQUE Conference, 2017) 


These conflicts are not unique and may indeed be confronted by any form 
of empirical research on social movement organizations that struggles 
with the tension between research on movements and research for move- 
ments (Haiven & Khasnabish, 2014). However, some of the frictions 
between queer activism and academia are heightened not only by the gen- 
eral turn to neoliberal politics of evaluation and chronic public underfund- 
ing that intensifies knowledge extraction but also by the subject matter 
itself. As we mentioned, in Italy, the field of gender and sexuality studies 
has largely failed to achieve an autonomous disciplinary status. Local 
scholars in the field pursue their research from within departments of 
canonical disciplines (i.e. sociology, history, philosophy and literature) and 
are thus subjected to evaluation standards that do not favour interdisci- 
plinary work. Moreover, with the intensification of anti-gender attacks on 
educational projects of all orders, the institutionalization of gender studies 
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in higher education has become even more fragile. Thus, the defence of 
gender studies in the academic industry has often implied renouncing the 
possibility of radical critique in favour of the search for legitimization. As 
a consequence, this conjuncture has aggravated the already present prob- 
lem of the normalization of queer knowledge in order to fit evaluation 
standards, disciplinary methodologies, citation economies, authorial con- 
ventions and generally the call to scientific objectivity. However: 


While this is doubtlessly a problem, it is not necessarily the most important 
one. We are far more concerned by how it is that this process transforms 
people themselves: (re)constructing their subjectivities, sapping their energy, 
sucking life from social movements (....) Most of all, it produces a model of 
subjectivity that is precisely the opposite of what we need in order to create 
radical change and enact social justice. (Acquistapace et al., 2015, pp. 66-67) 


On the one hand, this critique offers a materialist analysis of the current 
turn to neoliberal, market-driven governance of contemporary universities 
and, at the same time, highlights the affective consequences, that is, the 
construction of an aspirational subjectivity based on free labour and com- 
petition for visibility. This forms the subjectivity of the intellectual as an 
entrepreneur of oneself within a political economy of promise (Fiorilli, 
2014) that is based on the constant postponement of recognition. 
However, unlike many contributions in the field of critical university stud- 
ies (Izak et al., 2017), the main aim of this critique is not simply to reform 
the managerialism of neoliberal universities that restricts university work 
(Taylor, 2014); this standpoint does not stop at internal critique but rather 
points towards radical counter-hegemonic knowledge practices outside 
the borders of academia. 

I argue that this mobilization is a paradigmatic example of how trans- 
feminist readings are able to trace both the emotional and the material 
implication of labour and its gendered aspects and how the iconic practice 
of the strike can render visible both the conditions of exploitation and the 
choices of those who struggle against them. While this case referred to a 
specific field and labour sector, the same epistemology and strategy of 
mobilization is applied to very structure of gender production itself, as we 
will see in the following section. 
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DIVERSITY MANAGEMENT AND QUEER VALUE 


As anticipated, the genealogy of Marxist feminist interpretations of repro- 
ductive work acted as a precursor of transfeminist positions on queer read- 
ings of labour and value. Earlier in this chapter, we saw how the WFH 
campaign made the labour done within the household by women visible 
and pointed out how the cost of such labour is obscured by the produc- 
tion of a feminine gender consistent with the capacities put to work, that 
is, turning it into a “labour of love”. Later, we saw how transfeminist 
scholars critiqued the academic “labour of love” in its gendered and emo- 
tional components. Now, we will finally address what I argue to be the 
pivotal point of transfeminist critique, that is, understanding the very pro- 
duction of gender—any gender—as a form of labour. 

Understating gender as a form of labour implies that by producing 
gender one produces value. The value produced by this labour is accrued 
in different ways for different genders. Traditionally, as we have seen, the 
gender produced by cis heterosexual women has been put to work in the 
household. Under post-Fordism and the new spirit of the capitalism 
(Boltanski & Chiapello, 1999), those characteristics commonly associated 
with the production of this gender and with care work have begun to be 
valorised outside the household and beyond women, in a variety of job 
sectors and in particular in those associated with precarious, service and 
cognitive work. Flexible availability translates into chronic overtime, lack 
of regulation, legal protection and social security; undefined job descrip- 
tions call for qualities typically associated with feminine relational and 
emotional skills: multitasking, networking, conflict resolution, the capac- 
ity to care, mediate or seduce. This dynamic has been called the feminiza- 
tion of labour (Marazzi, 2011; Morini 2010; Nannicini, 2002). This 
meaning of the feminization of work draws from the Italian post-workerist 
or neo-workerist tradition and broadens the sociological notion beyond 
the recognition of a generalized increase in the numbers of women in the 
workforce and an expansion of sectors, such as the tertiary, with a pre- 
dominantly female workforce. 

Producing a gender is a compulsory performance based on repetition 
(Butler, 1990) for anyone, including non-normative gendered subjectivi- 
ties. The valorization of womanhood in the household remains a phenom- 
enal source of extraction: house care work, either unpaid or outsourced 
along racial lines, is still done predominantly by women. Within Europe, 
in Italy, women spend the highest amount of time doing domestic work 
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according to a gender care gap that begins from age 11 to 14 (Dotti 
Sani, 2018). 

However, alongside the feminization of labour, diversity management 
is increasingly extracting value from non-normative genders (Ahmed, 
2012; Ferguson, 2018). In the context of the co-optation of the lesbian/ 
gay mainstream in a neoliberal era of homonormativity, queer liberation is 
increasingly understood as being dependent on inclusion in the labour 
market and acquisition of purchasing power (D’Emilio, 1983; Floyd, 
2009). As consumers of gay tourism, gentrified house propriety, sex indus- 
try and recreational services, homosexual citizens strive for respectability 
and national belonging, confining queer liberation to a “demobilized gay 
constituency and a privatized, depoliticized gay culture anchored in 
domesticity and consumption” (Duggan, 2003, p. 50). This dynamic is 
perhaps more evident from the consumer’s side, but transfeminist read- 
ings provided a critique from the perspective of the necessary precedent to 
consumer power, that is, labour market inclusion: 


We are being subjected and we subject [to diversity management] because it 
is believe we are more creative, more forthcoming, better suited to listen 
and mediate, because we allegedly smile more and present better, but also 
because we need social recognition. As gay, lesbians, transsexuals, queers, 
people with a relational status that can't be captured under any model of 
kinship consistent with any understating of “family”, it is believed that we 
don’t have any relationships that distract us from our dedication to the job, 
and at the same time we are asked to extract surplus value from our rela- 
tional networks and give it away to the company (. ...) We are supposed to 
be grateful and faithful to the company that exploits us because it graciously 
“concedes” us some of the rights the an homophobic state denies us, while 
at the same time earning a “friendly” image on our skins. (somMovimen- 
tonazioAnale, 2014) 


Again with a foundational epistemological move that traces the constitu- 
tive elements of subject formation in both their material and emotional 
aspects, labour market inclusion is understood by this transfeminist move- 
ment as the construction of a subjectivity and the promise of recognition 
otherwise denied. The cost of this recognition, however, comes with the 
intensification of precarization and exploitation, even of the most intimate 
aspects of life. Just like Marxist feminists reclaimed a salary for housework 
in order to make the gratuity of care labour visible, transfeminists devised 
a price list of unpaid gendered emotional labour (Mura et al., 2016), 
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which included items such as “showing off eccentric queer fashion cloth- 
ing in order to be crowned PR queen of the city” to “pretend to be a secu- 
lar nun when in an interview they ask you if you plan to have children” 
(somMovimentonazioAnale, 2014a). Coherently, to organize the struggle 
at the point of production and bring conflict in an unmediated way, direct 
actions in the transfeminist field took up the form of gender strike, queer- 
ing transnational collective elaborations on striking at times of unpaid 
and/or precarious labour (Transnational Social Strike Platform, 2018), 
aiming at interrupting modes of production usually seen as private, insup- 
pressible, individual or immaterial, such as emotional labour and social 
reproduction. 

The refusal of work and interruption of social reproduction has also 
been central to the mobilization against gender violence promoted by 
“Non Una Di Meno”. This movement participated in the International 
Women’s Strike of March 8, 2017,° and, later, through the cooperation of 
local collectives spread throughout the Italian national territory, produced 
a national “Feminist plan against male violence against women and against 
gender violence”. The massive document addresses a number of topics 
(health, reproductive rights, economic violence, media representation, 
racism and migration, legislative reform, ecology, feminist pedagogy, life- 
long learning, spaces for feminist self-defence, anti-violence centre auton- 
omous management, mapping and data collection) and for each provides 
a theoretical analysis as well as indications for immediate political claims 
and practical interventions. 

The transfeminist epistemology of the plan also emerges clearly in the 
structural analysis of violence: 


It is necessary to expose the violence inherent to the social obligation that 
dictates to reproduce binary genders only - man/woman — in order to sus- 
tain compulsory heterosexuality. This violence, that we define violence of 
genders, imposes identifying with a universally given masculinity or feminin- 
ity, namely with the gender assigned at birth, and to conform to the social 
role programmed for it. By understanding gender and a socially and histori- 
cally constructed notion, not necessarily linked to biological sex, it is thus 
possible to make visible the common matrix of that violence that affects, 


6 This mobilization acted in concert to the new wave of global struggles initiated by the 
Argentinian “Ni Una Menos” movement in 2017 and influenced also by the 2016 strikes 
and demonstrations by women in Poland protesting against proposed legislation for a ban on 
abortion. 
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together, women and all subjectivities that do not conform to such a binary 
norm. (Non Una Di Meno, 2017, p. 7) 


This is a vision of gender-based violence that accounts for both the empiri- 
cal violence of men against women and for the systemic violence of the 
gender binary itself. 


CONCLUSIONS: TOWARDS A GENDER STRIKE 


The subjects of transfeminism emerged politically as a coalition of those 
who inhabit the margins of the gender binary structure, due to their 
inability or refusal to choose to conform to it. Marxist feminists in the 
1970s made the seemingly impossible call to withdraw from participating 
in the core function of the gender binary structure, by calling for a strike 
from housework. Contemporary transfeminist scholars called for a strike 
from another “labour of love”, that is, academic labour. Ultimately, queer 
transfeminist critiques coalesced around the call for a gender strike, under- 
stood as a way to interrupt both the extraction of value resulting from the 
production of genders (as in the case of feminized work or of diversity 
management) and the violence inherent to the social obligation to repro- 
duce binary genders. Just as the WFH campaign aimed at denaturalizing 
care work by demanding a wage for housework as a way to mobilize 
against compulsory, unpaid housework, the figuration of a gender strike 
rests on the understanding of the creation of gender itself as work and may 
promise to liberate our doing of gender from its violent consequences, 
from its oppressive effects and from the alienation of its value. Doing gen- 
der (West & Zimmerman, 1987) in the context of our daily lives is a 
choice constrained by a binary structure within which we may feel we have 
little room for autonomy and self-determination, to the point that with- 
drawing from doing gender may actually seem impossible. However, by 
adopting a structural analysis of gender, we can argue that the responsibil- 
ity of doing gender does not bear on the individual but rather on the social 
structure. It is thus crucial that the transfeminist movement continues to 
be sustained in its creative elaborations of tactics that will allow it to bring 
the iconic practice of the gender strike in the public space. Interrupting 
the production of gender cannot be an individual choice; it needs to be 
the result of collective choice and an act sustained by a collective mobiliza- 
tion, such as the strike. And if we understand the relationship between 
social structure and human agency as recursive, we could hope that the 
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collective choice of striking from gender will bring changes at the struc- 
tural level and make doing gender less a source of oppression and violence 
and more that of solidarity and justice, pleasure and creativity. 
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